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“gr AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 89 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH ouR HE ats.” 
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VOLUME XXV. 


Che Judependent. 


SCHUBERT AND CHOPIN. 


BY CELIA THAXTER, 


SCHUBERT. 
At the open window I lean; 
Flowers iv.the garden without 
Faint ia the heat and the drought— 
Who does the music mean? 


Jor here; from the cold keys, within, 

Is a tempest of melody drawn ; 

Doubts, passionate questions, the dawn 
Of high hope, and a triumph to win ; 








While out in the garden, blood-red 

The poppy droops, faint in the heat 

Of the noon, and the sea-wind so sweet 
Caresses its delicate head : 


And still the strong music goes on 
With its storming of beautiful hights, 
With its sorrows that Heaven requites, 
Aui'the victory fought for is won. 


‘High with thy gift didst thou reach, 
Schubert, whose genius superb 
Nothing could chill or could curb ; 

Thou liftest the heart with thy speech! 


CHOPIN. 


‘ Galm is the close of the day, 
All things are quiet and blest; 
Low in the darkening west 
The young moon, sinks slowly away. 


Without, in the twilight, I dréam. 
Within it is cheerful and bright, 
With faces that bloom in the light, 

And the cold keys that silently gleam. 


Then a magical touch draws near, 

And a voice like a call of delight 

Cleaves the calm of the beautiful night, 
AndI turn from my musing to hear. 


Lo! the movement too wondrous to name! 
Agitation and rapture, the press 
As of myriad waves that caress, 

And break into vanishing flame. 


Ah! but the exquisite strain, 
Sinking to pathos so sweet ! 
Is life then a lie anda cheat? 

Hark to the hopeless refrain ! 


Comes a shock like the voice of a soul 
Lost to good, to all beauty and joy, 
Led alone by the powers that destroy, 

And fighting with friends for control. 


Drops a chord like the grave’s first clod— 
Then again toss the waves of caprice, 
Wild, delicate, sweet, with no peace, 

* No health, and no yielding to God. 


O Siren, that charmest the air 
With this potent and passionate spell, 
Sad as songs of the angels that fell, 
Thou leadest alone to despair ! 


What troubles the night? It grows chill— 
Let the weird, wild music be; 
Fronts us the infinite sea 

And Nature is holy and still. 





SEALED ORDERS. 
, -BY ELIZABETH STUsRT PHELPS. 


“E suppose there ‘are folks that see the 
feasons of things. But I was never one of 
them. Madé so, perhaps. Made ‘to take 
life out in that way. But I don’t know. It 
isn’t easy to say. Nor it hasn’t been easy to 
take; not very. 

‘In a measure I don’t mind talking to you, 
Tom Brown. It’s with bamans as itis with 
other cattle out in these here great solitudes— 
they herd together close for company. It 
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seems such a lonesome thing to live. Don’t 
it ever strike you, Tom, as a lonesome thing 
to be alive? Since we've took to this dig- 
out I’ve felt it particularly keen. It’s this 
ugly cough that’s catched me, in part, 
maybe. 

I feel sick most all the time. A man’s apt 
to be lone like when he’s sickly. I’ve been 
well off, too, comparatively, since you and I 
have messed together. I’m free to say I'd 
like you better if your language wasn’t 
rough, odd times, as I’ve often told you. I 
suppose your heart’s got a rough side to’t, 
or the words wouldn’t roughen out o't; but 
ye’ve never turned it onto me, if there is. I 
don’t like roughness—like a woman, maybe. 
That setI got into up to Downer’s shaft 
called: me the old woman sometimes. I 
didn’t stay at Downer’s a great while. 
I badn’t any luck there. The only stone I 
sighted was too hard: for me to crack. I 
sold it to Jeb Pekins for ten dollars on his 
note of hand. 

I spoke to you, didn’t I, about the reasons 
of things and the difference in folks? Now, 
I began to the very beginning the way I’ve 
kept up since. The very borning of me was 
unexpected and undesired. I was the young- 
est of seven, born onto a three-acre farm 
and a Connecticut stock?. You know the 
Connecticut stock? Slow, and fullof ,medi- 
tations before they do a thing; when the 
crop fails, sit round the tobacco, barns and 
talk it over; sit up straight in meetin’; have 
a serious manner, like revivals, on the price 
of corn and school-books; not a spry stock; 
sleepy, I think, like the great. river-flata, 
and as hard to cultivate. The seventh child 
comes hard in Connecticut. I come, hard, 
very. Five years between me and Abi’thar, 
the next boy. I wasn’t expected nor looked 
for, and there’d been a drought and the sea- 
son was dull in every particular. I’ve 
heard tell how my mother cried, and Father 
said, says he: 

‘*T’ve educated four” (there were six, 
but two were girls)}—‘‘ I’ve educated four, 
and this one must rough it best he can.” 

“T can’t afford him,” says Father, shaking 
his bead at the cradle (l’veheard tell), ‘‘He 


‘must shift for himself, poor creetur’! I 


never thought it possible,” says Father, 
‘* that I could have avother boy.” 

I was christened Finis. It’s a foreign 
word, and means ‘‘the end.” Father got it 
of Abi’thar and took a notion to it. Abi- 
thar was put to his book quite young, and 
he studied all the foreign tongues... [ used 
to cry sometimes nights to think I'd got it, 
I didn’t know any other boy with such a 
name. But I’ve got used toitnow. The 


boys took a shine to itout here... Peterson, 


asked me if it was French or Hebrew. 
Pm not an imagining man, Tom Brown, 


nor given to notions and fancies and imag-: 


inations, I don’t think ; but that took bold of 
me from the very start, somehow or ’nother, 


that I wasn’t expected, and wasn’t wanted’ 


nor desired to be at all. I used:to think 
about it when I was @ youngstera sight. I 


hadn’t no chance to forget it. Mother, she: 


thade me remember it ; if it wasn’t for any- 
thing else, for the way she sat and cried in 
patching up my little close. None of the other 
boys’ were ever patched up so much. Fath- 
er’ used to talk a sight to me about how 
much’ 1 cost; and that he was poor, and 
that I must earn my own’ way; young 
and early. The boys and the girls, they 


made me feel it in a sight of curious ways. | 


I think I-was a sort of willing little, cheer- 


some chap; but I used to wonder how these’ 





boys and girls could find so many chores and 
arrants to be done. Children take a trick 
of things up from their elders mighty fast. 
The most I remember of our folks is 
what dreadful saving folks-they were. And 
when Connecticut folks set out. to save it’s a 
savin’ sight, I tell you, Tom. . Sometimes I 
had a wonder how they. ever could have done 
it if it hadn’t been for.me. If Father wanted 
to save seventy-five cents on a man’s hire, he 
put me at it—mowing,. berrying, weeding, 
tending caows... I drove a plow before I was 
up to that little lad of Peterson’s shoulders, 
that he brought,down here last Christmas— 
maybe you remember. A likely little lad. 
I was glad to know. Petersia schooled him 
alittle. I.wasgliad to see him.on a Cirist- 
mas time. But when.I patted his head he 
shied off. Children don’t take to me. .May- 
be I don’t understand their ways. . I lived 


so different. when I was a little child, I } 


don’t see.a little chap brought up just asI 
was very often. 

It was just so with all of ’em; don’t you 
see? . If Mother felt tuckered out, and she 
generally did (most. Connecticut women 
folks are tuckered out)-if Mother felt.a 
little peaked; she:had me in to. do the house- 
work, She learned me to sweep, and putter 
round; ,and wash... the dishes, like a girl. 
That’s how.I came to know when you put 
too much salaratus. in your johnny-cake, 
and my: flapjack receipt I got from her, sit- 
ting on a stool and turning of ’em over, and 
trying not to let-the tears fall in—for Pd 
picked up a little old picture-book of ;Abi’- 
thar’s, that I'd set my heart on trying to 
make the pictures out.: I was eight years 
old, and.I'd never been to school, when she 
took.the notion to haye me turn the: flap- 
jacks. ov 

There ,was.one of the girls that never 
tried to save anything out of me.. That 
was the second one—Susan. Susan come 
next. to Abi’thar, She was six years older 
than me. She had a soft way with her, had 
Susan ; lightish eyes and. hair like Peter- 
son’s little: lad. She used to come into my 
loft. I slept in the loft. She come up 
nights and tucked. me up. Seems to me she 
used to kiss me. There didn’t-a great many 
folks kiss me. It was Susan that learned 
me to say my prayers. One day,I know, 
says she to me: : 

‘« Finis, would you like to go to school?” 

For I'd never been. :.J said I was afraid 
they couldn’t afford to. send me to school. 
The school-books cost so much; and who 


! would: turn the flapjacks? But Susan said 


it was time I-went, and. said she’d turn the 
flapjacks,: : She said I was to. go some time 
or other, and that it was; quite high time. 
So, when the winter term set in and work 
was dull, she says one day, again: 

“ Finis, you're to go to school to-morrow.” 

Isaid she was very kind, and I wanted to 
kiss her; but I didn’t like to ask.: But she 
kissed'me twice;:she didn’t wait for me to 


‘ask: We were sitting out on the chopping- 


block, behind the little hickory woodpile. 
It was @ little pile,: but teugh:; it had taken 
mea great while to finish that pile.. Susan 
used to come out sometimes when they were 
baking cookies, with a:hot one, and lay it on 
the block and run. 
school, and’ I staid two months. 

Eh? Yes, that, was all. Inever went to 
school only:those two, months, The other 


boys? Itold you the other boys all went. : 


They didn’t try; to. save out of the other 
boys.: One of my ‘brothers has written a 
book. Isaw it ina newspaper the other 


So, thea I went to) 
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day, and that it had sold tkzee thousand 
copies. I'd like to see the book. I sent for 
it to the Crossings, but I don’t look to get it. 
Isent a dollar bill by Pekins, when he was 
here, to get it with. 

So 1 went to school two months, When 
my time was up, Susan says to me, one night, 
says she: 

‘* You're not to go to school again, Finis, 
after this.” 

Isays: “ Not any more at all?” 

For I loved my book. I don’t think I ever 
was so comfortable in my mind as I was 
when I was at my book those two months. 
I'd well nigh forgotten that I was the last of 
seven, and couldn’t be wanted nor desired 
nor afforded, till Susan spoke. 

SaysSusan: ‘‘No. Never again.” And 
I saw two tears roll out of Susan’seyes. So, 
when I saw the tears, I says: 

‘Well, never mind, Susan.” For I 
couldn’t bear to make her cry for me. I 
hadn’t ever seen anybody cry for me before— 
only Mother, when she mended up my little 
close, far back as I could remember. So 
I said: 

“ Never mind, Susan,” and sat up straight, 
as if I didn’t and I shouldn’t mind. 

‘Youre to be put to work,” says Susan. 
“They can’t afford to keep you at your 
book.” 

Says I: ‘Susan, do I cost a great deai ?” 

Says Susan, after a minute: “I don’t 
know, my dear.” 

Then says I: “Susan, doI cost so much 
more than the other boys?” 

But Susan only said she didn’t know 
and cried a little more. Then says I, once 
more: ‘‘Susan, do you think if Father’d 
set as much by me as be does by the other 
boys that I'd have cost him so much more ?” 

But Susan says: “ My dear! my dear! I 
don’t know anything about it!” 

Then says I (I remember plain enough, 
I says): “ Nobody sets as much by me as 
they do by the other boys, Susan.” 

I had a kind of drawling, slow way of 
talking when I was a little chap, not unlike 
ny manners now. I can hear myself just 
how I brought it out. 

“T set more by you,” says Susan, ‘‘ than 
Ldo by all the boys.” 

And we never says anything more 
about it or about an education from that 
day. And I was put to work the next week 
come a Monday morning. I was ten years 
old. I’ve often thought of it how Susan 
said she set so much by.me. Susan was 
the only living creetur’ that ever set by me 
to that extent. And she died next June, 
She had the. gallopin’ consumption and 
died in twenty days. They forgot to call 
mein when she was dying, for I was out 
drawing water for the caows. All the other 
boys were there. It was at sunset of a June 
day. When I come in to wash up and go 
up and. see her, Abi’thar come down and 
told me she was dead. 

They buried her over to tbe first church 
buryin’-ground. I was very lonesome after 
Susan died. 

Then I hada puppy. I think it was after 
Susan died that I had that puppy. It was 
a measly little black-and-tan puppy, that had 
herjeg run over bya hay-cart. I took it 
and nursed it up. I named ber Susun. But 
I called her Sue, for 1 wasn’t sure if it was 
proper. I never called her so when folks 
were round. , I seta sight by that puppy; 
took her up to.sleep foot of my bed nights, 
She.was civil enough to the other boys, 
but she.set the world by me; followed me 
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round my work ; wouldn’t eat out of nobody 

else’s hands, that puppy wouldn’t, if she 

were balf starved. ‘She went hungry, too, 
sometimes. 

She wasa large dog for a black and tat; 
and Father said she eat too thuch and he 
couldn’t afford to keep her. So he had her 
killed. 

Then there was a little chap I knéw at 
school I took a faney te. namé was 
Reuben Ross. Ho was old DrR- ° 
He was a lively little chap, with black eyes 
and a busy way. I liked him. But his father 
could afford to have him; so he went to 
school, and through the High and after that 
to another school. So he kind of grew away, 
and got ashamed of me, I guess. I never 
liked another little chap so well. 

Did ye ever chance to see a ship’s crew 
weighing anchor under sealed orders ? No? 
Well, I never did but once. It’s a curious 
light and it gives a man a carious feeling. 
Ale isn’t likely to feel so helpless and so 
ignorant and so hopeless in any other way 
} know of, nor so down-bearted either. I 
never saw the sight but once. The feel- 
ings it give me stuck like plaster after it. 
I don’t know as I’ve got over ’em yet. I 
saw my brother Abi’thar set off in that 
way once. Didn’t know where he was 
going. Didn’t none of us know. It’s a 
long story. His young wife stood by on 
the wharf. I had to take her home after 
the boat hove out of sight. My brother 
Abi’thar married a beautiful wife. 

Did I mention a little girl that our folks 
took into the house after Susan died? For 
they set a store by Susan. She didn’t cost 
a great deal. And she had such pretty 
ways. They were very lonesome, and they 
took this little girl. 

They took her to help about the house at 
first. She was a sort of cousin—old Cousin 
Dorothy’s daughters daughter, and Cousin 
Dorothy couldn’t do for her, for she was 
paralicious and the child’s parents both 
were dead. So our folks took her as a sort 
of charity and to help save about the house- 
work, and for being lonesome, as 1 said. 
For my other sister, she’d married by that 
time, and set up housekeeping over at East 
Abington. Her busband was a tinemith, 
and mother hadn’t anybody to help about 
the house; for they put me to farm-work 
then continual. But when they'd got her 
they took a surprising notion to that little 
girl. Her name was Carle. But Cousin 
Dorothy called her Charlotte always. 

I’ve got a picture somewheres of that little 
girl. She went over to the dagerrotype 
saloon with Abi’thar and me, one Saturday 
afternoon, and had her likeness taken. 
Abi’thar paid for the likeness. Father paid 
him for his work vacations round the place. 
Ab?thar always had 8 little money. Father 
didn’t give me any time, not a half day o’t. 
I was twenty-one before I had my time. 
But when Abi’thar went to sea he left the 
likeness. So I got it. I'd show ft to you, 
Tom Brown, if your language wasn’t some- 
times rough, 

Its a singular thing to me the way a 
man’s heart will grow around a little girl. 
Carle was very good to me. She was a 
merry creetur’, always laughin’ out about 
thehouse. She turned her head on one’side 
this way, saucy, like a robin’s. I’ve seen 
that little creetur’ go and perch upon the arm 
of Father’s chair, no more afraid than I -be 
of you this very minute. I’ve stood in the 
back door peeping in and seen her time 
again. I never dared to touch my Father’s 
chair. If him and I were in Heaven to- 
gether this living day, and God A’mighty 
bade me, I don’t think I'd darst to touch my 
Father’s chair. Couldn’t get over the’ feel- 
ing, you know. When he lay a-dying, I'd 
rather the doctor’d touch him. But Carle 
didn’t mind. Carle never minded anybody. 

As nigh as I can remember, I was seven- 
teen years old, when one night I came upon 
two folks sitting together behind the currant 
bushes, as 1 was driving home thecaows. I 
came on them sudden, and Carle was one. 
Carle was sixteen then, a year younger than 
me. It was before she had begun to pale 
down and her cheeks were round. My 
brother Abi’thar was the other. Abi’thar 
had his arm around her. He was dressed 
up in his college close and his wristbands 
were clean. They were picking the currants 
together. The color of the currants and the 
color of Carle’s cheeks was much of & piece. 
They didn’t hear me nor see me. I was in 
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my working close, I was dirty and grim 
‘and had the caows to watch ; sol me of 
4nd Went round behind the chicken-house. 
T didn’t speak to them atall, But when the 
chores were done I washed : 

| into the craiBerry Patch, aud & 
| E think I mbst have 
I'ma blow-thipking 
am slOW ofp | 
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light night. 
It seems to me, Tom Brown;that there’s 
something dreadful in it when a man finds 
out that he'd like to take a particular woman 
to be his wife. I’ve often wondered if it’s 
the same thing to a woman when she likes a 
man—only,that it’s a disrespectful sort of 
thing, to my mind, to speculate on the ways 
of women folks. To be sure, I was only 
seventeen years old; but I never was like 
other boys. Everything come so dear and 
high in my time. I remember thinking in 
the cranberry pasture that Carle come just 
as dear as all things else to me. And yet 
she always liked me, in her saucy way. I’ve 
often plagued myself with wondering, if I'd 
worn College close atd clean wristbands, 
like Abji’thar’s, how it would have been. 
Girls mind such things. I was an awkward, 
gawky lad, and always round the barn. 

Not long after I went up to Father on a 
Sunday night, and asked him would he give 
me my time a half of every year. I had 
got God knows’ what notions! in my head, 
Tom Brown. I would have ‘schooled, and 
earned, and fought for her like aman. I 
was such a big fellow, and Abi’thar was a 
measly, spare-ribbed chap. If I could have 
fought him on hoeing and spading, or on the 
number of swathes cut on a July day, or on 
breaking an ugly colt, oron splitting knotty 
hickory, or any downright thing, I'd have 
won her on¢eand a dozen times again. But 
this book-learning, Tom! Its what you 
can’t explain nor get hold of. ‘Why, it sets 
one man up above another so and gives 
him stich a start—as wide as ever Heaven 
started off from Hell. 

So, when I says, again’: ‘Father, I'd like 
to go to school © Pve'got a particolar rea- 
son for wanting to go to school again,” and 
he says: “And I’ve got a particular reason 
for wanting you at home. Have you locked 
the barn-doors up to-night?’ that way, 
short, and no more to’ be said about it, I 
give it up and I give up beat. 

It was four years till I was twenty-one. 
It would have been a long time for a little 
girl to wait for @ fellow that had never been 
to district but two months in his life. 

So Carle married Abi'thar. She married 
him on the twentieth day of August, the 
year she was eighteen. It was the year 
Abi’tharcome from college, to take a schos 1 to 
teach at the West’Parish. It seemed to me 
Abi’thar never had such a sickly, epindling 
look as he did when they stood up to be 
married in our front parlor. I could ‘have 
knocked him down witb the tag of my shoe- 
string. And they paid six hundred dollars 
a year to that make-up of a man for teachin’ 
school. ‘Father give me fifty cents to: make 
myself fine for the wedding. I*got'a new 
cravat and a shirt-pin, and had five cents 
left. 1 gave a jerk while the mivister was 
praying, end the coppers rattled in my 
pocket. I looked at Curle’° She stood up 
very shy, Clinging to Abi’thar's lean ‘arm. I 
thought of alittle robin: “im ‘aocage» I 
thought of a little flower planted in’a strange 
country. I thought of a little star I'd seen 
shooting away over my head the’ night I set 
in the cranberry’ patch. I thought of a 
médiey of strange thivugs. Them pennies 
rattled and rolled in my pocket like mad. 
But I kept my eye on her, I says to myself : 
‘“*You're like everything else. “You cost 
too mach for me.” : 

And #0 1 got through ‘that. It always 

scetiis to me the most ‘peculiar ‘place to pray 
at— weddings. 
Teaid much ‘the’ same to her afterward. 
The other boys kissed her, being brothers. 
Hey? No, sir.  I-did not kiss her. She was 
my brother's wife; not mine. 1) never 
kissed her in all my life. 

But I says to her what I says to myself, 
low, under breath : “ You cost (oo much for 
nie, Carle. Everything always has.” And 
I Diessed ‘her, and never looked to seé if she 


I *blessed ‘her,’ Tom. ‘I've always: ‘Diessed 





her. And I'll bless her till I die; and, if so 










ubderstood the meaning of my words, But 











be that I-get to a place where blessings 
thrive, I'll bless her till_she’d die for joy if 


anpther ng toucbed her life. 
Yl an talk any more to-night, Tom 
wn. I'm very much troubled with this 


— so 


te yés, if you like. The rest 
er ti _s sat very gentle, like 
an, While Pve talked. 

I dowt Khow what there is about being 
sickly that sets a man to chattering and 
complaining like a whip-poor-will. Perhaps 
that’s the way that women come to be such 
talkers. She never talked overmuch, if I re- 
member. But she wasn’t sickly then. 

I'd got so far as the wedding last night— 
Carle’s wedding. Her first wedding, you 
understand. She and Abi’thar settled down 
at home. They had the front room. They 
didn’t go away—only a trip one Monday to 
the county fair. 

I'd have given my soul those days if 7 
could have got off the place. But I wasn’t 
twenty-one, and Father never let me go 
anywhere without permission. §8o I staid 
along. But I wandered out of evenings, anc 
took to low company and a groggery there 
was back in the pasture-road behind our 
house. So Father found me drunk one 
night on the hickory woodpile. He'd never 
had a boy drunk before. There was 
Abi’thar and Jim and Hazrow. Jim was a 
churchmember and a justice of the peace— 
studied law. Hazrow was a parson. No, 
Hazrow died. That was it. I most forget. 
He would have been a parson if he hadn’t 
died. .It was Jim that wrote the book. So, 
when Father found me on the woodpile he 
sent me off to the button factory. But he 
took my wages till I was twenty-one. 

It was when I was at the button factory 
that they sent for me to come to see Abi’thar 
off. He was broken down with teaching 
and measlier than ever. The Doctor (the 
old Doctor, not the young one) sent him ona 
voy-age. That was the voy-age I spoke to 
you about. It was a government vessel, 
bound on government business. Abi’thar, 
he’d studied navigation out of books; but 
it’s ny opinion he knew no more about it 
than you may say you know of Heaven 
out of Revelations. But they got him in, 
between ’em, somehow, second mate. He 
took a little trip to New Orleans once be- 
fore he went to college. But they weighed 
under sealéd orders, as I told you. The 
cap’n knew where they was bound. 
Not another soul on board. They knew 
they were booked for a year, and noth- 
ing else besides. But the old Doctor 
thought he’d better go. So we went down 
to New York City to see ’em off—Carle and 
Abdi'thar and I. It costa great deal to send 
me, but Abi’thar paid my expenses. He 
wanted mé to look after Carle and the baby. 
And Father was sciatiky and couldn’t go. 
I didn’t know Carle had a baby till I got 
home. 

It was a pleasant day that Abi’thar sailed 
—one of these blue and yellow days, you 
know, when a sense of the sun and the sky 
fills your mind beyond other things. But 
the men’s faces wore a still’ look mostly, 
and uneasy, as they boarded. 'Bi’thar’s 
looked that way —very pale about the mouth 
at times. We all had this odd feeling, like a 
funeral. It seemed a singular thing to set 
out into such a mighty spot as this round 
world and never to suspicion on what 
cornet or what angle e’t you might be 
ordered to set your foot, nor into what waves 
and waters, nor acrosst what rocks and reefs 
anid storms and God A’mighty’s perils that 
he’s prepared for them that sail the sea in 
ships. “I don’t think we'd none of us under- 
stood how it would seem till we got upon 
them wharfs. Dirty wharfs. A dirty place 
New York City. I couldn’t find 8 spot for 
Carle to set her clean, soft foot upon. 

The crew’s folks come down to see em 
off. There was one old widder lady there, 
crying and taking on. She begged the cap’n 
to tell her where her boy was going; she 
wouldn't tell nobody, she said. The cap’n 
dad to have her put off the boat (for she'd 
got on), she bothered so. There was a 
young woman ‘there with her young man, 
and wives and young ones abundant. 1 
can’t forget it to this day how they took on. 

Abi’thar did a curious thing that day. 
He come back after he’d boarded, and come 
up tome and grabbed my hand. Says he 
““Good-bye,. Finis; good-bye.” 1 says 


‘he only says ‘“ Good-bye, Finis,” 682 looky 


, The baby, he crié&the whole time at the 





“ Good-bye,” and wondered what he m 


for he’d taken leave of me before x 


Bu 


and besttated om himself, Sid made as if, 
uid say more, and said, sayg-he: 
- shoulditome beck”— Hl 
‘But then the cap’n called an order. 
and he left itgo. “If ] never should gon, 
back,” gays he, and says n6*more, P. 
often wondered what he meant tosay, , 
Is itood by Carle upon the dirty whars 
Abi'thar’d sailed away quite out of - 


of his lungs. I held him, for 

didn’t take notice of him, I wee otal 
let him drop. She sat upona ; 
T'd overturned for her, and watched the 
ship. Abi’thar hung one of his best wr: 
silk handkerchiefs out to her, as was pe 
I looked at the handkerchief, I thon 
wouldn’t look at Carle, But she put her lit 
hand upon my arm and leaned to look. | 
seemed to me, standing there alone with 
her, us three—Carle’s baby in my arms, ani 
Carle leaning gentle that way up 

me, and the ship sailing like the deyi] Outto 
sea—that a cry came out of my heart louder 
than any cry folks cried that day about 
me. 

It belongs to those things, Tom, that , 
man can’t well explain, even when he's 
sickly; but it was like this: “That boats 
crew think they’re doing a great and cruel 
thing. I know a greater and a cruele, Jy, 
when a soul sails from that great POrt Where 
the A’mighty anchors unborn babes, and 
weighs under sealed orders from his vey 
hand into this here great, mysterious world 
It’s when all things that happen to you 
from your borning to your dying ar 4 
dark as them orders and as wnbeknown. It; 
when the cargo that you carry and the pu. 
pose that you serve are like the very nam 
you're known by to you—foreign tonguy 
It’s to be disapp’inted without comfort, 
and to suffer without reason, and to labor 
for no end, and to live to no purpose, and to 
die as you have lived, and none % moum 
you.” wate 

That would be some comfort now, Lean 
remember thinking so when Abi’thar's wif 
and baby stood crying after him beside m 
on the wharf. It’s a singular state ef thing 
in the mysterious higher politics that goven 
human life when a man so covets the fall 
one little tear out of one woman’s eye tis 
he’d sell his soul and body if it would fi 
for him. But I said nothing to Carle, anil 
took her and the baby home to live til 
Abi’thar came back. It was a pretty baly, 
but it was afraid of me. 

I came of age that year. He took my lat 
quarter’s wages, and sent me out into the 
world. Eh? Yes, without a dollar—m 
schooled, untrained, a great, helpless, gavky 
fellow, twenty-one years old. But I didat 
look for any better luck. It was what Id 
counted on. Ard I enjoyed it. It wa 
something not to have to ask him for leave 
to go up to meetin’ on a Wednesday night 
So I went back to the button factory and! 
knuckled down to work. 

Did I mention that Ross had settled fn 
our place permanent—Reuben Ross? Ht 
followed his father’s business, and went it 
with the old Doctor in the office. Thatw 
the little chap-I took a notion to at the dis- 
trict, you remember. I never got over the 
notion, maybe. I never wished Reuben 
any ill, not on any occasion since. Hes 
much as he was when he was a little chap; 
good-looking Reuben is and his clothes sé 
well. 

I don’t know how }t come about; but 
when I'd pulled along in the factory awhile 
(tough work, factory work. Measly men, like 
Abi’thar, give out on it)—when I'd 


‘along awhile, I invented a button 


made money. You wouldn’t think it, would 
ye? Folks all said it was queer; dido 
think me up to that sort of thing. I dido’t 
myself, till I'd done it. It was a cov 
button, with a flat eye. I molded the stuff 
to the mold, to begin with; wove it 8 
Simple, you see, but a mew process. 
button took mightily. I got it patented 
and I got into the firm. But I must have 
got turned round. It seems to me it wad 
after the report come about Abi’thar that f 
made the button. It must have been, come 
to think o’t He was only booked for & 
year, and it wasn’t till the third year to 
the factory that I made the button, and P'd 
only been in one when Abi’thar sailed. Be 
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sien, Mother died the year I made the but- 
by sa to go home in those days occasion- 
gl on & Saturday night Carle and the 
baby were living along slone with the old 
folks. Carle worked about the house. She 
hed a very handsome baby. 

She was always glad to see me home. 
jmes she said so. I did little chores 
for her, for Father was so sciatiky 

and Jet things run. I saw that the fires 
were laid, and wood and water plenty, and 
that. Sometimes she put her little hands up 
on my arms, leaning gently, as she did 
upon the wharf, to thank me. She had a 
very grateful, gentle manner—more gentle 
than when she was a little girl. Whenever 
she did 80, I used to see the dirty wharf, and 
the blue and yellow morning, and the ship 
like the Devil out to sea—sudden, 
like a picture. Then sometimes my heart 
sailed like a devil after it, into a strange and 
foreign land of things and thoughts. She 
seemed so helpless and so lonesome, and 
sokind to me. But I don’t think I hada 
wicked heart, Tom Brown. She was my 
prother’s wife; not mine. Though I won't 
say that I understand it, to this day. It’s my 
opinion it wouldn’t have made half the 
difference to Providence nor to Abi’thar 
that it did to me, if Providence bad por- 
tioned her to me. But it’s always been 
like that. Betwixt her and me Heaven 
holds bis great Sealed Orders up forever. 

She was leaning on my arm that way 
when the report come in about Abi’thar. 
Jim brought it in. He hurried in, and said: 
“ Abithar’s dead. He died of cholera.” 
He hadn't seen her—that I was not alone; 
and he looked shot when that awful, eche- 
ing, deadly sound a woman makes when 
"she's shrieking for the man she chose, 
sounded through the sitting-room and out 
into the house. She shrieked as if she'd 

shriek ber soul out after him before she 
dropped. But man alive! she dropped into 
my arms. 

T'd never touched her by any chance be- 
fore, on\y her little hand. And she was my 
brother’s wite no longer. I told you my 
soul sailed sometimes like the Devil out to 
sea, That moment, man, I felt as if I'd 
struck a sea without a shore, and asif in all 
my nature was no rudder, nor no compass, 
nor po chart; not nater’al feeling that a 
brother: bears a brother, no power of 
mourning for my flesh and blood, no power 
for any feeling but the feeling that a man 
bears a woman when he’s chose and been 
denied her. ‘‘ My brother is dead !” says IL. 
“She's no more my brother’s wife !” 

Isai her softly on the sofy. Then Jim 
come up. 

“T¢s too bad,” says he, ‘* too mortal bad 
to ecare her so. And there’s no proof, 
either, certain. They brought home the re- 
port, believing. They were booked for 
Shanghai. Abi’thar seemed very weakly, 
and he went ashore, the cap’n writes, to rest 
on terra firma (Jim talked in foreign lan- 
guages a great deal then); and when the time 
wasup he failed tocome. They searched 
and inquired as they could. But the pest- 
ilence was raging like hell-fire. The Natives 
they lay dead before your eyes upon the 
sands; They daren’t stay. They weighed 
and sailed without him.” 


Perhaps you can put it to yourself, mess- 
mate, the position I was in. Nota pleasant 
tor a safe one, to my mind. 

Times I had a ridic’lous angry feeling 

with my brother for the uncertain manner 
that he’d disappeared. Like this: Abi’thar’s 
such a weakly chap he can’t even die out- 
Tight, like other folks ! 
,.Times I had a deep and dangerous feeling : 
that I owed no longer any dues to him or 
her, and that I’d got rights of my own to 
get her if I could, before and above all 
others on God’s earth ; and that my chance 
had come, and the more fool I not to take it, 
like a man. 

Other times I went about for weeks to- 
gether, saying over to myself: ‘It was not 
Proved. Nothing has been proved. They 
only sailed without him”—as you'd say 
your catechism at Sunday-school. Hey? 
Never been to Sunday-school? Everybody 
Gees to Sunday-school in Connecticut. 

No, we heard nothing definite from Abi’. 
thar—not then. It would have been too 
Gon luck for me if I'd heard decided then. 
: to see 8 woman in a widder’s cap, 





Carle took: hers off in a few months’ time, to 
please me. She did many litile things to 
please me,. She grew kind and gentle in hex 
trouble, far beyond her wont; leaned.on me 
for help and company in many ways; 
begged me to come often home; said she 
missed me; said the baby’d learned to watch 
for me of a Saturday night. 

Times I think I might have learned her to 
love me then. It come over me once or 
twice that first vear, like to take my breath 
away. 

Why didn’t I marry her? Well, I can’t 
answer you, Tom Brown. I never set up to 
be a pious man; but I don’t think I’ve got 
a wicked heart. I conldn’t, someways— 
couldn’t speak. I waited patient as I could. 
I went home of a Saturday, to draw a sight 
of her sweet eyes into my soul and her little 
way of smiling up. I lived on that till come 
another week. I says: “It was never 
proved. I'll wait awhile; I'll wait a little 
longer; we shall hear.” But why didn’t I 
take her while I could? Why didn’t angel 
nor devil whisper me a hint? Why didn’t 
the voice of my brotber’s blood cry unto me 
from the ground to bid me try my honest 
chance? Why? Angel or devil may an- 
swer you them inquiries; it’s what I can’t 
do. Sealed, Tom ; sealed. 

This was the way things went. She was 
left quite destitute, you might say; for 
Abi'thar run in debt to take the voy-age, and 
nothing of his own to leave her. So I made 
her comfortable, and the little fellow, as I 
knew bow. I was making meney fast in 
those days, Not that I gave it coarse, out- 
right to her. I putit into Father’s hands, 
after mother died, and he paid it over to her 
unbeknown. I guess she thought it was 
her busband’s. Abi’thar, he had insured his 
life fora thousand dollars; but, of course, 
they disputed the policy tid proof came in. 
But I guess she thought it was the life in- 
surance. Father told her it belonged to her, 
and sbe took it quiet, askin’ no questions. 
She didn’t know about money matters; 
women don’t, you know. 

So I come and went and waited patient; 
and was a happier man, Tom Brown, those 
days than I’m like to be again. It gave me 
a patient, happy feeling that 1l’d got to wait. 
First time in my life that I didn’t fret and 
ask so many saucy questions of the A’mighty, 
Lfelt a desire in me to sweep my soul out 
clear of unbecoming thoughts, against the 
day when I might ask her honest for her 


honest love. It’s such a clean and whole- 


some thing, Tom,, when s man has set his 
soul on a particular woman to be his wife, 
Sometimes of a Saturday. night, coming 
home, to see her standing in the door, I 
thought that she might come smiling up and 
say: “ There’s news at last. Abi’thar.is a 
living man and I’m. your brother's wife.” 
But it. never happened, and things. went 
along, and one day Father died. The 
sciatiky struck. to his heart, they said, 
Maybe the old gentleman softened in his 
mind alittle toward me. Maybe he found 
he couldn’t afford to go to ’tother world 
without some thought to wish me well. I 
don’t know as to that; but he willed the 
farm to me—to me and Caile. Maybe he 
thought things would take a turn that way, 
He was a very knowing old gentleman, 
Father, though so. saving.. So I took care 
of him and made him comfortable till he 
died. .I don’t want you to think I Jay up 
no grudge against Father. So he died ; and 
Jim and Mary Ann (she that married the 
tinsmith) they had the rest of the property, 
what there was o’f. Mary Ann rame over 
and stayed awhile with Carle, after the old 
gentleman died. Carle was ailing in those 
days, and the baby too. I sent for: the 
Doctor for her., 1 told him to send his bill 
tome, The old Doctor was growing a mite 
dull at his trade, folks said. I meant her to 
have the best she could. I'd no objection to 
doing Reuben a good turn, neither. So I 
called the young one, to the baby, to give 
him a trial. Carle liked bim; so he doc- 
tored in our house considerable that winter. 
Eh? Yes, I'd begun to think myself in 
those days that Abi’thar must be dead; for 
we heard nothin’, not a word nor sign. But 
I says: “I'll wait a little longer, patient.” 
So I never spoke to her. Ske seemed very 
patient, too, And the young Doctor did her 
a sight of good. Her cheeks colored up 
and she looked ten year younger. I-don't 
know as he did the baby so much. good:as 
he did her, Some folks liked him, some 








didn’t. I¥s adlow businéss/doétoring. The 
old Doctor never laid up nothing of any ac- 
count, and only her and one child either. 
Reuben had to help slong the old folks, I 
suspicion. I felt very grateful to Reuben 
for doctoring up Carle, and when I paid 
the bill I told him so. He colored up at the 
time; but whether it was for the words or 
whether it was for the money I couldn’t 
say. 

You're right, Tom. I believe you're right. 
But, if I was a blinded fool, I was an honest 
one. I meant to do the fair thing both by 
her and by them that might come after us, 
and by Heaven above us both, I was away 
from home a great deal, too, you see. 

But I come home one Saturday night, and 
I think I should have spoke. At least, I 
might have spoke and no sin done, though 
we waited patient for the rest for a further 
time. She had a little blue ribbon on that 
night over her black dress—blue, or purple 
maybe; I don’t know; a sort of Chiny color, 
such as I’ve seen on cups and saucers. I 
thought to myself: “ She thinks there'll be 
no more news. In her clean woman’s heart 
she’s my brother’s wife no more.” 

I was right there, Tom, quite. She wasn’t 
Abi’thar’s wife. And she wasn’t mine. 

It was the young Doctor, Reuben Ross. 
She spoke up that very night and told me. 
She spoke before I spoke, thank God! I 
never spoke to Carle, She never knew. It 
was much as the money came—to use an 
unworthy figger—that my love came into 
her lot in life. If there’s a Father of us all, 
he took it, I reckon, as the old gentleman 
took the other, and gave it to her unbeknown. 
If it blessed her in any fashion, she took it 
quiet, askin’ no questions, as if it -had been 
her rightful own. It would have worried 
her if she had known, 

She told me all there was to tell—as how 
she thought Abi’thar was surely dead ; and 
Reuben thought so too, she said; and 
Reuben was so kind, and she was very fond 
of him. But if they could ever think of one 
another Heaven knows, she'said, for he had 
otbers to look after and he was very poor. 
She cried at that. We sat alone in the 
sitting-room, Ske put her face down on 
my knee, the way a child does, and put up 
her little hands, and cried as if her heart 
would break. 

Says I: “Carle, do you love Reuben very 
much ?” 

‘Very much,” she says. 

Says I: ‘‘More than my brother, Abi’thar, 
Carle?” 

She bid her face away from me. She was 
fond of Abi’thar, she-said, and sobbed out 
hard; but she was very, very fond of Dr, 
Ross. In all ber life, she said, she had néver 
loved anybody. quite as dearly as she always 
should love’Dr. Ross. Did I care? she says. 
Was l angry? Did I mind? She thought 
E-was fond of Reuben, too. 

That’s about the end,Tom. What's left 
to'tell is of small account and not interesting 
t6'a third party: If you'll let a whiff of ‘air 
in (when I’m rested a spell), I'll finish up. 


What's that you said? »A great deed to 
do? -Idon’t know. It never struck mesd: 
Uncommon?: Well, maybe. Inever thought 
of: itinsthat way. It was the only thing left 
for: me to do. » I had no choice, as I view it, 
messinate. ..' 

Iwall.lays: just here. She wasn’t meant 
for-me.;, That was plain enough by that 
time, And:you see her heart was set on the 
young Doctor; and:.where the heart: is, 
Scripter runs;is the treasure. If I could hold 
her happiness out in my two hands and say, 
Take:it! What choice had I,man? Carle’s 
treasure I overheard her calling of him 
that ene, evening in» the sitting-room. - It 
ought.to be.a costly thing—s woman’s treas- 
ure. A thing that I couldn’t.afford, you see— 
sot with; all my money. Sol made up my 
mind to give her the money, and that’s how 
I come todo it; No, I've never repented 
nor,regretted it . It’s a great:comfort to me, 
since my cough come on, that I had:it in my 
power to make ‘her happy. I think she 
must be happy.’ 1 meant she should. 

I don’t see why you should take on se 
about it. 1t. seems to me the most natural 
thing. in the world. I couldn't stay nigh her 
any longer. I'd been: too near’ Heaven to 
stay in Hell of my own free will and choice. 
L wassomehow tired, too, those days; wanted 
to. be. by. myself.’ I've. oeen. tired mostly 
ever since. -[ didn't want.themoney.. What 
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use had I for the money? So I made the 
will. I willed it to Carle, and to Abi'thar’s 
baby-after her. Then I tore vp that wil, 
and made another. I wouldn’t restrict nor 
bind her. There might be other children, 
and a mother’s heart don’t see the difference, 
maybe; a child’s a child. And if she leaves 
it to Reuben, I don’t know asI care. She 
shouldn’t be limited and fixed. As there’s 
no limit nor end to the love I bear her, 50 
there shall be none in the money [ leave her. 
That’s my feeling. So I left themoney. It’s 
her unincumbered own. 

There was only one way to do it. Of 
course, you've bit it. I planned a great deal 
how Id do it. I managed very quiet, and 
closed up at the factory, without making 
much ado, and took out-a little from the 
bank for my expenses and to start the world 
anew, and put the will in the sitting-room, 
in one of the Chiny vases on the mantel- 
shelf, where Carle dusted every morning and 
would be'sure to find it; and so I got myself 
ready and says good-bye to no one. 

No, I never said good-bye to her. I darsen’t 
trust myself. When I'd got all ready, I 
went down into the sitting-room and stood 
awhile by the fire (it was a January nigbt) 
and Watched her in and out. She was put- 
ting the supper things away. She had on 
that little Chiny-colored ribbon that I spoke 
of. The baby toddled after, tugging at her 
close. 

I wanted te have set a little while along 
with her, alone. fd rather hoped nobody 
would come in. I shouldn’t have said any- 
thing to startle or to grieve her; but Id like 
to have had a quiet spell alone with her, and 
heard ber talk of little things and seen her 
kiss the baby. But when she got the dishes 
done Reuben came in himself. 

So by and by I put the baby down from 
off my lap, where I had taken him. I'd 
learned him not to be very much afraid of 
of me, altbough a little shy, and looking 
sidewise out of bis eyes—this way. He had 
his mother’s eyes. So I put the baby down, 
and I kissed him. He cried when I kissed 
him. Says I to the baby: “Tell your 
mother, God’s blessing fall on ber and 
hers forevermore! Tell ber, Bub,” says L 
For he could talk in a fashion of his own; 
his mother understood him. Bub listened 
sharp ‘a minute; then he burst out crying, 
and bis mother had to hush bim up. I’ve 
wondered sometimes if the little fellow told 
her any jumbled thing when morning 
come. 

When morning come, you see, I wasa't 
there. I made off while the baby cried. 
Twice I got to the road and come back. 
Twice I stood and looked in at the sitting- 
room window from the outside, in the bitter 
cold. It was biting cold. The snow blew 
up and froze against the pane. I could see 
her dimly, as if it had been a haze before 
my eyes. She set by the fire, on a little 
cricket at his feet. The baby had rolled of 
in the old patched sofy, fast asleep. Reuben 
set by her, and he had a grave look. Now 
and then she cried, and now and then she 
smiled up, as I had seen her smiling up at 
me. I[ could see how anxious and per- 
plexed they were about their love and lot, 
poor things! I couldn’t bear to see her cry 
Reuben couldn't either. Last time I looked, 
in, be put his arm down and drew her up 
and kissed her, and touched the little ribbon 
that she wore, and seemed to sey how sweet 
a look she had in it, and seemed to say a 
thousand things that no man else had any 
right to bear. 

After that I went away. I went down to 
the river, across the fields. There was a 
stretch where the current hadn’t froze, being 
swift and deadly. Sol threw my hat in, 
and the coat ’'d worn that day, and a hand- 
kerchief, and so on, and left ’em there. 

It did come to me, standing looking down 
in the bitter winter night, to throw myself 
in after ’em. But [ma plain, slow man, 
and desperate deeds don’t come easy to me, 
And the water looked very cold, so I come 
away. 

I come away, and I come out here by 
degrees, and took to mining, and after 
di’monds, as you know. I like a downright 
digging work like that. I haven’t made 
much, on account of the cough; but I've 
managed to get along. I've never gone 
hungry and not very often cold. And I 
like to think she’s happy. I do very well. 

Téaw my own death, from drowning, in 
the papers, on the way out here, with full 
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particulars. So I knew that that was safely 
settled. And I took a name, a good name, 
I thought—Carl—C-a-r-l. It reminds me 
more or less of her, anda man don’t need 
‘but one out in these parts; gets nicknames 
enough to serve any dead man’s purpose, like 
myself. 

There’s only one thing I'd like, that I 
know of now. Id like to hear if she is hap- 
py. I'd like to hear just how happy she is. 
I know when she was married. I saw that 
{m the papers. And the news they got from 
Abi’thar; that came, nigh as I can judge, the 
week before. The body was identified by 
some papers that a Native kept and swam to 
meet an American cap’n with for a suita- 
ble sum of money. The creetur’ took care of 
him in his last hours, and secreted the let- 
ters, against a chance to make a little some- 
thing. So the cap’n took ’em tothe Amer- 
ican consul, and it all come out. Thav’s it, 
if I have itstraight. I don’t feel very clear 
of anything to-night. Seems as if I should 
choke to death, odd minutes. 


Tom Brown, come here! I must be 
dressei and take a journey. Come here! 
I’ve had a letter. The mail-stage brought 
it three weeks ago. Peterson got it for me 
at the Crossings. How long since it was 
written? Let me see. It’s six weeks old 
to-day. 

I don’t know how she found out. I 
didn’t understand. But she wants me, Tom. 
She's sent for me. Why don’t you hurry, 
man, and help me dress? Peterson wrote 
her? How did Peterson know? I talked 
to the lad on Christmas. night? But 
the lad was asleep, and his father, 
too. I couldn’t have said much to the 
lad. Talked in my sleep, eh? I don’t 
know; not apt to. Never mind, I can’t 
stop to talk. Have you read the letter? 
I'll read it to you again. No, I won't stop 
for that. They’ve found me out, she says. 
They need me, Tom... Money don’t. make 
ap for me, Tom. Sick and in trouble, and 
the money costs too much in losing me. 
Reuben is sick, you. see; may die, Frets 
after me. She’s fretting, too...She’s in 
trouble—my poor, poor Carle! I can help 
her. Get me up. 

Man alive! waxt do you stand staring 
there so at? I dont see what you're snif- 
fling over, like a,;woman. Can’t. take the 
journey? Can’t.get. out of this.horrible 
frozen hole alive? Can’t get to her? ... Why, 
she’s sent for me! Your crazy, Tom! Give 
me my slothes, .We'll.see. 


Tell ber, Tom, I did my best. lel? her I 
tried #0 go. Be sure, you make wer. under- 
stand that I tried to goto her. And how 
the bleeding struck me when I got my close 
aalf or. I wouldn’t tell her that, but, thad 
the should be sure to understand I tried. tv 
40. 
I can’t see why it should have been like 
yais, It’s a great while since I’ye seen her 
race. And sue sent forme! I should have 
rather obeyed ber orders than these others, 
just this once. Teil her I hoped she had 
been happy; and that I loved her dearly, 
Tom, and meant she should be; and that I 
did very well out here and wanted nothing. 
I don’t know (to, look at it)-as I’ve ever 
really wanted anything but her, That’s the 
worst to understand, maybe, of all—that one 
Btraight thing—why one human creetur’ is 
made to love another human creetur’ .as 
I've loved her, in this singularly conducted 
world. , 

So I’ve got my Sealed Orders for the last 
ime, Tom; and I’m setting out, to foreign 
ands as helpless and as ignorant as any 
van can own bimself to be, 

There are some words I knew at Sunday- 
ichool in Connecticut. I learned the chap- 
ver, but I most forget: 

‘*‘And I saw a book written within and 
on the backside, sealed: with seven seals, 


‘* Who is worthy to open the book and to 
loose the seals thereof? . 

‘‘And no man in Heaven, nor’ in: earth, 
neither under the earth, was able to open the 
book, neither to look thereon. And I beheld, 
and Ilo! ... alamb it had been slain. . . . 
And he came and took the book.”. .... 


Why, tvere’s Susan! I'm glad to see you, 
Susan. Go to school? I'd like to go to 
échool. But I don’t know about going in 
my Father’s house. Can He afford it, Susan, 
do you think? If you're sure Hecan, I'll try 
not to cost him more than His other boys, if 
Icen help it, Shall I begin to-night? 





THE BARN-WINDOW. 


BY LUCY LARCOM, 








Tue old barn-window, John, 
Do you remember it, 
How just above it, on the beam, 
The tame doves used to sit, 
And how we watched the sunshine stream 
Through motes and gossamer, 
When down they fluttered, John, 
With such a breezy whirr ? 


I think the sunsets, John, 
Are seldom now as red ; 

They used to linger like a crown 
Upon your auburn head, 

From the high hay-loft looking down 
To tell me of the nest 

The white hen hid there, John— 
The whole brood’s handsomest ! 


Those times were pleasant, John, 
When we were boy and girl, 
Though modern young folks style them “‘slow”’; 
Alack ! a giddy whirl 
The poor old world is spinning now, 
To stop, who guesses when ? 
Be thankful with me, John, 
That we were children then ! 


Have you forgotten, John, 
That Wednesday afternoon, 
When the great doors were opened wide, 
And all the scents of June 
Came in to greet us, side by side, 
In the high-seated swing, 
Where flocks of swallows, John, 
Fanned us with startled wing ? 


Up to the barn-eaves, John, 
We swung, two happy things, 
At home and careless in the air 
As if we both had wings. 
The mountain-sides lay far and fair, 
Beyond the blue stream’s shore ; 
I eried, ‘Swing higher, John !”” 
And fell upon the floor. 


Next time I saw you, John, 
You stood beside my bed ; 
Tears trembled in your clear boy-glance— 
I thought that I was dead, 
But felt my childish pulses dance 
To be beside you still ; 
L lived to love you, John, 
As to the end I will. 


We swing no longer, John ; 
We sit at owrown door; 

And watch the shadows on the hill, 
The sunshine on the shore. 

But the window in the barn is still 
A magic glass to me ; 

For, through its cobwebs, John, 
Our childhood’s days I see. 





MONTALEMBERT’S CATHOLICTTY. 


BY THE ABBE MICHAUD. 








iy a discourse pronounced at his admission 
into the French Academy, the Duke 
d'Aumale paid homage to Montalembert’s 
greatness of soul. In this he was but the 
echo of all who have known that: great 
champion and valiant Catholic. The Duke 
@Aumale, while evidently desiring to abstain 
frona all mention of the attitude assumed by 
Monvalembert as regards the Vatican Coun- 
cil, ssid let slip the phrase: ‘‘ He [Montalem- 
bert] had no fears for Catholic unity.” 
And again: >‘! He died without‘knowing that 
it was the country’s unity” that'was im- 
periled: We may well be astonished at this 
phrase. The Duke d’Aumale wrote it, no 
doubt,. with «a. view to draw an academic 
coutrast between Catholic unity, which re- 
mains unbroken, and the country’s: unity, 
which has suffered a lesion; or, perhaps, 
the phrase is of: like effect with that other 
phrase of his with-regard’to the condemna- 
tion by the Court of Rome of the Avenir 
newspaper. According to him, that. con- 
demnation was ‘‘ a judgment whose sanction 
is not on this earth.” . In fact, a preacher of 
the purest Romanism could not have spoken 
better, and we should have thought that the 
historian of the Condés would have ex- 
pressed :himself differently. But there are 
concessions: to be: made; it would appear, in 
religious as well as in political affairs. We 
need but read again that! sublime letter of 
Montalembert’s, where he protests against 
the ‘‘Idol of the Vatican,” in order to see 
whether he had fears for Catholic unity. 
We readily admit that Montalembert was 
persuaded that papal infallibility, the doc- 
tine of the Ultramontane faction; would 
wever become, by an actual dogmatic defini: 
tion, the docirine of the Church itself; and 
in this conviction he did not, it is true, be- 
lieve in, the possibilityiof what is called a 
schism. Butif he once were to admit the 
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possibility of such a definition, if ever he 


could have believed that Monsieur Veuillot’s 
doctrine was going to be defined as the doc- 
trine of the Church, what would he not have 
done to preserve unity—not unity with the 
prevaricating Church of the Idol, but with 
the ancient Catholic Church of Christ? The 
Duke d’Aumale, therefore, deceives himself 
when, unconsciously, no doubt, he imposes 
on his readers. . 

M. Cuvillier-Fleury, owing to his political 
position, could be less reserved than the 
Duke d’Aumale, and could more easily 
touch the question of Montalembert’s Cath- 
olic sentiments, as they existed toward the 
close of his career. The director of the 
Academy (Fleury), in bis reply to the Duke 
d@’Aumale, said that Montalembert would 
have exhibited the spectacle of ‘‘ humility 
after the battle was over and of resignation 
after defeat.” This statement surprises us, 
for several reasons. 

First, did Montalembert make humility to 
consist in falsehood—Montalembert, who 
set truth before liberty itself? If, then, he 
was convinced that papal infallibility is an 
error, how could he esteem it humility to 
accept it? No; it would not have appeared 
to him to be humility were he to act after 
that fashion, but rather a dishonor. M. 
Cuvillier-Fleury’s argument, therefore, lacks 
exactness, and he was inspired with it only 
from that false notion of humility which the 
Jesuits have so craftily disseminated among 
even good people. But men ought not to 
be deceived. 

Then, M. Cuvillier-Fleury does not appear 
to be entirely consistent with himself. On 
the one hand, he-pictures to us Montalem- 
bert as the resolute champion of human con- 
science ; in him he exhibits to us “ a sincerity 
maintained at all risks and carried to the 
utmost limit”; he even goes so far as to 
admit that ‘‘ he died a vehement opponent” 
of the doctrine in question. On the other 
hand, quitting the ground of positive’ facts 
and entering on the field of hypotheses, he 
would have us believe that, if Montalembert 
had lived till July 18, 1870, he would have 
accepted the pretended dogma of papal in- 
fallibility. Have we not here not only a 
pure hypothesis, but, further, a plain contra- 
diction? Like the Duke d’Aumale; ‘per- 
haps M. Cuvillier-Fleury has allowed him- 
self the use of hyperbolical language. Per- 
haps he did not attach to the passage we 
are criticising any greater importance than 
to that other in which he said that he had 
undertaken the task of exalting a French 
prince “whom the great doctors of the 
Christian Church approached only with 
trembling.” : 

But M. Cuvillier-Fleury seems to take his 
assertion in earnest, and the proof which he 
gives for the opinion expressed by him is a 
passage from a life of Montalembert by Mrs. 
Oliphant. We have not the honor of being 
acquainted with Mrs. Oliphant, and, conse- 
quently, we have neither the right nor the 
wish to suspect her personal sincerity. But 
we must observe that it was not Mrs. Oli- 
pbant herself who had the pretended con- 
versation with Montalembert which she re- 
ports. ‘‘One of his visitors,” says Mrs. 
Oliphant. Who is this visitor? Mrs. Oli- 
phant does not give his name, neither does 
M. Cuvillier-Fleury, nor is it given by M: 
Foisset, who reports the same conversation) 
In short, no one names this visitor, not even 
fhose who have such an interest in giving 
his name. Now, we ask every man of good 
faith if such silence must not appear to be 
very suspicious? How Gould it be any dis- 
grace for one to be named in such circum- 
stances? This whole affair seems to be a 
story ‘concocted by interested parties, who 
still betray some remnant of sincerity by 
the silence which they so obstinately keep as 
to the name of this visitor.. Again and 
again have we asked of M. Foisset and of 
Montalembert’s legatees permission to prove 
from writings that Montalembert did, in fact, 
to the end combat the shameless palinodia 
of papal infallibility (see ? Opinion Nationale 
of June 19th and October 16th, 1872); but 
this permission was never granted. Thus 
the defenders of this conversation ate fore- 
most in laying no great stress upon it. 

Madame Craven, author of ‘‘ Le Recit 
dune Sour,” says in her critique of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s work (Correspondant, 29th Dec., 
1872): ‘‘ We judge it superfluous now to 
protest with indignation against those who, 
being in revolt or insubmission, would dare 
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maintain that to-day this illustrious. 
the Church would be found in their 
were he living. To make any reply to 

them would be, in fact, to offer an insult to 

his glorious memgry.” This way of dealing 

with an opponent is convenient and expedi. 

tious. Madame Craven, who is ‘excellent gt 

romance, gets out of a difficulty With perfect 

ease. But she might have been more ¢ip. 

cumspect. There was no call for display. 

ing her vexation or for admitting so Plainly 

that she was defending a bad cause. 

M. Veuillot, notwithstanding the gs 
desire he has of being reconciled with Mont. 
alembert dead and of making him pass for 
a Liberal Catholic penitent, has said implicit. 
ly that the thing was impossible. Bestoy. 
ing upon the Old Catbolics, who wou 
defend the Old Catholicism of Montalen. 
bert, the title of “mediocre robbers of 
Montalembert’s fame,” he, notwithstanding, 
virtually admits that Montalembert was jng 
the man to have written all that the robbery 
of his fame report. What must Madame 
Craven think of that admission? Is not 4 
Veuillot a good judge on such a question} 

Let the Roman Catholics of the Correspong. 
ant and Frangais school say and do ‘what 
they will, in concert with Madame Monta. 
lembert and the Jesuits, still, what Monta. 
lembert wrote concerning the baseness of 
the Correspondant will remain ‘to prove tha 
he had broken away from that hypocriticg 
and prevaricating set. Nor can we forget 
that he wrote to Father Hyacinthe : “If the 
Liberal Catholics;would but speak what they 
think, their attitude would be of greater 
service and more honorable ; but they prefer 
to assume the attitude so well personified in 
the Francais.” Some days before his death 
he did not hesitate, in our presence, to call 
that sheet ‘the vilest of treagons.” Such 
are the people who to-day constitute them. 
selves defenders of Montalembert’s fame, 
and who, greedily turning his great name to 
the advantage of their base interests; sttive 
to pass him off in the eyes of @ mich 
abused public as one of their party. *" 

M. Wallon offsets Mrs. Oliphant’ story 
with the following narrative: “ As regards 
the sentiments in which Montalembert died; 
here is what was written me from thé 
country by one of his friends and adinirets: 
‘T have read a letter written by the ‘teste 
mentary legatees of Montalembert, and’ 
fills me with astonishment. I saw him 
the eve of his death, and I assure you that the 
animated, vehement language in which lt 
spoke to'me of the new zdolatry, at the samt 
time encouraging me to use all my strengh 
in opposing it, was very different from th 
language they have put into his mouth. Stil, 
as he was homo duplex and fickle, the story 
is plausible. Beyond a doubt, Monte 
lembert' was’ capable of going from” ou 
extreme to another, when under thé’ ir 
fluence of his own imagination aud passion. 
As M. Veuillot remarks, the motto ‘he ‘had 
chosen (Qualis ab Incepto) was but ‘a sincere 
though impotent aspiration toward bis 
idol. In point of fact, no one can say fot 
certain what he was likely to have dont 
after the Vatican Council, considering the 
retractions of Father Gratry and Bishop 
Dupatloup. But this we do know, that é 
died resolutely opposed to papal infallibility 
and to all the idolatries of Popery. Furthet, 
we know that, under the sway of thatve 
hement opposition, it was not possible for 
him’ to hold such a conversation as is st 
tributed to him, and which would show him 
to have died a Vewillotin’” 

Little more need be said. If the infalli- 
bility of the Pope is a dogma—i. «., a truth 
revealed by Jesus Christ and necessary fot 
salvation—then Montalembert surely died § 
heretic. In the eyes of all Ultramontanes 
who would be logical he must appeat # 
heterodox and heretical. For the Olé 
Catholics he will ever continue to be 
what he was during the later yeatl 
of his life, a non-Ultramontane Catho- 
lic. Certain it is that Montalembert 
wrote this sentence ‘regarding the autr 
Ultramontane doctrines: ‘Even though I 
had to pass for an old dotard, or for an ab- 
solute idiot, or, what is worse, for 4 double: 
dyed heretic, still to my last breath this will 
be the expression of my conscience and 
my heart.” Every word here tells. We 
have here no inconsiderate conviction, no 
flight of imagination, but an act of the cons 
science. In bis conscience Montalembert 
has no fear to ‘pass for a heretic; he would 
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Now, ‘surely; e'sincere man, who uses stich 

1 in w well-considered document; in 
gdocament which he means to uphold at 
every cost, ‘in spite of the severest criticisms 
of his friends; in a document which, far 
from retracting it, he calls his’ Religious 


» Testament—sach a man could never, a short 


time afterward, turn about-face and say the 
very contrary, in'a shameful palinode, such 
as he would so vigorously condemn if pro- 
nounced'by another. Regard for Montalem- 
pert “forbids the supposition. No matter 
what pressure was brought to bear on his 


‘mind at the last moment, no matter how 


pis féebleness was taken advantage of in a 
moment of delirious suffering and of mental 


" ghsorption, it will remain proved by authen- 


\qi¢ documents, which the legatees will not 
pe able to conceal forever, that he ever re- 
jected, while in the possession of his facul- 
ties) not only papal infallibility, but the 
qhole Ultramontane system. 





ROHLFS, THE GERMAN EX- 
PLORER OF AFRICA. 


BY PBOF. WILLIAM WELLS. 





‘tae Germans have done and are now 
doing a great work in African exploration, 
avd the lion of the hour in this interesting 
field is Gerhard Rohifs. After many years 
of the Btrangest adventures, which sound 
more like romance than history, he has at 
jast returned to his fatherland to delight his 
countrymen with his well-told tale of travel 
and exploration in nearly every portion of 
the African continent. His vivacity and 
freshness on the platform, combined with 
his rare quality of giving a popular and 
fascinating character to the scientific por- 
tions of his discourses, have made the lec- 
ture system popular in Germany, where it 
has hitherto not been received with much 
favor, and he has thus been invited to visit 
nearly every city and town in the land, to 
relate the story of his African travels. 

Multitudes have thus followed him in his 

adventures in Morocco and his venturesome 
journey across the Atlas peak to the oasis of 
Tuat, which he was the first European to 
visit, and have listened with intense inter- 
est to his daring journey straight through 
the African desert to the realm of the Sul- 
tan-of Bornou; have seen him on the 
waters of the Niger, and after an absence of 
two years in these inhospitable regions have 
again seen him reappear on the western 
coast of Africa. Then he tells a thrilling 
story of his visit to the famous oasis of Jupi- 
ter Ammon, through the burning sands of 
the Libyan Desert, and his subsequent ad- 
ventures in the train of the English army in 
the campaign against Abyssinia, which he 
joined, by order of the King of Prussia, to 
make @ special report to that monarch of 
the condition of the territory of King Theo- 
dore, 

In these extensive wanderings Rohlfs suf- 
fered hunger and thirst and every other pri- 
vation conceivable under the circumstances, 
and was several times at Death’s door, either 
by the dangers of travel or the treachery and 
cruelty of the natives. He graduated in 
medicine at home, but his roving spirit pre- 
vented him from quietly settling down to 
the practice of his profession ; and,asa mere 
youth, with little money and nc fame, he 
wandered through Austria, Switzerland, 
and Italy, and at last entered the service of 
the French in their campaigns against the 
Arabs of Algiers. He fought so bravely as 
to receive several distinctions, and in the 
meanwhile learned to steel his body against 
hardship and prepare himself for the great 
career of which he then had no forebodings. 
Above all, he learned the character and the 
language of the Arabs, and, on leaving the 

ch army, determined to visit Morocco, 
which was then so hostile to Europeans that 
he was forced to do so in the character of a 
traveling Mohammedan physician—for to 
trayel as a Christian would have been cer- 
tain death among the fanatical Moslem pop- 
ulation. 

The Grand Sherif of Ufan, & prince un- 
usually friendly to Europeans, received him 
kindly and favored his project of visiting 
the interior. He even gave him a mule with 
which to visit Fez, the capital city of the 
Province, and a letter of recommendation to 
the general of the army there stationed. On 
Lis arrival, the Sultan was just holding a re- 
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European, garb. On learning that Rohblfs 
was a physician, the commander immediate- 
ly attached ‘him in that capacity to the army, 
about to make a campaign to the distant city 
of Mekinez, giving the traveler the very best 
opportunity to visit this interesting region. 
Here he was allowed to put up his sign and 
begin practice with such simple remedies as 
salves, camphor, emetics, etc., which was all 
that he could obtain. His‘‘ shingle,” con- 
taining the words in Arabic ‘‘ Musta- 
pha, the German. physician and surgeon,” 
was & Curiosity and an innovation. Such 
a thing had never been seen before in 
Mekinez, and crowds stood before it from 
morning till night, spelling out its cabalistic 
words. But the new style took with the 
natives, and Rohlfs was voted a success. 
He made fame and money and acquired ex- 
perience and influence. With these arose 
in his mind the idea of exploring the coun- 
try, for which enterprise he was now so 
capitally fitted out. The authorities gave him 
the permission, and we soon find him on the 
banks of the Wadi-Dra, of Southern Moroc- 
co, which he traced from west to east in all 
its extent. He then visited the oasis of 
Tafilet, where he came near losing his life 
among the populace, who suspected him of 
being a French spy, in the interest of Napo- 
leon, with a view of annexing Morocco to 
Algiers. 

The ruling sherif of this oasis understood 
him better than the crowd, and not only 
protected him, but aided him on his way to 
another oasis, where he became so friendly 
with the chief as to eat out of the same 
bowl with him. Rohlfs, counting on the 
sacredness of Mohammedan hospitality, 
showed him all his treasures. The result 
was that, shortly after having resumed his 
journey, he was waylaid, robbed, and nearly 
murdered, being left for dead. After three 
days of fearful suffering, entirely alone in 
the burning sand, he was found by some 
wandering Arabs, who were attracted by 
his cries for water. . They relieved him, and 
kindly cared for him until he was able to 
resume his journey to the frontiers of Al- 
geria, to which he now determined to re- 
turn. Here he was kindly received by the 
French commandant, and nursed in the hos- 
pital until he could receive means and let- 
ters from home. 

His account of his journey through Mo- 
rocco soon made him known and placed 
him ata bound among the list of famous 
explorers. He had proved his peculiar 
capacity as a pioneer of geographical science 
and chose Africa as the field of his labors. 
He made a second visit to Morocco, which 
was as rich in scientific discovery as the 
first. Through aid there received he was 
able to carry. out his favorite design of pass- 
ing through the oasis of Tuat, hoping to 
cross the Desert of Sahara to Timbuctoo. 
But he found the whole region in a state of 
war, and was forced to return to the Med- 
iterranean. Determined not to be baffled, 
he again started for Central Africa by way 
of Tripoli and Moorzook. He was thus 
lost in the desert for years; and, when he re- 
appeared, it turned out that he crossed the 
entire continent to the Atlantic Ocean on the 
south, visiting Kouka, the capital of Bornou, 
and gaining the favor and protection of its 
sultan, Omar. He much desired to visit 
Waday, where Vogel and Beurmann had 
been murdered; but found it impossible to do 
so. He returned from the Atlantic coast by 
steamer to England, where the Geographical 
Society voted him its highest distinction— 
the great gold medal. 

His own countrymen voted him a hero. 
King William of Prussia obtained permis- 
sion of the English Government to send him 
with Lord Napier to Abyssinia, where he 
witnessed the storming of Magdala and 
brought home the great silver seal of state 
of the unlucky King Theodore. This com- 
mission was scarcely finished when he was 
ordered to undertake the transmission to 
the Sultan of Bornou of very costly presents 
from the King of Prussia, in recognition of 
the kindness shown to the several German 
explorers who had visited him. Rohlf 
superintended the enterprise, which he con- 
fided to Dr. Nachtigal, while he explored all 
the northern coast of Africa, from Tripoli 
to Alexandria, throwing new light on almost 
every region lying in this belt. He is now 
remaining at home for a season,as counselor 
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lishing books, writing essays, delivering 
lectures, and, in short, making the secrets 
of Africa household matters to his people, 
who through hia magnetism are being won- 
derfully stirred up regarding Africa, which 
they even propose to colonize with emigrants 
and penetrate with railroads, 
= — 


JOHN STUART MILL. © 
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BY JOSEPH JOHN MURPHY. 





My teacher ! so indeed thou art, 
Though I was never at thy side; ” 

My fellow-Christian | though thy heart, ” 
Perhaps, the name would have denied; 


T call thee happy : thou wert strong 
In age with all the power of youth; 
With zeal for freedom, hate of wrong, 
Reverence for man and-love of truth ; 


And thou couldst read, as ina scroll, 
The laws of Nature and of mind; 
But wherefore was it that thy soul 
To higher things than these was blind ? 
The world thy intellect descried 
Was colored with no heavenly glow ; 
Thy thought, a dwelling fair and wide, 
But lighted only from below. 


And yet, if God is light indeed, 
Then surely, whether clear or dim 
Our knowledge, all its rays proeeed— 
’ Though they be broken rays—from Him. 


And He, I know, will guide thee right. 
The pure to Him shall seé their way ; 
The just shall tread a path of light, 
Increasing to the perfect day ; 
And thou art such as these, and He 
Who healed the blind will touch thine 
eyes, 
To see the God thou didst not see, 
The Christ thou didst not recognize : 


And that which seemed a Stygian shore 
Will prove a land of knowledge, grown 
From earthly germs yet more and more, 
Till thou shalt know as thou art known. 
(a 


BENEFICENCE IN THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 


BY B. l, STANTON, D.D. 





Tue latest of the many boards and com- 
mittees, now numbering some eight or more, 
which the Presbyterian Church has set in 
tmoion for benevolent purposes is styled the 
“Committee on Benevolence and Finance.” 
It has been in operation, formally and inform- 
ally, more than two years. Some of its early 
friends and foes regarded it as designed to 
swallow up all the other boards and com- 
mittees. In each General Assembly since 
the inception of the scheme it has been 
warmly advocated and as vigorously op- 
posed. It can be regarded, as yet, as noth- 
ing more than an experiment. Some say it 
is ‘‘ merely tolerated.”” In deference to the 
most excellent laymen who have stood spon- 
sors for it, it is permitted a fair trial. 

One serious mistake which the friends of 
the new scheme make is in claiming for it 
what does not belong to it. The claim is not 
directly stated, hut rather left to be inferred. 
One writer says: ‘‘The central idea now 
being pressed upon the Presbyterian Church 
by its committee is that of giving money di- 
rectly to Christ, as an act. of worship, ac- 
cording to the apostolic injunction, and of 
doing it often.” 

The changes have been rung upon each of 
these points in almost every General Assem- 
bly for twenty years or more, and by com- 
mittees there and in synods and presby- 
teries the whole subject has been elaborated 
again and again. And, more than this, many 
churches all over the land; before the “ Com- 
mittee on Benevolence and Finance’ was 
born, have systematically acted on this plan. 
viz., 1, “Giving money directly to Christ,” 
whether for the support of the Gospel at 
home or sending it abroad; 2, Giving it 
‘“‘as an act of worship”; 3, “Doing it often”— 
that is, “every week,” as the Apostle en- 

joins. These facts are notorious. And yet 
the impression has often been made, whether 
intended or not, that not until the: action of 
this last-born of the Assembly’s committees 
has the Church recognized and practiced 
upon these principles. This supposed claim 
was rebuked by several speakers in the late 
Assembly at Baltimore. 

Another feature of this scheme, for which 
perhaps may be yielded to this committee 
undisputed paternity, is that in which, at 


each Assembly, the pecuniary ability of the 
church. for an entire year in advance is meas- 
ured, and the amount assessed for the pur- 
poses of benevolence is apportioned among 
the several boards and committees. ‘‘The 
charitable work of this large organization,” 
says your correspondent, “calls for the col- 
lection in round numbers of a million and a 
half of dollars.” . Not until within the last 
two or three years, or somewhere about the 
time this scheme was first broached, has the 
Assembly ever presumed to predetermine 
what the benevolence of the people should 
be, prescribing how much the people should 
give to each object,etc. But this it has 
done every year since the Assembly, which 
met in Detroit in May, 1872, did “enjoin 
upon every presbytery” the appointment of 
a standing committee, ‘‘ to use all means in 
its power to have brought before all the 
congregations in the presbytery the plans 
that may be recommended (by the Commit- 
tee on Benevolence and Finance) for secur- 
ing contributions, and to give each pastor 
and session information of the wants of the 
various objects and what is expected of 
each congregation.” These presbyterial 
committees are required to ‘‘report to the 
Committee on Benevolence and Finance at 
least once every six months,” showing ‘‘ the 
amount contributed for each” of the “ dif- 
ferent objects” prescribed, and give ‘‘ such 
other information” as may at any time “‘ be 
called for by the committee.” All this is 
followed by what should be given without 
abridgment. ‘‘ Resolved, 7. No church not 
complying with the directions of the Assem- 
bly to make collections for the several 
boards shall receive aid from the funds of 
the Church.” (Minutes, 1872, pp. 39, 40.) 

This plan involves principles which are 
directly opposed to the method laid down 
in the Word of God. 1. It is an assessment 
in advance, and necessarily without knowl- 
edge of the people’s ability. The Assembly 
prescribes the amount for the whole Church 
and enjoins the lower judicatories to see that 
it is forthcoming. 2. Presbyteries are to 
prescribe ‘‘ what is expected of each congre- 
gation.” Are, then, pastors and sessions to 
fix the amount for each individual? The 
Assembly’s principle would involve this, 
8. The Assembly, in its seventh resolution, 
determines the pains and penalties to be 
visited upon any church “not complying 
with its directions.” These directions em- 
brace “‘collections for the several boards,” 
and the amount is fixed by the presbytery 
in pre-determining ‘‘ what is expected of 
each congregation.” 

The scriptural plan is in direct antagonism 
to this. 1. Instead of any court of the 
church, or even an apostle, prescribing the 
amount to be given, each person is to deter- 
toine that for himself: ‘‘ Every man accord- 
ing to his ability.” 2. Each one’s ability is 
to be determined from his circumstances at 
the time of giving : “ As God hath prospered 
him.” It isa judgment founded upon actual 
knowledge of the present and precludes 
guesses about the future. 3. We read in 
Scripture of no pains and penalties threat- 
ened upon a church for ‘‘not complying 
with directions” from any supervising board 
assuming to prescribe in advance the meas- 
ure of its benevolence. While benevolent 
giving is a manifest duty and its omission a 
sin, the whole matter of amount and object 
is left to the individual. 

These plans are as opposite as the poles. 
The one is founded upon common sense and 
the Word of God, and the other upon 
human wisdom—which, as illustrated in 
this case, is but human folly. To show this, 
it is only needful to note two things as to 
the actual working of the Assembly’s plan. 


The first is the care bestowed in the As- 
sembly in getting up what has come to be 
known within the last two years as ‘‘the 
budget.” Upon this the testimony is the 
very best. It comes from a speech made in 
the Baltimore Assembly, in May last, by one 
of the foremost laymen in New York, and 
who isa leading member of the Committee 
on Benevolence and Finance. At the As- 
sembly at’ Detroit, the year before, the 
amount prescribed for benevolence and ap- 
portioned among the several boards and 
committees was $1,850,000. In speaking of 
this at Baltimore, John Taylor Johnston, 
Esq., said: “I wish to state, with regard to 
the schedule of last year, that it was one of 
the wildest things that was ever brought 











before the Presbyterian Church, and it was 





of the General Assembly, where large sums 
were to be voted to certain boards without 
consideration. Instead of cutting some 
boards down, they raised other boards up, 
and brought in a schedule for $1,850,000, 
and they got $1,850,000. What is the use of 
calling for sums which the boards or com- 
mittees are not likely to get?” Mr. John- 
ston was a member of the Detroit Assembly, 
and no doubt had the best means of know- 
ing whereof he affirmed at Baltimore. 

The other thing of practical moment is 
the actual condition of these matters of 
benevolence after a year’s trial, as developed 
at the Baltimore Assembly. Nearly all the 
larger boards were reported more or less in 
debt—the Board of Foreign Missions to the 
amount of $180,000 and others in sums 
which seriously embarrassed them, This 
arose from the ‘ wildest” calculations at 
Detroit. The boards based their estimates 
for expenditure upon an assessed aggregate 
of $1,850,000; but the receipts fell short 
$500,000. The consequence is that the in- 
debted boards are straining every nerve to 
recover themselves. The Foreign Board, 
which was foremost to appeal, raised nearly 
$75,000 in pledges in the Assembly. The 
churches are now endeavoring to redeem 
these pledges, but the amount required is 
considerably behind. The Board of Edu- 
cation and others also are striving to meet 
_ their debts. How well they are succeeding 
is not made known. 

But how about the ensuing year? Meny 
believe that these debts will seriously affect 
the recular collections, and that at the next 
Assembly there may be still further compli- 
cations. Mr. Johnston, chairman of the 
Committee, reported at Baltimore ‘‘ the bud- 
get” for the present year, $1,500,000, as 
requisite for the Board and Committee, say- 
ing: “Inthe judgment of the Committee, the 
Church can and will raise one and a half 
million of dollars.” But what is the judg- 
ment of a committee worth in a matter of 
this kind? Last year it failed by half a 
million. Is it this year wise or ‘‘ wild”? 
We shall perhaps know next May. 

One thing is clear: there is more dis- 
satisfaction with our present methods of 
benevolence than is dreamed of in New 
York or Philadelphia. We do not think it 
can all be laid at the door of the Committee 
on Benevolence and Finance, which some 
regard as not the fifth but the ninth wheel 
to our Presbyterian coach. The main dif- 
ficulty lies in acting upon principles which 
are in plain contravention of the Werd of 
God. 





JOTTINGS IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Tue Adirondack region may be divided 
into two sides or sections. The eastern side 
lies in Essex County and is the region of 
the loftiest mountains. Through this sec- 
tion the travel is mainly by wagons. The 
western side lies in Franklin and Hamilton 
counties, with a part of St. Lawrence, and 
is the region of the lakes. Here the travel 
is almost entirely by boats. It isin this re- 
gion of the lakes that the hunting and 
eamping out and the chief portion of the 
fishing are to be found. There is also fine 
bunting and fishing in the mountain section. 
A line drawn due south from Martin’s would 
divide these two sections of the Adiron- 
dacks pretty fairly. 

I have determined to confine my trip this 
summer to the mountain side, and here the 
grandest scenery is to be found. It is the 
Tyrol of the Atlantic States. There is a 
perfect prodigality of forest, and wild glen, 
and towering peaks, and foaming cascades ; 
so that one is tempted to ask, ‘‘ Wherefore 
is all this waste?” But, if no human eye ex- 
plores the recesses of grandeur and beauty, 
the Creator must please himself in behold- 
ing his magnificent handiwork, He, doubt- 
less, delights himself in looking upon the 


untrodden peaks of the. Himalayas. and 
the Andes. 


If there are-not many lakes in this eastern 
quarter, there are two or three of supreme 
loveliness.. The gem is Lake Placid. I 
wonder that more has not been said or sung 
of this peerless little sheet of water. It1s 
six miles long and two.in width, divided 
by three picturesque islands and completely 
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| ‘by ‘forest-cdvered . mountains. 
Whiteface rises from its head and from its 
fodt you gaze upou McIntyre and Tahawas. 
There is only one cleared field on its lonely 
shores, As we paddled over its glassy sur- 
face, at early morn, while the mists were 
shot through with the rising suovlight, the 
beauty of the scene was almost intoxicating. 
We used up all our superlatives, and then 
sat still and betield tie glory of God. 

If Placid is the gem: of the Jakes, so is 
Keene the jewel of the valleys. For eight 
miles one can drive along beside the trans- 
parent Ausable, amid fragrant hay-fields, 
and every turn in the road brings a new 
view of the overhanging mountains. ‘At the 
head of the valley, in the midst of the woods, 
stands Bede's rustic inn. I should not won- 
der if the mountaineer who keeps it is a 
kinsman of “ Adam Bede.” His guests are 
attired in blue flannel Bloomers and look 
like a squad. of Tyrolese. Their chief em- 
ployment is tramping through the woods 
and trout fishing. Back of the inn is the 
Roaring Brook Fall. A little more water 
over those wild rocks would be an improve- 
ment, From Bede's a four-mile scramble 
over the stones or a rough ride on 
a “buckboard” brings you to the Ausa- 
ble Ponds. Then a shell canoe waits 
to take you through the ‘‘ Ponds” (which is 
too prosaic a name for two such bewitching 
little lakes), and then you are in the very 
heart of the Adirondacks. The untrodden 
forest which extends from the Upper Pond 
to the summits of Gray Peak and Tabawas 
is the lair of the bear and the wild cat. They 
claim that a panther, measuring twelve feet 
from his teeth to the tip of his tail, was killed 
there not long ago. But this statement— 
like Murray’s ‘‘ yarn” about Stepben Mar- 
tin’s famous ride at the tail of a deer—is to 
be received with several ounces, of allow- 
ance, It is doubtful whether an actual 
panther has been seen in the Adirondacks 
very lately. Mr. Colvin tells me that he 
discovered genuine traces of them on Mount 
Colden. and about .Avalanche -Lake,--The 
magnificent scenery of the. Ausable Ponds 
will well repay the fatigues of reaching it. 
There is excellent camping here, too, for 
those who prefer swallowing the smoke of a 
smudge to being devoured by mosquitoe. 


A few days ago we drove over to Martin's, 
on Lower Saranac Lake, halting for an hour 
bestde the rocky tomb of Old John Brown. 
That immense bowlder at the foot of the 
hero’s grave is the most appropnate monu- 
ment I have ever seen in America. We 
found Martin’s caravansary enlarged, with a 
slight touch of Saratoga about its decorated 
parlors. 

But the collection of canoes and of brown- 
faced guides at the old doorway was like 
the days of yore. Among the guides is the 
redoubtable “Steve,” who, when asked 
about the ride at the deer’s tail, puts on a 
knowing look and remains silent. From 
the wharf at the door of Martin’s is the chief 
starting-point by boat to the region of the 
lakes. 

There fs nothing that we have enjoyed 
more than the drives through the cool, 
shadowy aisles of these dense forests.’ Over 
our heads the beeches and the pines embrace 
each other. Occasionally a partridge crosses 
the road before our horses. The tangled 
woods beside us are still as “before the 
winds were made,” save when the music of 
an unseen brook in the thickets ripples upon 
the ear. This is God’s great temple of 
silence. It is good to be here. 

We would fain linger in this verdant 
valley of Keene much longer; but our lug- 
gage is elsewhere and we must move on- 
ward. This region is a nestling-place for 
artists. Mr. Griggs, of Boston, is making up a 
series of capital landscapes, which be paints 
with a rapid hand. A more entertaining 
companion cannot be found than he. This 
morning, in our drive, we came upon 
William Hart, perched on 8 rock and sketch- 
ing ‘‘ Hull's Falls,” a fine cascade of the 
Ausable. The two Hart~ brothers—James 
and William—can ‘paint trees so true ‘to 
Nature: that a bird ‘might try to light on 
them. There is “ good society,” toc, here at 
Dibble's neat, clean hotel. President Porter, 


of Yale, is among the guests. Perhaps in 
these quiet nooks he may meditate another 


treatise upon mental philosophy, which may 

shed fresh«luster‘on American thoaght. and 

renew the days of Edwards and Dwight. 
K2ane VALLEY, N. Y., August 24, 1873. 





Tae Lord doth know, the Lord doth see 
How willingly, how joyfully, 

I would within his vineyard stay 

And béar the burden of the day. 

But yet he bids me stand apart, 

With folded hands and longing heart. 


I see at morn, the happy throng 

Pass by my door, with laugh and song ; 
They are so glad, they are so gay, 

So ready for the busy day ; 

And when at eve they homeward go, 
Sometimes with weary steps and slow, 
But laden with the sweet new wine, 
And purple clusters of the vine, 

And precious sheaves of golden grain, 
To recompense their toil and pain, 
But that the Lord doth choose for me, 
I fain within their ranks would be. 


Yet, though I can but hope and wait, 
I am not sad nor desolate, 

For every day, with bounty free, 

The Master bringeth gifts to me; 
From out his life there seems to shine 
A wondrous glory irto mine. 

My life ! how dark and how unclean, 
How poor and fruitless it has been ! 
But sure the seed He planted there, 
That should have grown so tall and fair, 
Must now, at last, begin to spring 
Beneath such heavenly nourishing. 


And if perchance I fail to see 

The thought of God concerning me, 

I leave in peace my fallow field, 

Till his great Love shall make it yield; 
And when at last the corn and wine 
Of all his harvests shall be mine, 
Then I shall know, or soon or late, 
They also serve who stand and wait. 





THE DARKNESS OF THE DARK 
AGES. 


BY E. A. LAWRENCE, D. D. 


Just before the rise of Mohammedanism the 
Church began to pass into a cloud. The 
Episcopate of Rome grew into the Papacy, 
and the Pope gained a sovereignty over not 
only the Church, but kings and emperors. 
He placed them under penance, he inter- 
dicted the use of their royal prerogatives 
and absolved their sabjects from fealty. 

Monasticism, with its incidental advan- 
tages and gigantic evils, had sprung up. 
The celibacy of the clergy followed, under 
the notion of a superior priestly sanctity; 
and later was made imperative, as a means 
of a more effective police force for the pur- 
poses of the Papacy and Church sovereignty. 
The root of this regulation was a false and 
perilous idea of chastity, that forbade wives 
to the priesthood; yet tolerated (almost 
eulogized) courtesans, which cast dishonor 
upon woman, whom Christianity bad just 
begun to elevate, and discredited the domes- 
tic affections and virtues, which it is its pecu- 
War province to cherish and hallow. History 
shows during the medieval ages, when wed- 
lock in the priesthood was declared by the 
Church a crime, that nunneries were very 
numerous and much like priestly brothels ; 
that infanticide was often winked at as a 
cover for clerical fornication; that the 
**cullagium” (the tax levied on the concu- 
bines kept by the priests) was in some coun- 
tries a source of national revenue; that 
many parishes were obliged to iusist that 
the parish priest should keep a sub-wife, as a 
protection to their wives and daughters; 
that Pope John XXIII was convicted of 
incest and adultery; that Augustine, Bishop 
of Canterbury, was the known father of sev- 
enteen children in a single village; and that 
Henry,-Bishop of Liége, was deposed only 
when his children numbered sixty-five. 

This monasticism assumes that it is an 
eminence of Christian saintliness to live on 
a little barley bread and muddy water; to 
dwell ina hole and never eat more than 
five fics in a day; never to wash one’s 
clothes and never to change them till they 
fall to pieces—all of which, Jerome says, he 
had seen in some of the saintliest; to go, as 
St. Anthony did, to extreme old age without 
washing his feet, and as St. Abraham did for 
fifty years without washing either feet or 
face; or as St. Johnof Lycopolis, who did 
not allow himself to seé a woman, not even 


-his mother, for forty-eight years. 


How contrary to the Christian idea of 


chastity, inward purity, and harmony with 


God’s ordinance, and to charity, a careful 
concern: for .our fellow-men is this shun. 
ning of them, this social rupture and renun- 





ciation of the world, water, women, 

if they were the trinity of evils! For what 
did God make woman, if man’s de. 
pends on so eschewing her? Can it be that 
unwashed faces and filth are more 

to God than personal cleanliness ang 
muddy water is a better spiritual Purifier 
than clear? Is standing thirty years on 8 
pillar sixty feet in the air, as did 
Stylites, and bowing In the sioht of Wonder. 
ing spectators, entering into one’s Closet, for 
prayer to the Father which seeth in secret? 
Yet under these hallucinations there wu 
working a thought of deep moral defi 

a feeling of personal sinfulness and need of 
expiation, that prompted to self-conflict but 
was abused by self-torture and ostentation, 

It was a dark age when the Memoris] 
sacrament of the Church was Con verted jaty 
a veritable sacrifice, and the bread and win, 
were literally transubstantiated into the fies 
and blood of the Saviour ; when saints and 
images and relics were the objects of adon. 
tion and the Virgin Mother was counted g. 
most the only way of access to the Diving 
Son; when doomas of penance and purge. 
tory, of unctions and confessionals, of ingy). 
sitions, indulgences, and absolutions wer 
so much relied on, designed, perhaps, tp 
help man onward to Heaven, but whic 
really made the way more difficult and dyn. 
gerous, over so many turnpikes and toll. 
bridges and through so many dark or dim. 
ly-lighted by-paths. It was dark when ignor. 
ance of God’s Word was deemed safer for thy 
masses than the free study of it ; when bling 
submission to papal decrees was esteema 
holier than intelligent obedience to th 
Divine commands, if the two chanced tol 
in conflict; when the Church set itself 
against discoveries in natural science, » 
prejudicial to Christian institutions; and 
when divergent faiths in philosophy and 
theology were pronounced accursed, and the 
schismatics doomed to recantation or to be 
put out of the world, for the good of their 
souls and the safety of the Church 

Btill there were some bright lights shining 
in this darkness; many fragrant flowers that 
bloomed in this desert age; sweet charities, 
beautiful characters, stainless lives, ands 
pure, self-sacrificing devotion to the Mase, 
It was an age of faith, though much of te 
faith was priestly, rather than godly, when 
God and the priest differed. During thi 
darkness the Church made small acquit 
tions, and these often more by subjugatio 
than conversion. 

In the eleventh century it began to he {et 
by the Christian nations as a bumillation 
and a deep stain upon them that the Holy 
Land and the Holy Sepulcher should be held 
by infidel Mussulmans. Just at the close of 
the century Pope Sylvester II sounded the 
bugle-notes of war for their recovery. Bat 
there was no general response. Later, unde 
the inspirations of the bermit of Amiens, 
an atmy of eight hundred thousand ww 
collected —monks, mechavics, farmen, 
spendtbrifts, speculators, and malefactors— 
and, with Godfrey, Raymond, and Hugo # 
leaders, it moved toward the scene of 
action. 

A few only reached the Holy City, barely 
enough to drive out the Moslem and estab 
lish a Christian kingdom. After the fim 
shock the Mohammedan powers rallied and 
began to regain their lost cities. This roused 
the spirit of-8t. Bernard to preach anothet 
crusade; and large armies, under Lovis of 
France and Conrad of Germany, were 8002 
in motion. But most of them perished by 
shipwreck, famine, or the sword of the 
Saracens. Saladin was a master strategist 
and a brilliant general and his forces were § 
unit. In the Christian eamp there were the 
jealousies of rival chieftains, avarice, 
bition, and the weakness of division. 

In the thirteenth century great prepart 
tions were made and large armies m0 
forward, under the general conduct of the 
excommunicated Frederic II of Germany: 
He was very reluctant to engage in the boot 
less enterprise. But when in 1223 A. D. be 
arrived in Palestine, instead of carrying 00 
the war, he terminated it, to the disappoint 
ment of his followers and tbe anger of the 
Pontiff. 

For more than two hundred years thes 
“holy wars,” as they were termed, occu! 
the best thoughis and awaXened the holiest 
enthusiasm of ‘the Christian world—pop® 


bishops, and monks, emperors, kings, pene 


and peasants, passing from a peace 
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a, los jaggressive war, arc 
gown the crook and seized the sword. It 
drained Europe of half its population and 





pearly half its wealth. It ruined the for- } 


tunes of many of the nobles and the charac- 
ters of many more. It increased greatly the 
juxury and vices of the clergy and the super- 
‘gition and profligacy of the people. 

The recovery of the Holy City did not, as 
they imagined it would, make them any 
holier, The possession of the birth and 
purial-place of Jesus did not imbue them any 
more deeply with the spirit of him who was 
porn and buried there. There was no more 
ot Jesus in that sepulcher than any other 
andhe was no nearer Jerusalem than Ger- 
many. The Church found that there is no 


- ganctifying grace in climate and no holy 


charm, in soil or place. Yet, so fascinated 

e these Crusaders that, when they were 
obliged to yield back their conquered terri- 
tory, they transported cargoes of the earth 
of Palestine to their European cemeteries, 
that they might be buried in graves from 
the Holy Land. 

In the darkest portion of the Middle Ages 
‘a few reflective, scholarly men projected 
schools, which grew into universities and be- 
came permanent lights, The art of printing, 
that lever for moving the world, and the re- 
vival of learning consequent on its discov- 
ery; the rise of such men as John Huss, 
Jerome of Prague, and of Wickliffe, with his 
English Bible—these were omens of the Lu- 
theran Reformation, which Hegel calls ‘‘ the 
sli-enlightening sun following the blusb of 
dawn at the termination of the medizval 


period.” 





SONNET. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 





Tat day-my life was still, how still and calm! 
So wearled was I. All the air was still, 
Thesunshine glowing ; on the window-sill 
The Woodbine hung unstirred; the distance 
"swam 
4p soft Diue vapors, grateful to the eye. 
1 did not think; I felt nor joy, nor pain, 
But only rest, like that before the rain 
Of}summer, when the wind dies down the sky. 


The hours lapsed on. I floated with the stréam, 
But half beholding in that voyage lone 

The fairy woods, the snowy summit’s gleam, 
The cliff’s deep shadow on the water thrown, 
Tie azure vault above, the sunset beam 

Of fancy’s golden light o’er lands unknown. 


Srience 


Somm interesting observations have been 
recently made on the results of varied nutrition 
in affecting the sex in developing butterflies. 
The first of these, by Mrs. Treat, of Vineland, 
N. J., were made on Papilio asterias, Vanessa 
stiopa, and Dryocampa rubicunda. She fur- 
nished a number of the first-named species with 
sbundant food at near the period of entering 
the chrysalis stage, while she removed the food 
from a considerable number of others. The 
well-fed larvee all produced females, while those 
that. were starved and survived were males. In 
the following summer she repeated the ex- 
Periment on a larger scale—namely, witb 
some two hundred specimens. As before, she 
Separated them into two series—the one to be 
well fed, the other to be insufficiently fed or 
starved. The results were as before. The 
former set developed females, the other males, 
Mrs. Treat concludes from this that the female 
sex requires for its origination a greater degree 
#f nutrition than the males, in conformity with 
ft reproductive functions, Dr. Packard 
shows, however, that in many insects the sex 
is.determined while the larvm is yet in the egg, 
and the same is true of many other animals, 

Conclusions similar to those of Mrs, Treat 
Were obtained by Thomas G. Gentry, of Phila- 
delphia, by observations carried through the 
latter part of the season of. 1871 and the whole 
nian Being a firm believer in Mr. Meehan’s 

Sex Theory” in relation to plants, and 
believing that nutrition is equally effect- 
Wein the insect world, he procured « 
rr, teetidnale of each of the following 

ttacus polyphemus, Dryocampa 

rialie, and Ceratocampa regalis—shortly is eg 
had undergone their last moulting. . He divided 
them into two equal parts, Placing each in a 
Separate box. The one was supplied daily with 
fresh, healthy food, the other with fare of the 
Poorest quality and in stinted quantities. This 
was Kept up for a week or ten days, until the 
Perlod of the final transformation drew near. 
The difference between the two sete at this 

Were so striking as to attract the attention 
© the most careless observer. The one was 
plump and vigorous, exhibiting the appearance 
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with but two exceptions, were females; and the 
other, without a solitary exception, were of the 
opposite sex. Last summer he again set to 
work collecting innumerable specimens of the 
aforementioned larve, and also many of Attacus 
Cecropia, Saturnia lo, Attacus Promethea, Attacus 
Luna, Sphinx quinquemaculatus, S. Carolina, 
Smerinthus Exeecata, and many other larve, cre- 
puslular and nocturnal Lepidoptera., These latter 


former, with the same positive results, Whilst 
performing the above experiments the follow- 
ing observations were made: 

Firstly, In the early part of the season, when 
plants are supplied with an abundance of sap 
and vitality is at its maximum, females are gen- 
erally produced. 

Second'y, In the autumn, when the natural 
flow of the sap is checked in consequence of 
cold, males are invariably the result. 

Thirdly, When \arve# are fed upon diseased, 
innutritious food males always make their ap- 
pearance. 


....Among the plant puzzles, Where did the ap- 
ple originate? has been one of the best dis- 
cussed of questions. A few years ago, when 
‘the remains of the lake-dweHers—a people who 
lived in houses made on piles driven into the 
mud of the lakes—were discovered, and apples 
were found in the mud beneath, it was thought 
we had got nearer the origin of the apple; but 
when they found wheat, flax, and other things 
also in the mud, and which certainly were not 
indigenous to Switzerland, it was felt that the 
great apple secret was as far away as ever. 

The great horticultural botanist, Koch, be- 
lieving that the apple is but a development 
from some species yet existing, started years 
ago with a determination to find its native conn- 
try. In 1836-38, with the encouragement of 
Goethe and Humboldt, he explored the whole 
Caucasian region, eastward to the Caspian Sea. 
He found the apple in immense quarters, 
growing in large woods; but decided that, 
though thus wild enough, it was not 
aboriginal, although evidently growing there 
from pre-historic times. One thing was clear 
to him from what he learned on these explora- 
tions, and that was that the arts of horticulture 
and agriculture were at one time very fer ad- 
vanced among the ancients of whom we know 
nothing, and that for some thousands of years 
after this there was a gradual decline. After 
much time and travel and an earnest spirit of 
investigation, Koch failed to find the apple’s 
early home. He is inclined, however, to think 
that what we have as the apple is.a hybrid be- 
tween several species of apple which does now 
exist. Of these he names what is known in 
nurserfes as the Paradise apple (Pyrus pumila 
precox), used to make stocks for dwarf apples ; 
Pyrus dasyphylla, the doucain stock; P. Syl- 
vestris and P. prunifolia, parents chiefly of the 
Russian and Sfberian crab apples. From some 
of these Mr. Koch thinks the cultivated apple 
must have sprung. 

It will thus be seen that nothing can certainly 
be found of the apple’s origin. The hybrid 
view could be easily tested. The species named 
could readily be crossed and the result noted. 
But, as one speculation is as good, perhaps, as 
another, it is just as likely as not that the 
ancient peoples, good agriculturists as we are 
coming to believe them to be, may have 
“cleared,” as we clear, the ancient woods of 
Asia, and thus utterly destroyed the wild local- 
ities, as we are doing with some of our wild 
trees and plants; and that in this way only the 
things which happened to be preserved from the 
woodman’s ‘“‘ax,’’ or some other perhaps nat- 
ural destructive agency, have been handed 
down tous. Of course, this implied that they 
had implements of culture far more advanced 
than we think they had. Some day, when the 
“Shah” gives us railroads and other facilities 
for getting into the heart of these old places, we 
may know more. 


...-Plants have commonly been thought to 
differ from animals in the gases which they 
secrete; the animal parting with carbonic acid 
while the plant gave out oxygen. Dr. J. C. 
Draper, of New York, however, maintains that 
all living things, whether animal or plant, ab- 
sorb oxygen and give out carbonic acid; and 
that the life of the plant is one continuous 
drinking in of, oxygen gas... Having grown 
plants similarly nourished im the dark and in 
sunlight, he found that all the same parts were 
produced in both cases almost at the same 
times, and that the slightly slower evolution of 
the series grown in the dark is. marked, by 
slightly smaller weight, while the same plant 
measured by night and by day grows slightly 
faster in darkness than in sunlight. The roots 
of plants grown under both circumstances 
throw out the same kind of excrement. There. 
fore, as the evolution and weight and’ root- 
secretion agree, he urges that the carbonic acid 





were submitted to the same experiment as the 





quence of growth, and has never been absorbed 
by the roots and then given. ont. as.vapor from 
the leaves. 


_,_It_may_be thet we have failed to catch Dr 
brat oat It Ciorecas clear from 
the experiments, a8 recorded, that the results 
assnmed are. the necesaary,or. fall sequence. 
The numerons experiments and experience of 
the, many good physiologists who have found 
a contrary result mpst be worth something; 
but, independently of this, there is the everyday 
experience of aquarian managers. Fish in pure 
water soon die for want of oxygen, but if water- 
plants are placed in with the fish, sick fish soon 
recover, The writer has known, half a dozen 
gold-fish remain in four gallons.of water a 
whole year, with abundant water-plants—the 
only fresh water being that added occasionally 
to supply the waste by evaporation. If plants 
consumed the oxygen as well as the fish, the 
latter should get worse instead of improve. 
There is evidently some error in Dr. Draper’s 
observations or in tne manner in which they 
are recorded. It may be that oxygen plays a 
greater part in the economy of plant-life than 
has been heretofore assumed, but surely not to 
the extent suggested. 


....All over the world it has been observed 
that very few things will grow under the shade 
of beech trees; and this has given rise to a sug- 
gestion that the beech roots excrete some mat- 
ter injurious to other vegetation. But the true 
explanation probably is that the great tendency 
of the beech te root near the surface and the 
great number of these surface roots so dries the 
g d and exhausts the soil that there is not 
enough food or moisture for most plants. But 
in connection with this subject is the curious 
fact that some plant parasites seem almost in- 
separable from the beech tree. Generally the 
Aphylion unifiorum is found in those woods 
where beech are also found, although not al- 
ways on the beech-tree roots; but the regular 
“beech-drops’’ (Hpiphegus Virginiana) seems 
never to grow. anywhere else except on the 
roots of the beech tree. If it should be found 
to bean unvarying habit of this plant to grow 
only aa @ parasite on the roots of the beech tree, 
it may. be well for those who are studying the 
“ origin of species’. to cenjecture what could 
have been the early history of this plant. If it 
be true that this plant cannot live without the 
beech te supportit, and if-it be also true that 
species. are not now what they once were, but 
have been in @ continual state of change, did 
the beech and this parasite both have one com- 
mon ancestor, or have they stuck together in 
this way through all their various transforma- 
tions? , As a simple recorder of scientific prog- 
ress, the writer has no. particular business 
with any theory, of development or otherwise. 
But those who are taught that all existing 
species have originated from some ancestors 
differing from their present offspring cannot 
avoid being struck with such questions as this 
which the beech and the beech’s parasite sug- 
gest. 


-...Professor O. Reynolds, of Owens College, 
Manchester, England, in a recent important pa- 
perread before the Institute of Naval Archi- 
tects, discusses the so-called “racing” of the 
screws or propellers of steamships—that very 
disagreeable phenomenon with which every one 
who has been on board a steamer in stormy 
weather is more or less familiar. He shows 
that it is caused by the admission of air to the 
propeller blades. It fs not necessary that any 
portion of the wheel showid project above the 
surface of the water, but only that the tip of the 
blade should come near énough to break it up 
and produce foam. So long as the screw works 
in solid water, so to speak, all goes well ; but as 
soon as broken water or foam is formed, the 
racing begins. Hence he advocates keeping the 
propeller as small and as deep as possible. 


-».- Trees on the American continent do not, 
as a rule, last near as many years as they seem 
to doin Europe. The mammoth Sequoia of 
California seems to be an exception, But, 
singular as it seems, this tree, which manifest- 
ly has specimens of from one to two thousand 
years on the Pacific Coast, seems doomed toa 
short life in England, where a few years ago 
they were extensively introduced. By the 
proceedings of thé Botanical Society of Ed- 
inburgh, just issued, we note that a leading 
botanist speaks of it as “‘lacking in constitu- 
tion.” Many of the treesare sickly and some 
have died outright. 


....One would suppose that allied species 
growing tegether, as many do, would hybridize 
freely, and thus make systematic botany almost 
impossible. There are many cases of supposed 
hybrids; but, since so much attention has been 
given to the facts of evolution, ft is hard to 
say whether the supposed hybrids may not be 
merely changes by the innate law of variation. 
Still, some of our best naturalists believe in 
natural hybrids. Dr. Kerner has recently 
written on the nataral hybridé of Achilleas, in 
the Tyroless Alpe. He says there are many of 
them. 















Rlissions. 
Tue Presbyterian Board (American) has teken 
under its care the mission in Chili, which has 
hitherto been dependent upon the American 
and Foreign Christian Union for support. Four 
clergymen, one of them a Chilian minister, are 
connected with this mission, besides Rev. Da- 
vid Trumbull, D.D., its founder, who, though 
still intimately connected with the mission 
work, is himself pastor of the English and 
American church in Valparaiso. There is no 
other Protestant mission on the Pacific coast of 
South America. At Santiago, Valparaiso, Tal- 
ca, and Copiapo the average Sunday congrega- 
tion is about 60 person; while at the first three 
places mentioned there are organized churches, 
consisting in all of 52 members. The other 
Presbyterian missions in South America are in 
the United States of Colombia, in the north, 
and in Brazil, in the center. The Southern 
Presbyterians also have missions in both these 
countries. According to the census of 1870, 
taken by the Brazilian Government, the pro- 
portion of children in schools to the free pop- 
ulation In the various provinces of Brazil 
ranges from 1to 46 in Ceara, to 1 to 208 in 
Goyaz. In this calculation Mr. Schneider calls 
the attention of the readers of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary to the fact that the slaves, of whom 
there are surely more than a million in Brazil, 
are not taken into account. Nearly as great 
neglect of education exists in the United States 
of Colombia and Chilis in Brazil. At Bogota 
the church numbers over 20 members. The 
statistical table gives 8 stations in Brazil, which 
number in all 396 churchmembers. A new 
church has recently been organized at Caldas. 
Mr. De Gamca but afew weeks since, at anoth- 
er point, admitted 27 tothe church communion, 
besides organizing a church at Rio Claro. The 
opposition of the Roman Cathelic bishops to 
Free Masonry is causing great excitement in 
Brazil. Mr. Schneider writes: ‘‘ What the re- 
sult may be I do not know. I may be over- 
sanguine, but I should not be surprised if these 
outbreaks of UMramontanism and the high- 
handed proceedings in which some of the 
bishops have lately been indulging in excom- 
municating the Free Masons en masse, some- 
times even refusing to let some be married un- 
less they abjure Masonry, and others to be 
buried in the cemeteries, wouldsoon result in 
their utter discomfiture and in a separation of 
church and state,”’ 


....Rev. B. Labaree, Jr., missionary of the 
Presbyterian Board in Persia, in a communi- 
cation to the Presbyterian Record, gives some in- 
teresting facts in regard to the influence of 
astrologers. in Persia, This superstition, ac- 
cording to Mr. Labaree, is by no means confined 
to China, Though the poorer classes in Persia 
cannot afford to consult astrologers frequently, 
‘the wealthy classes, up to the Shah, abide by 
their decisions. The astrologer fixes the propi- 
tious hour for beginninga journey, for celebrat- 
ing’a marriage, or for putting ona robe of honor 
in public. And, if the day fixed for journeying 
is too early for the convenience of the traveler, 
he leaves his house and goes to his next-door 
neighbors or to some retreat outside the city, 
where he can continue his preperations; but 
on no account must he revisit his own house, 
as he is supposed to be on a journey. The 
time of returning to the city is also fixed by 
the science of astrology. Two or three years 
since the whole city of Tabriz was thrown into 
consternation because of a predicted earth- 
quake—the crown prince, the court, and thou- 
sands of the ivhabitants left the city; but, 
greatly to the indignation of these dupes of 
the astrologer, the promised convulsion did 
not take place. The astrologer narrowly 
escaped torture, in consequence of his false pre- 
diction. 


.... The Friend of India states that when Sir 
Henry Lawrence first went to Oudh he was 
desirous that a Christian mission should be es- 
tablished at Lucknow. This was done after the 
mutiny, by the Church Missionary Society, on 
special invitation of Sir Robert Montgomery. 
The native church—which now numbers 250 
members, 938 of whom are communicants—is 
now in need of a church building. The natives 
pay their ordinary current church expenses ; 
but it.is proposed to erect for them a new me- 
morial church, which shall bear the name of 
Lawrence, and shall cost, including site and 
building, about $10,000. Another memorial 
church Is also to be built at Agra; not, however, 
on the site of the one built by Sir Henry Have- 
lock and his “saints” of H.M. 13th, as the mil- 
itary authorities have been unable to allow 
that to be enlarged. They have, however, 
given a more eligible site elsewhere. Rev. J. 
Greig, in closing his appeal for aid, says: ‘In 
rebuilding Havelock Chapel, we hope to per- 
petuate the name of one whose noble example 
will ever encourage others in promoting the 
moral and spiritual improvement of our sol- 
diers in India, and we trust that the chapel will 
be a fitting memorial to the memory of Sir 





Henry Havelock, for the use of the soldiers 
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garrisoned in Agra who belong to the Presby- 
terian and other religious denominations.” 


.»..From the Ceylon Mission of the American 
Beard Mr. Howland, of. Tillipally, writes that 
the importance of vernacular education was the 
more impressed upon his notice from _ his 
recent visit to Madras. The great desire of the 
natives, on the continent especially, is for eda- 
cation in English, for the sake of the emolu- 
ments connected with it—the honorary degrees 
awarded by the Government University. All 
religions and nearly all moral instruction is 
thus excluded. This fact increases the interest 
of the missionaries in Jaffra College, which 
gives a thorough Christian education to its 
students. In the Ceylon mission a new church 
of some 30 members hag, been organized at San- 
gany, Mr. A. Bryant native pastor. When 
Mr. Howland first went to Ceylon there was a 
mission school at this point and one native 
Christian, and that school was Mr. Howland’s 
first charge. There are now 7 native pastors 
connected with this mission, The native pas- 
tor at Tillipally, Mr. Anketell, mentions 11 per- 
sons who have united with the church under 
his charge, 4 of them students in the training 
school. The theological class of 6, preparing 
for the ministry at ‘Tillipally, sometimes go 
out among the people as evangelists, to get 
accustomed to the work for which they are pre- 
paring themselves. 


...-In the United Presbyterian Missionary 
Record Mr. Chisholm, discoursing on Japanese 
music, says that many of the native tunes are 
specially adapted to sacred music. Mr. Chis- 
holm has devoted much time to the study of 
this music, to which he says he took a great 
liking, adapting many of their melodies to the 
piano-forte and harmonium, and giving con- 
certs to the natives, where this music solely 
was performed. Mr. Chisholm found thatthe 
subject of these songs were earnest, and that 
the music, when sincere in tone, was set to 
good purpose. A charming little minor mel- 
ody is set to the words of ‘The Song of the 
Cricket”—‘t Cho-cho ton bo ya”—a verse of 
which translated reads: ‘ 

“ Ah! in our infancy, 

How like to the glittering moth we are; 

And in our childhood’s days 

How light of heart, how free of care! 

Ah! but gray hairs will come, 

And make us sigh for days now gone. 

But still the little cricket’s fascinating song, 

It serves to keep Our memory young.” 
The writer gives other illustrations to show; 
“the mixture of simplicity and purity of! 
thought associated with music in Japan,” and 
urges the expediency of adapting the Christian 
hymns which our missionaries'will use to these 
simple and popular airs, 


....Mr. Beveridge, of the Northern Mexico 
mission, stationed at Monterey, has been mak- 
ing a tour in the region around, preaching and 
recciving converts into the church. At Monte- 
morelos six were thus received, and the interest 
manifested was such that Mr. Beveridge began 
to feel quite ashamed of bis Monterey congre- 
gation, when hesaw the activity of the workers 
at that place. A fine Sunday-school had been 
organized by a man, who copied from a descrip- 
tion he found of Sunday-schools in the States. 
This same Sunday-school superintendent sup- 
ported himself by his trade as a tinner, and 
besides taught a day school. Mr. Beveridge 
finds himself unequal to the task of making 
tours outside of the Monterey work, and calls 
for an assistant in his field to do this work. 
The kind of man required, as described by Mr. 
Beveridge, is one ‘* who can ride on horseback 
all day in the sun, sleep on the ground, and live 
on sour milk, cheese, and red pepper.’” Any 
euch candidate for missionary fame will doubt- 
less be gladly sent by the American Board to 
the aid of Mr. Beveridge. 

...-The Theological School in Allahabad 
(American Presbyterian mission) has opened 
with sixteen men, one or two more being ex- 
pected. Allahabad is the oldest station in con- 
nection with the Ferrukbabad mission, having 
been established as such nearly forty years. A 
large Christian community is found there, and 
two churches, over one of which a native pas- 
tor presides. It is in the center of a network 
of railroads and the seat of government of the 
Northwest Provinces, with their 35,000,000 of 
inhabitants; and thus forms an important mis- 
sion station and affords a good position for the 
new theological school. 

...- The “Elfe,”’ the little schooner purchased 
by the contributions of Sunday-schools to make 
trips in behalf of the Gaboon and Corisco mis- 
sions in charge of the Presbyterian Board, was 
sunk last April, at Corisco. The prospect of 
raising the vessel is not very good, as suitable 
machinery can hardly be obtained there for the 
purpose. 

....There has been 11 Chinese recently ad- 
mitted to the mission church in San Francisco 
in charge of Rev. Ira M. Condit (Presbyterian), 
some of them being young men of special 
promise ; and Mrs. Condit reports several in- 
teresting meetings for Chinese women which 
have been held in the missioa chapel, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 24TH. 


THE TWO FOUNDATIONS.—MATT. VII, 
21-29. , 


THE special warning of this lesson is not to 
the heathen, who have never heard of Christ; 
nor yet to the godless and reprobate, who openly 
reject his teachings. It is, rather, to those who 
hear his words, and profess an interest in them, 
but fail to rest on him as the foundation of 
their faith and to be guided wholly by his 
teachings in their conduct. Men who do not 
even say “‘ Lord, Lord,’’ and who attempt no 
building for eternity, who live in the open air 
of worldliness, without desiring soul-shelter, 
and who ask no help from God, cannot expect 
to be received into God’s kingdom or to dwell 
in a house that shall stand every storm. But 
those who do say ‘‘ Lord, Lord’; who prophesy 
in the name of Jesus; who in his name cast. 
out devils and do many wonderful works ; who 
preach in the pulpit, or teach in the Sunday- 
school, or visit the sick, or give to the poor; 
who build slowly, and as they think, surely a 
house for their souls, which seems as secure 
as if upon a rock—such persons do expect 
Heaven, and it is among their number that the 
bitterest disappointments of eternity will have 
a place. “Not every one” of these ‘shall 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” ‘ Many” 
such will ‘‘in that day”? hear the words of 
Jesus: ‘*I never knew you; depart from me.” 

Saying “‘Lord, Lord;’’ is all right. Jesus 
says: ‘“*Yecall me Master and Lord; and ye 
say well, forsolam.” But they who: would 
have Jesus as their Lord must “‘do the will of 
bis Father.” For many “say and do not.” 
To do the will of God, one must rest on Jesus 
as his personal Saviour. ‘*This isthe work of 
God, that ye believe on him whom he bath 
sent.”’” “ And this is his commandment, That 
we should believe on the name of his Son 
Jesus Christ and love one another, as he gave 
us commandment.” The building of a home 
for our souls, through the acts of our every- 
day life, is right and proper. We are to “make 
to ourselves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness”; to “Suse this world as not 
abusing it’; understanding that ‘‘before the 
judgment seat of Christ’? every one is to “‘re- 
ceive the things done in the body, according to 
thet he hath done, whether it be good or bad’”’;' 
and that “ whosoever shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water 
only in the name of a disciple, he shall in no 
wise lose his reward.’? But the building of a 
good character can stand securely only «1 the 
basis of a firm faith in Jesus. ‘‘ Without me 
ye can do nothing,” said Jesus—nothing as it 
should be done. The foolish man seems to have 
builded bis house of the same materials as those 
of the wise man. The difference was not in the 
buildings, but in their foundations. ‘The 
wise man” digged deep, and laid the founda- 
tion on a rock’’ (‘‘that rock was Christ’’), and 
neither storm nor flood could shake it ; ‘for it 
was founded upon a rock.” 

The foundation is all important. The man- 
ner of building:is; however, by no means unim- 
portant. Some who build upon the true found- 
ation build poorly, foolishly, and of wrong 
materials, Their whole religious life isa fail- 
ure. They trust in Jesus; but they use neither 
their time, talents, nor. money as be would 
have them to. Their work shall be destroyed, 
even if they are saved. Others build well, but 
not on the rock. They are upright in morals; 
they do generously for others; perhaps they 
call themselves Christians ; but they have no 
real faith in Christ. They expect to save 
themselves, They fast and pray and pay as 
did the Pharisee, expecting to receive honor 
accordingly. They give the cup of cold water 
for humanity’s sake, not for Christ’s sake. 
Such building will not be permanent. Their 
bouse will yet tumble about their ears, and 
they will be on the sand, while the waves 
sweep over them. The first thing to be looked 
to is the foundation. The next is the building. 
“Other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.” ‘* But let every 
man take heed how he buildeth thereupon.” 











...-Fountain J. Hartley, of the London 
Sunday-school Union, who came to this coun- 
try in May, to bring the ‘greetings of Sunday- 
school workers in Great Britain to their Ameri- 
can brethren and to become better acquainted 
with the American Suuday-school system, sailed 
on his return trip from New York, on Saturday, 
August 2d. His stay in this country has been 
a busy one, and it is likely to be long remembered 
by the many friends whom he found or newly 
won here, He has had good opportunity of 
seeing the Sunday-schools he came to visit and 
of learning their methods of working. His 
sphere of observation was from Massachusetts 
to Nebraska and from Virginia to Canada, 
giving him some nine thousand miles of trayel. 
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He saw church and mission schools in city and 
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country. He attended local conferences of 
superintendents and teachérs and state Sunday- 
school conventions. He met many of the 
prominent workérs in this cause in different 
portions of the country, and learned what he 
could from them all. Indeed, he had every ad- 
vantage for obtaining the information he sought 
which could be secured during the brief period 
of his stay here. His sound good sense and bis 
delightful Christian spirit commended him as 
widely as he became known, and he carries 
back with him the sympathies and best wishes 
of the American Sunday-school public. 


....In an article on “ The Fasbion in Litera- 
ture,’’ the American Buokseller’s Guide says: 

“Amongst cultivated readers of the present 
day there is less novel reading than a few years 
ayo. The story of human experience is not 
less interesting, nor are we likely soon to do 
without the artistic and dramatic recitals of 
fiction ; but the upper strata of readers, those 
who read books fn 9 give the direction to high- 
er literary effort, are becoming more and more 
interested in the real world and real heroes. In 
a word, science and history furnisb at present 
the most attractive reading and are the fashion 
in literature.”’ 
This is a truth which Sunday-school book 
publishers would do well to bear in mind. 
Even if they are not ready to attempt anything 
in the line of effort at raising the public tone in 
reading, they should understand that there is 
now a greater demand than hitherto for good 
and attractive works of biography, travel, his- 
tory, and other fact for the Sunday-school 
library. They can neither do the good they 
ought to do nor have the sales they want if 
they only offer the religious fiction, even in its 
best forms, which has until now made up 80 
large.a share of their catalogues. The Sunday- 
schools want something better than even 
‘$1,000 prize” religious novels, 


-.eThe Rev. J. B. Draper, of Sheffield, En- 
gland, writes, In the Church Sunday-school 
Magazine, about a class of teachers who are not 
unknown on this side of the water, but whom 
it is obviously useless to address directly 
through any pages devoted to the Sunday- 
school cause. He calls them “ other teachers,” 
and says: 

“This is the title which I give to those 

workers in our Sunday-school who never read 
this or any similar magazine, who never atténd 
teachers’ meeti and who never hold any 
communications with the teachers, except, per- 
haps, the most distant kind of nod, if they 
should happen to meet near the school-door. 
I have known a t many other teachers in 
days gone by ; and, although, like some races of 
men, they are dying out, yet they still exist in 
sufficient numbers to be a source of anxiety to 
clergymen and superintendents and a cause of 
much trouble to the brotherhood.”’ 
There is a great work to be done, through 
prayer and example and personal endeavor, in 
bringing ‘‘other teachers’’ to feel their needs 
and to do their part, before the standard of 
Sunday-school teaching is properly raised. 


-+- Lhe Universalist Sunday-school Helper has 
the following timely words to those superin- 
tendents who attempt to do too much in their 
schools, and, hence, do quite too little. Many a 
school suffers sadly because its superintendent 
will teach @ class, or thinks he must keep his 
own record of attendance, or in some other 
way seeks to bear a burden he should lay upon 
other shoulders—as he cannot the work of 
superintending : 

“ Here is a devoted superintendent who does 
enough alone to make the school a success; 
but itis not. What is the matter? is. He 
tries to do everything himself. The school is 
noisy; but he is taking the roll of the school, 
and cannot stop for that. There is a class in 
trouble; but he does not know it, he is gather- 
ing the names for the next concert. A teacher 
is discouraged—she needs help; a word of sug- 
gestion or encouragement or a talk to the class 
would restore her hope and save to the school a 

od teacher, who weuld otherwise become 

isheartened and at last leave the school, and 
the class would be broken up. The trouble is, 
he is doing what bis assistants can and ought to 
do. Let them do this, and he could be looking 
to these matters of greater moment.” 


..--1t looks a little like the progress of 
American ideas in heathendom to read that 
“the proprietor of the Hiudoo temples at 
Bindrabund, Agra, advertises their attractions, 
with the names of the officiating gooroos 
(priests), the rates of conveyance to and from 
Agra,and intimations that fountains will play 
and wonderful fireworks be exhibited.” The 
fireworks are an Eastern addition. They take 
the place, perhaps, of the operatic musical dis- 
plays which figure in some of the American 
church advertisements. 


....d. Bennet Tyler is now one of the asso- 
clate editors of the Presbyterian at Work, as 
well as the editor of a series of Lesson Leaves 
accompanying it. He seems to find increasing 
opportunities and usefulness in the important 
work assigned to him by the Presbyterian 
Charch. 


«-,.It is proposed. to organize a stock com- 
pany, with a capital of $5,000, to continue the 
publication of the wide-awake and sprightly 


Bible-school Helper, the, Sunduy-school journal 
of lowa, 
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Tue student of recent Engl'sh liters, 
finds a new spirit creeping into it~some 
thing, one would say, that the eng, 
winds bave blown of late years Acrosg 
British Channel. It is a spirit of to} 
or, rather, of sympathy in criticign. 
willingness to admit that other Ways of 
thinking and acting than one’s own may be 
justifiable, or interesting when they are not 
justifiable; that the sentimental Method of 
criticism—the hasty praise, the hasty blang 
which it is the Anglo-Saxon habit to Destow 
upon books, men, acts, characters, theorig_ 
is a Cheap and shallow method. To eXpteag 
our love or our hate for persons is, doubils 
an important function of our life; but ity 
one which we share in common with jj 
quadrupeds. It is a primitive impulse, ali, 
in no two persons and leading in criticin 
to no valuable conclusions. Yet this tii 
cism of blinded feeling has ruled unti te 
cently in English and American letters, 4 
great a man as Coleridge gave thanks 
God that he knew no French. The forma 
“I abhor you” lies at the bottom of tip 
most of the controversial writing of th 
present time—the vestige of mannen ip 
which the bowie knife and pistol areused jy 
argument. 

Nor do we deny that the ‘‘ good hater’ 
have their value. We could not do withoy 
them in practical affairs; the ideas of tie 
world will still continue, we may believs 
be put in practice and made operative ty 
the good and the bad passions of men. Bu 
in criticism, in speculation, in all that cop. 
cerns the higher culture the English critig 
are learning a lesson from their Continenul 
cousins, It is that in history, in criticism, 
what we want is light, not heat. Heat we 
can all supply easily enough and according 
to our own tastes. But in the intellectual 
spectrum, if we may use the figure, the 
light rays are comparatively few, and we 
need to save them all, since it is only light 
that can show us the object truly. English 
men, in a word, are beginning to hold, with 
Addison’s sentence, that ‘‘ our sight is the 
most perfect and the most delightiul of w 
senses.” 

Of this creditable tendency, so novi 
the English mind, so familiar and fruith 
in the German, we have strixing instants 
in several recent English books, as in lh. 
Pater’s ‘‘Studies in the Llistory of th 
Renaissance,” lately noticed in these ca 
umns, and in the present able work of bi 
John Morley’s. We should not omit to sy, 
in passing, that the doctrines of tolerance, 
especially as represented by the late Jon 
Stuart Mill, have met with a very shaq 
and useful criticism in Mr, Fitz-Jane 
Stephen's book on “ Liberty, Equality, ail 
Fraternity,” in neither one of which,# 
represented in popular modern thought 
does Mr. Stephen believe. His book is 
be commended to readers under forty yet 
of age, if we may bear in mind the repulel 
unwillingness of men to receive new ids 
after that age. But Mr. Morley’s workit 
written, as regards his subject, in the spit 
of that intellectual hospitality of which Wt 
have spoken ; though he bimself says (ii, 89 
that ‘moderation never can make a matk 
on the epochs when men are beginning 
feel the urgent spirit of a new time”; and 
later in the same volume he tells us that the 
encyclopedists held ‘that to make emotion 
. . + @ test of objective truth and & 
ground of positive belief is to lower both 
truth and the reason, which is its sing 
arbiter. They forget that imagination is # 
active in man as his reason, and thats 
craving for mental peace may become much 
stronger in most men than passioa fot 
demonstrated truth.” 

Toward Rousseau himself Mr. Morley 
strives to be, first and foremost, an upia- 
passioned critic; to get at the truth respect 
ing this extraordinary character, its weak: 
nesses, impurities, faults, and merits of put 
pose and of organization. There is 1 
declamation, such as Coleridge or Jeffrey 
would have given us; no haste or s0aP 
judgment. This introductory passage 18 ia 
the best spirit of criticism, and will giv 
perkaps better than any other of 4! 








*RoussRaU. By JOHN MORLEY. Two vols 9% 
London: Chapman & Hall, 187% 
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Aagust 14, 1873.] 
me thé Hey-aote of Mr. Morley’s 


method: 

“ sonality of Rousseau_has most 

a gee copaianye sides. It has de- 
‘orvedly fared ill in the esteem of the saver 
and more rational of those who have judged 
him, and there is none in the history of 
famous men . which makes more 

t demands on the patience or the pity 
of those who study his life. Yet in no instance 
isthe common eagerness to condense all pred- 
jeation about a character into & single un- 

ified proposition so fatally inadequate. 
If it is indispensable that we should be 
forever describing, naming, classifying, at 
jeast, it is well, in speaking of such a nature 
as his, to enlarge the vocabulary beyond the 
tic formulas of moral ethics ; sure, as 
well as we know how to make ourselves, 
that"each of the sympathies and faculties 
which together compose our power of spirit- 
gal observation is in a condition of free and 
patient energy. * Avy less open and liberal 
method, which limits our sentiments to ab- 
solute approval or disapproval, and fixes 
fhe standard either at the balance of com- 
mon qualities, which constitutes mediocrity, 
or at the balance of uncommon qualities, 
which is divinity, as in a Shakespenre, 
eaves ina cloud of blank incomprehens- 
ibieness these singular spirits, who come 
from time to time to quicken the germs of 
strange thought and shake the quietness of 
the earth.” 

Mr. Morley makes no attempt to conceal, 
and little to apologize for, the vices which 
Rousseau himself was eager to reveal. 
“Rousseau is the only person that ever lived 
who proclaimed to the whole world, as a 
part ofhisown biograpby,the ignoble circum- 
stances of the birth of sensuality in boyhood.” 
This miserable period in his career, with its 
outward and inward degradation, is to be 
studied, like the rest of Rousseau’s life, by 
the means of many-sided lights and by 
meansof contemporary correspondence and 
gossip, of memories old and new, of testi- 
mony gathered farand near. Out of these 
early years came, however, the experiences 
which were to make the ill-kept boy a 
mastering influence in the thoughts of 
Europe, His intimate knowledge of hum- 
ble life was invaluable to him: 


“Tt was because he had thus seen the 
wrongs of the poor—not from without, but 
from within, not a8 a pitying spectator, but 
as of their own company—that Rousseau by 
and by brought such fire to the attack upon 
the old order, and changed the blank prac- 
tice of the elder philosopbers into a deadly 
affair of ball and shell. The man who had 
been a servant, who had wanted bread, 
who knew the horrors of the midnight 
street, who had slept in dens, who 
had been befriended by rough men and 
Tougher women, who saw the goodness 
of humanity under its coarsest outside, 
and who, above all, never tried to shut those 
things out from bis memory, but accepted 
them as the most interesting, the most 
touching, the most real of all his experiences, 
might well be expected to penetrate to the 
Toot of the matter, and protest to the few 
who usurp literature and policy with their 
ideas, aspirations, interests that it is not 

ey but the many whose existence stirs the 
heart and fills the eye with the great prime 
elements of the human lot.” 
















' This passage shows Mr. Morley as a be- 
liever in the ‘religion of humanity,” and 
88 occupying, therefore, a position diametri- 
cally opposed to that of the interesting and 
able author whom we have mentioned, Mr. 
Stephen. 

What was Rousseau’s training, other than 
that of this rude experience, for the tasks 
which lay before him ? Asregards any meth- 
odical culture, it was of the slightest order. 
The nearest approach to method that he ever 
followed was this: ‘Let me begin,” he 
said, “ by collecting a store of ideas, true or 
false, but at any rate clear, until my head is 
well enough stocked to enable me to 
choose.” And Rousseau said of himself: 
“My ideas arrange themselves in my head 
with incredible difficulty; they circulate 
there in a dull way, and ferment until they 
agitate me, fill me with heat, and give me 
Palpitations. In the midst of this stir I 
See nothing clearly. I could not write a 
single word. Insensibly the violent emotion 
grows still, the chaos is disentangled, every- 
thing falls into its place, but very slowly 
and after long and confused agitation.” To 
this Mr, Morley adds: 

‘Rousseau was a man of singular genius, 


and he set an extraordinary mark upon 
pe; but this mark would have been 


‘very different if he had ever mastered any 


one system of thought or if he had ever 
ly grasped what systematic thinking 


Means. Instead of this, his debt to the men 


Whom he read was a debt of piecemeal and 
is obligation an obligation for f ents ; 
this is perhaps the worst way of acquir- 


an 
ing-an intellectyal lineage, for it leaves ont 


the vital contianity of temper and method. 
It is a small thing to accept this or that of 
Locke’s notions upon education or the reign 
of ideas, if you do not see the merit of his 
way of coming by his notions.” 

Rousseau’s union with Theresa le Vasseur 

was one important step in the life of our 
hero. Five of their children were success- 
ively put away in the foundling hospital, 
not even a note being kept of the day of 
their birth; and when, in 1761, the Maré- 
chale de Luxembourg endeavored to find 
them, it was in vain. ‘‘ They were gone be- 
yond hope of identification, and the author 
of ‘ Emile’ and his sons and daughters lived 
together in this world not knowing one 
another. There is assuredly no 
word to be said by any one with firm reason 
and unsophisticated conscience in extenua- 
tion of this crime.” Yet, adds Mr. Morley, 
in a tone quite dontradictory to this, ‘‘ it 
it really seems to be no more criminal to 
produce children with the deliberate inten- 
tion of abandoning them to public charity, 
as Rousseau did, than it is to produce them 
in deliberate reliance on the besotted maxim 
that he who sends mouths will send meat, 
or any other of the spurious saws which 
make Providence do duty for self-control, 
and add to the gratification of physical ap- 
petite the grotesque luxury of religious 
unction.” 
These earlier passages of Rousseau’s life 
are most interesting, and we have dwelt 
upon them because in them are found the 
keys to his nature. Mr. Morley finely says 
of this squalid life: ‘‘It is, perhaps, bard for 
us tu feel that we are in the presence of a 
great religious reactionist—there is so little 
sign of the higher graces of the soul, there 
are so many signs of the lowering clogs of 
the flesh. But the spirit of a man moves in 
mysterious ways. Our vision is only blind- 
ness if we can never bring ourselves to see 
the possibilities of deep mystic aspiration 
behind the vile outer life of a man, or to be- 
lieve that this coarse Rousseau, scantily sup- 
ping with his coarse mate, might yet have 
many glimpses of the great wide horizons 
that are haunted by figures rather divine 
than human.” 

We are now brought to the eras of 
Rousseau’s literary work. He was born in 
1712. He wrote nothing of importance until 
his thirty-eight year; and this time, com- 
mencing with an ‘‘ecstatic vision on the 
road to Vincennes, was the opening of a 
life of thought and production which only 
lasted a dozen years, but which in that brief 
space gave to Europe a new gospel.” A 
large part of Mr. Morley’s work is occupied 
with critical summaries of Rousseau’s prin- 
cipal works—‘‘ The Discourses,” ‘‘ The New 
Heloisa,” ‘‘ The Social Contract,” and 
‘*Emilius.” Into these analyses we must 
not follow the author, though they give the 
clearest account that we have ever seen of 
Rousseau’s influence, of its origin, and of 
the favoring conditions which enabled it to 
reach so great a power. The most of his 
doctrines are now recognized as untenable; 
but they were mighty in their time. Their 
agitation has not yet gone Gown. The con- 
sequence of this twelve years’ work was 
‘‘that glow of enthusiastic feeling in France 
which led to the all-important assistance 
rendered by that country to the American 
colonists in a struggle so momentous for 
mankind. It was from his writings that the 
Americans took the ideas and the phrases of 
their great charter.” Rousseau’s friends 
and enemies, his persecutions, his upright- 
ness and his pride in money matters, his 
wanderings from country to city, his refuge 
in England (where, in 1766, he wrote the 
first part of his ‘*‘ Confessions”), and the 
whole pathetic story of his life and adven- 
tures, to the closing scene, July 2d, 1778, are 
told with a fullness and power that leave 
little to be desired. 

Mr. Morley’s style is generally effective— 
always so when it is not, as sometimes 
happens, a little labored, asin the following 
sentence (p. 90): ‘‘ The foolish, equivocally 
blessing with the quality of articulate speech, 
may, if they choose, satisfy their own self- 
love by reducing all action out of the com- 
mon course to a series of variations on the 
game motive in others.” But no such por- 
traiture of Rousseau has ever appeared in 
English as this of Mr. Morley’s; no such 
clear, tolerant, imaginative fairness toward a 
nature to which it has been hitherto almost 





impossible for ap Anglo-Saxon mind to do 
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adequate justice. The work isa fit com- 
panion to the same author’s ‘‘ Voltaire,” hy 
which Mr. Morley has already established a 
Feputation that is seldom won before ma- 
turer years than his. Like the “ Voltaire,” 
the present work is written, as the reader 
will have perceived from the extracts already 
made; from a perhaps unduly optimistic 
point of view. We presume that Mr. Mor- 
ley will not sympathize, for instance, with 
Mr. Stephen’s satire on the idea of progress. 
He says: ‘Enthusiasts for progress are 
to me strange enough. ‘Glory, glory! 
the time is coming when there will 
be six hundred million Chinese, five hun- 
dred million Hindoos, four hundred million 
Europeans, and Heaven only knows how 
many hundred million blacks of various 
shades, and when there will be two British 
Museums, each with a library. Ye unborn 
ages, crowd not on my soul.’” A note like 
this it would be hard to find in Mr. Morley’s 
writings. But we shall not introduce the 
quarrel between the “religion of humani- 
ty” and the ‘‘ religion of force” at the end 
of an article. 

To one point we may call attention, in 
closing—to the curious orthographical sin 
of spelling the word God with a small g—a 
whim which has attracted as much attention 
among the critics as the matter of the book 
itself. Thus Mr. Morley prints: “ There 
are some commandments of god which 
righteous and good men are absolutely un- 
able to obey, though ever so much disposed 
to doso; and god does not give them so 
much grace that they are able to observe 
them.” As Mr. Morley does not object to 
spell Jove and Venus with the traditional 
capital letters, we presume that he will 
come, in due course of time, to regard his 
present irreverence as an illogical one. 
Meanwhile, the book remains one of the 
most valuable of recent contributions to 
biographical criticism. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


....That author who succeeds in interesting 
nearly all readers in what she writes and 
whose essays are never passed by unread, what- 
ever else be omitted, is certainly to be envied ; 
and this is the success which Mrs, Mary Clem- 
mer Ames long ago attained and has never 
since lost. No one of the long roll of contrib- 
utors to THz INDEPENDENT, probably, has been 
more widely popular among our readers, nor 
has any one of them been so much of a per- 
sonal favorite in the home of the average 
American citizen, as numberless letters re- 
ceived in this office attest. Several of the 
best of her essays she has now collected from 
our columns, and published in a volume entitled 
Outlines of Men, Women, and Things. One 
great reason of Mrs. Ames’s readableness is 
the direct way in which she tells just how 
much she likes or hates the people about 
whom she writes. Charles Sumner, for in- 
stance, has always seemed to her, as to many 
sensible Americans, the greatest of living 
statesmen; for Horace Greeley, too, she had a 
good deal of admiration; and Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, whose name is more familiar to our 
older than to our younger readers, is praised 
wiiha warmth which quite recalls the eulogies 
which followed her untimely death, Mrs. 
Ames is not, however, always correct 
in her judgments. Fanny Fern, who wrote 
nothing which readers will value ten years 
hence, gets more praise than she deserves; 
and Edwin Forrest is scarified in a 
way which quite recalls Gail Hamilton’s 
criticisms upon Dickens's domestic life; but 
all of us err in some of our judgments of men 
and things, and Mrs. Ames, doubtless, makes 
fewer mistakes than most of us would be apt 
to do had we as sharp @ pen as hers. But our 
readers need no further criticism on papers 
they already know so well. All the essays are 
readable. Iwo of them—“ Northern Vermont 
in August’ and ‘‘ Pin Money’’—are models in 
their way, and only one of the chapters, that 
devoted to the Grand Duke Alexis, deserves 
particular criticism. The mechanical execution 
of the book, save the color of. the cover, is 
tasteful. (Hurd & Houghton.) 


...-For years we have been waiting and wish- 
ing for a good hand-book of American travel, 
and at last we bave it in the Osgood’s New En- 
gland; a@ Hand-book for Travellers. It is ‘a 
guide to the chief cities and popular resorts of 
New England and to its scenery and historic 
attractions; with the western and northern 
borders, from New York to Quebec,’’ inclu- 
sive. In form the work follows, in the 
minutest details, the Baedeker guide. 
books, giving a sort of continental air 
to the familiar scenes described, and there is the 
same directness, particularity, and business- 





like compactness of statement that is to be 
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found in the Baedeker series. It is prepared 
with great care and thoroughness and is the 
best American guide-book that bas yet ap- 
peared. In so large a mass of details as are 
here given there cannot fail to be some errors, 
The date of the ‘‘Old Stone Mill’? at Newport 
is mentioned as a still open controversy, 


whereas those who take the trouble to read 
it up will find it sufficiently well settled that it 
was built by Governor Arnold, about 
years ago, as-has been shown by investigations 
among documents of his family in England. 


...-Messrs. Roberts Brothers publish a pretty 
little volume called Wit and Wisdom of George 


Eliot, & book made up of short extracts from 
Mrs. Lewes’s seven published novels. The 
book is indexed and is a treasury of aphorisms. 
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CHAS. H. DITSOR & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 








NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


THE JOY: 


a collection of New a Hi ected 
Tee ry as hg, Ay 


BY P. P. BLISS. 
e Joy contains 192 es. Price 7% cents, or 91.0 
per, dozen. Specimen pm sent by mall a —h-4 
ROOT’S MODEL 


Organ Method. 
ant, — 4 ROOT. Containing oe 2 ape, 
stants indreGtatne nace war tr 
Pieces, Accompaniments. 


Reed Orga: nt 
the 10 Meth will be 
Mede Pesan Merhes te 4 thie best Organ 
PALMER’S 


Concert Choruses, 
consisting of aren yy Fuce 


and Ghornses. 
ae the Home Circle. B: 


Peeniant ete. = Price, ts Song ene Queen, No Sak 





aa 
foes abe of Be 
per dos. 
men. Goocimen. ined Om by Sain upon of of of 15 cts. 
bs N CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


OME WITHOUT AN ORGAN I8. AN 
incomplete Seueepae and an ea caen at home 
the d and p 


with 


GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


PARLOR ORGAN, 


Fant be bea 3 Peplese. insane . iodment: 
N at home n n ent, as 
Curae NEW SCHOOL contains easy arrangements 
dard and familiar melodies. 


TH) E ORGAN Sirs’ etay where 
ens and o ht to have 
NEW SC HOOL * FOR THE PARLOR ORGAN, 
= acai —, Price $2.50. Sent by mail. 


THE ULTIMATUM. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANO. 


Endorsed by the ireteanien 28 e best, most thor- 
= Lap t sates vn c= Le Ae hy in the pos ——_ 
, 8 le upils of ev le 0 
Prive 83.5." Se yl ‘udvanced af et h Bass’ 
Sent by mai 











wit BE READY IN + Sa geegenelia 
latest and best Choir Boo 


THE SABBATH, 


contains the od old standard tunes for Church 
Choirs of all denominations and pretty melodies uy 
ps authors. Price $1.50. Sent by mail. Sample 





LEE & ENT FRE 
WALKER’s Musical Almanac fny ADDRESS, 


LEE & WALKER, No. 92 Chestnut Street, 
THE NEW SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
“MERRY VOICES,” 


By N. COE STEWART, 


Sra p= d orders will be filled as yepity as 
alt= in the order in which they are received. 


“MERRY VOICES” 


is, fame mgs yee — apd ee TE kind Spabiahes 
ears. es) a ap ‘or use in ¥ 
Semninarios, wy = enile Also bee iy 





HOME RECREATION, 


ing h *12n) 


contain! 
—_—— clementar leparersent~simph ys + 4.9.08 =4 
airy depart Pp) : y ug 


MERRY VOICES” 


is unequaled. All interested should send fora speci- 


men copy, which will be mail stpaid, on receipt 
of retail price on poet 





Price 50 cents. $5 per dozen. 
8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


BRAINARD’S : 
New Descriptive Catalogue of Se- 

lected Popular Music, 
containing full description of thousands of choles 


pieces of music. Will be mailed free to any address 
on application. 


8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


SEASHORE. MOUNTAINS. 








sue eae Dance Music pa | * the low price of 

Can be Kem ! sent by mail - ae of the 

country. Will be found tobe just the thing for en- 
—— the hot weather at the asho. 


WHITE, warrn & PERRY, 
298 Washington street, Boston. 


TRIBUTE OF PRAISE, E. TOURJER. 





EDUCATION. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Winter Term begins October Ist and continues 
twenty * weeks. _ Fees for the course: 














Course of ileckirés 


Single cmale . 
Pr ado Female students are provided with Separate 
For er 1er information or circular seree. 
URVIS. 
1118 Thirteenth street, Washington, DB: c. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
(Formerly Chester Square School.) FoR YOUNG LADIES. 
Twen ty-three Professors and Tonghers. In Instruc- 
tion, Location, oe unsurpassed any American 
Femaie College. The 20th year will ye Thursday, 
Se ~~ 188 


r Catalogue and Circulaz apply to Rev. George 
Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


LOGAN JAN SQUARE SEMINARY. 


School for Ladies, situated 
1808 ee et to eaggoend will be reopened 


7th, 
MISS 8. A 
MISS J. |. PINDELL, 1 Principals. 


2 Simpson, Philadelphia, D., Philadelphia. 
2) man, D. 2. 
>. Dana an, D. D, P 


v. Geo. Boardm: 
Rev. W. A. Snively, ‘Albany, N. x. 
ADRIAN INSTITUTE for Young 
Ladies, Uniontown, N. J. ante one miles from a 
ijroad. “Mrs. L. H. 


York, on Philadelphia ‘rai THE 
and Mrs. M. E. Bannuen, Prin cipals. Complete and 




















thorough course J earn Gerwan, 
Mathematics, =e end 'D Accom lished 
rofessors ery de 


‘or Groulars eten a 
. M. E. 45 Bouth 
York, or A =. . i Mathews, at t. 


Fikes. tee yicbd COLLECE. 
nized college for young men. Its a 
yee ——- h, by permanent pro- 
peratory Gels provides for prelim- 

ish studies; also an Element- 
jentifie speedy ecessary y expenses much less 
than in Eastern m Jan. Ath, ns 
Winter term Jan. 7th. For rp information 
address. A. L. CHAPIN, Beloit, Wis. 


personally of or r by aber 
juare, New 


o ins tute. 





A fully 





WALListen Seti AR Ya 

An institution for Yo Men. with two Depart- 
ments—Classical and i Setent o.. die larsely pedowes 
and fully furnished with the liances of instru: 
tion. ith a PanelAnaent aly, i 
passed advan tee preparing fo 
or Business. e Fail 


HENSHAW T cp *° “the pega sy 


FORT EDWARD COLLECIATE 
INSTITUTE. 
lady’s board, fuel, washing, and common 
Engl iglish branches one year. Three courses of study. 
ye b nny ege go preparatgry and and penne 
vial courses al 
teachers’ and to if en’s ohildee val es 
August 2th. Address JOSEPH E. KING, D. D., Fort 
Edward, N. Y. 
AMENIA SEMINARY, Amenia, N. 
Y.—A ped boarding-school. On the Harlem Rail- 
eighty-five miles from New York. 








pic, onde ty 











[August 14, 1973. 
—— 
INGHAM UNIVERSITy 
FOR YOUNG LADIEs, 
at Leroy, Genesee Fora ray 9 Xe NewYork. 
ft any a > age ones curriculum of 
faetiity cs Saree 
aien 0; Mrs. ary and 
Aopy i achter: and or Brewing and banana 
TEACHING TA LENT. Location ue ealthy 7 BES 
titul, and and convenient, Ferme mo erm’? ae 
i” Opens e %, 
Ne Treasurer, REV. W. L. PA Catalonues at 
(KEEPSIENY 
VASSAR COLLEGE, red by this well-kuoy 
‘he advantages offered is is well-known ‘Y, 
for women are acknowledged ot paseed in 
country or in the world. a fulle conne Of professors 
tonah ene is “the soul with ‘ample ap fone and 
and library. e Roreee of instruct 
extensive and beautiful, and is the furatlye roads 
ments nothing is spared that can ae yay social nealta 
and comfort, the moral sareare, am 
ment of the students. — coven 
penses of tuition, board, fuel, Tight. and was 
extras except for private lessons in music, & 
painting. Send for catalogues to W.L. D 

mies” S SE EQARPING SCHOOL Fo = 
wit open ie schoo he third Bgnday in {n Septem. 
ber. ge ye for "admission will 
attention. The be rences given ann and ? 
Pupils will receive course 0; 
good care, and enjoy the comforts of a pleasant cou. 





try home. Windsor is easy of access b: 
is one of the most beauti 2 towns in New 
for the promotion 0: 


T rther particulars oa 
MISS PELTES, Windsor, Windsor Co., Vermont 


CANANDAIGUA ACADEMY, Cay 
ANDAIGUA. ba Y. A Deargnent School 
Fauna & fords the very best facile 
for ins nstra Sand’ safe — delightful home for 
lads in the “family oft hal iby 
Next Academic Year sept. 4th. 
ogues and circulars Ll. ed on application, 


EI BECK, { Princtpas 


CANANDAIGUA, Aug. 4th, 1878. 
BOARDING SCHOOL ON THE HUDSOR, 


Iss 4 zg. DANA “WILL REOPEN 
M French English Family School A 
Ladies and children at Dobb’s fey N. 
ber 16th. Beautifully located, fift 
York. Terms for Board ona a, Tull jon a 


r year. For circulars ad 
yams WILDE, JR., 316 y~— 4, N.Y - 


HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE iNet ST 
pA Se toast ag yg aad * For an ats 
Oro’ \e erms e 
ss ALBERT B. WATKINS, A. M., Prin : 


STAMFORD MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Established 1850. 
A Family School tor Boys. 


Earnest faith. 
ful discipline. Location bye yar and 
only one hour from New York City: A safe, 
Christian home. Send for catalogue, with 


d ref 
an re erence: M.,} Principal, 


WILLCOX, A 
carr W. A. FLINT. Stamford, Conn, 


‘E. C. MEA RS; . 
mu 

















wa n Monan day a 22d, 1873. 
reopen om 5 

©. CoM. will be a after September Ist to 
mae her tes Lyd | Pky 





f aoun a ction, with preparation. f 1 
° 7 uctio! r) on_ for college 
or ‘care in in study, habits, and 
= i aes 
erms 
Fortie year sina 8e 15th. 
cc ow 8. T. FROST, A. M. 





commodious. nsive. Flee 


ough instruction in mn Civil and Mechan ical 
g, the Classics, and lish. Careful overs! ht of 
a — and manners of cadets. For circulars ap- 
ply 


Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 


GOTHIC HALL, STAMFORD BOONN. 
ENGLISH, i FRENCH, AND GE vad Lat boaRDiNe- 


For catalogue apply to Ti cps 





EN & CHASE. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


N. H. 
Expenses lo’ ~— at any other strictly first-class 
academy in New England. 
Rev. L. A. AUSTIN, A. M., Principal. 





Be Land cluer Polytech nie Institute, NBERING 
ie essen 


in this coun! Grad fan obtain excellent 
Rapes Fate oa saa 
mprov urse 0: 
address PROF. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 








. Worcester, 


soul i 


ag iehinge Military condoms 
oys for common an c 
pA. merits stated in Gurcular rc. B. 


WELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Bank of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. 1}. 
Reope ene — _, Two Comoe Stands, with A® 
an 
Siiasae tonne address Th M. CARTER, V.-Pres 
STUBENVILLE(O.) FEMALESEMINARY 
t. 11th. Board, Room, and Light 
Se See oFYoe Gmina ens rE 


t 
v.C. C. BEATTY, D.D., LL.D. 
Rev. A. M. RELD, Ph. D., Principal. 


Bnany ert rstranpoted Agricultural Co 








Superintendent 








ELMIRA FEMALE COLLECE. 
The Higher Education for Young Ladies. College 
Co yer ag ag! Degrees complete. “Masicand 
ne 


i he best mas scen 
healthful Ky and a a ber Ad home for yO 
dents. Begins igoems Address Pres. 

A co Es, D. D., Elmira, N. Y. 

“71 LDEN LA DIES’ SEMINAR Y.—New school 
year opens on Monday, September 15, 1873. Will pa- 
ome who have to educate examine our cata 
Taare ete een RUE Dae Re 

a Laan N.H. Aug. 5, 
WALNUT HILL, _qEGHOeL, 


A first-class Boarding Sc School for Boys. Pupils can be 
admitted at any time, and, Ad it is desired, may — 














SUNDA Y-SCBOOL MUSIC.—“ Royal Diadem,” 
etc. BIGLOW & MAIN, % East Ninth street, N. ¥. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 





ool y per ann 
Circulars will be sent te ‘those desiring inf information. 
D. REED. 





eee SEMINARY, Rochester, N. Y., 
ns Sept. Sth. aes, Seminary, an and Colle- 
ncb, 








Morgan’s Patent RESERVOIR MUCILAGE 
STANDS and ‘*‘ PEERLESS” INKSTAND. 
For sale by all Stationers. The trade supplied by 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 





—<"Gilere 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, $1 John street, N. Y. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 


E.-& H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 
ats Sawracs, ts ad Vice GF Bi © | Ge 
Ale 








~~ erman, Tpewtey, 
nstruction thorough. For ca‘ 
alogues Sddvese Pri Principal, Mrs. SARAH L. NOTT. 


PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Peekskill, N.Y. $400 er 
CoL’ CHAS. J. WRIGHT, AM 
ROBERT DONALD, A.M., 


FOR BOYS. ek AY > INSTITUT, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. A first-class boardin aoe 

grounds extenst ve; uniform, dark blue; 

nastic drill. Reopens SEPT. ith. Address 

JEWETT, A. M., cipal. 














Pe meg FEMALE ag eh Dpews Sept. 10th. 
pe voor fa for 9 Dome and Tuiti in Common En- 
Bret M. GOODENOUGH, Hamilton, N. Y. 
sRURAL HIGH SCHOOL, CLINTON, N. Y. 
A Buar School for Boys. ors 
Send for circular. AP. VELSEY Sr eee 


a COLLEGE, BORDENTOWN, a J., 
continues to furnish the best educa: advan. 
tages at Reasonable rates. Addre ry a. JO 
HBRAKELEY, Ph. D., President. 


MRS. 8. a hank a Bd Boarding we. 
Soctember Tit lith. 8u) or etaailitics tor. for Music. D Draw. 
ing, and Painting. pent ‘or circular. 


MAPLEWOOD. | INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, ally Toeal Mass. Old, wet, 
ved. Most seat + _ 
ght. Rev. C. V.8P. 
MOBREIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, a 


town, N. J. A firs school for 25 boarding 
A few vacancies. 0. G. HAZELTINE, A.M., Dolpel, 


poX shite xn’ Dar RY etbots foe m rguag Ladton 




















ded ndowed ot oe the state for the 


eral education of the industria Roepe Nap +5 
academic year 
mati ion address resi dent W. W.S.CLARK, Amherst, Mas 





RYE SEMINARY, RYE, N. Y. 


Next session will commence September 17th. The 
course of instruction is extensive and thoro fo 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. Mrs. 8. J.LIFB J. 


D INSTITUT Fon Y 
RQORHAND, INSEITUTE FOR, Toma 
this Sonilanay delightfully Syiated on the utes 
| ated near Lent Ss By. commence a re 
reu addres 
REV . DELOS MANSFI 


Chestnut Street Female Saal 

ILADELPHIA. 

ites BONN SY «& MISS UATE 
fou ear of 

Hosting ana Day School otto open Engi 
1615 Chestnut Street. Partic 








tember Lad 
ortcire 





IRD SEMINARY .--This well-knowa 
oul besesibee located een 2 for Ry Lote 


begins its twenty-third College Y: 

faciliti jes in the “Classical Se ntific, a) ot Art Couns 
and for Prepara udies. Terms m 

dress ANNA P. 8 oskto rd, Dl. 





WICH UNIVERSITY—A pilivess, Collett. 


Classical. Scientifi RT Milita Instrug 
h ical. Scien an 

tion. Good scipnne. Address Prof. Caan 
DOLE, Notthtield, t. Year 1873-74 opens Aug. °*_ 





STER ACADEMY, _ Leicester, Mass. 
Ps a ny fits for college; English course for 
business. Instruction tho a F 


zy, aed 1 and discipline. 11 term opens Aug 
moth 1s ary a WeETMO ORE, A. M., Principal. 





Ps HOME AND OOO pens Falley ok Sone 
facil ne ation 


Fu 
Joining the factlities of "eauuihon eau 
combining of a Christian home. Rev. J. GLLMOUB. 








CHOOL FXURNITU R 








CHURCH & HALL SETTEES -3 
MEAD, HUNT & HOLT. BUFFALO, N, 
ee 
TUTE, Penni: 4 
aren RUNGE” ENREEWUOP SB Po 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY poucl 
faery —Work recommences Se; September Lith. 








or ON EN INSTITUTE. Geoton on she en 
cular, ete., address ss Miss F. FA. A 'SEDG. CK. 


Golden den, Hill Sqginary, (ota Eer Woe 











Nassau Rene OS 
Bg ey tps NCHOOL yh. at Nae ‘Principal: 


XUM 

















See ttpes 





INS 





a] 


i 


ii 


fi 


if 


Bag 
| 

















XUM 


Kagust 14, 1878.) 





FERRY nel 


Lake Forest, Ill. 





facil es for ction in evel 
pt of a fperoagh education, Music, by 
ing, and Le passed in beauty and bealth- 
ab, Lot yy EDWARD B. WESTON. 
EGIATE AND COMME, CrAr, INSTI- 
CPt. Rew Bave™ fons = rtieth Wh og 


tite 
th sy eee ic — Saou physical train- 


Parone 





uaa srpplication. WM. H. RUSSELL, Prin. 
N. Y.) INSTITUTE. 
FLUSHING SSnddr B BOYS. p, 
Sept. Kh. A. ®. NORTHROP: 





——e———“—C;St:t: 

-— hildren te Educate or School 
All Ht wilt hat ort in the * oy Edu- 
Mon atbly. 


tao Me oe ge ay 
on HERMERHOKN & CO..14 Bond st. N.Y. 


2 gio AGRNTS WANTED: 


‘A BAG OF GOLD 


ixty days, canvassify with that MAR- 
oe AMERICAN Paste Pic- 
TURE, called is 





















tra Zommisslone, ay 
Sunn terms, 5 etc a i Mnate nto 
Boston, Mass. — 
It Costs 
NOTHING 
to see it. Acop 


ro free ot 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Agents Wanted. 


We are in want of competent and respectable Ladies 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 
Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a paia 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new @3 sub- 
seriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making tke 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business, 

For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Rox 2787. 


WwW L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
oe ond Tinie. ‘nt ie Fueou's e 
Musi: er in Mustcal In es 
BEcromaphs of Gust Wee WS ncaa scaas 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(EsTaBLisHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 


Parties desiring to purchase wonld find it to 
their advantage before deciding to examine, at 
our Flegant Warerooms, or at the dealers 
throughout the country, the Piano-fortes 
manutactured by us with our patent Hydro-Car- 
bonated Sounding Board, which for durability and 
superiority of ced renders them unsurpassed. 
Every instrument fully warranted. 

Illustrated cireulars and prices sent on ap- 
plication. 


Warerooms, 18 East. 14th Street, 








$5 to $203 xs, feces waist steer 
°. se: 

or old, make more m mey Aone for usip their 

momenta, or ali the tine, than at anything etse. 

lars free.” Address G. 5 a oe 





Pate one be 


yy i Miss 


oper 
man or woman can have an agency. oa RD& 


Church Organs. 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 


PRICE $500. 


Comprising a full Diapason of genuine Organ Pipes of 
b and pervading character. Sowething en- 





CO., New York, Boston, Chicago, 


AGENTS Foe sample (free) of paet most fas- 
es nook. on Africa and oa explore 
st oases ani NGSTONE LOST AND FOUND, 
e ice, $3.50. 
aSaress UBLISHING GO., Harttord. Ce. 








me charges 


0 i 
a .. 8, 600 intensely 
brim 





rrr 





Agents Wanted for 
AINTS 4%» “\INNERS 


Dissected, analyzed, and portrayed as real wien and 
wi just like Saints and @ Sinners of our own day. 
Original, Racy, Striking, and poy ar. Cees Me kea 
novel. md for circular. ZIEGL 
CURD ens Arch St., Philadelphia. 


ACENTS WANTED FOR THE 


WWE: GOD'S PEOPLE 


yt cee beney nad. — ae out. q. 
ceess 0! 
Pil ere with th astonishing x Natty. It con 


hy tor ty my pF money. Circulars, 
gontaining tu aS and terms, sent free. 
& CO., Hartford, 


HEALTH AT HOME; 


Or, HALL’S FAMILY DOCTOR. 


By the celebrated Dr. W. W. Hatt, editor of Journal af 
8. al, His last, createst, and best Ls aa a written ex- 
niona. Address SM BEETS 8 Oo Hota 

ions, ess 
Chicago, Ill. ; or Clacinnati, 0. ite 


PLUGKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


MORE ACENTS WANTED. 


The Colby Washer and Wringer are proving th 

Terenas Soe pin" sests eae 
splen you wanta 

ing. poable, an onorable business, send for pay 


slusive ive territory cestgued as long as you work it, 


but no rights sold. Addre: 
““COLBY BROS. & 00. 
Reading, Mich. 


CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE 


PROF, FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


feermeasions * Lovet fh Me ana 


Power, etc. 
yh ae BE pa: 
work a day, and — 4 a ar, bveopies =. this 


PARES ones OF BE, i aap ences 


Wy anted A gqnts. Worth the speciat notice of old 
experie a rs.’ Thoss celebrated steel. 











Conn, ; 














ge—vin, 7 Cole's “ — 
eautiful gietaren, representi hdhood, outh, 
3 |, an a e—now 0 by canvassers 





Cornhill, Boston. RUSSELL, Pub ; 





AGENTS WANTED. watoet tomes 1 
to sell our Pate =e . 
ao ae aa 


J —- out. pote ny box of tno styles b: 
2% cents. Also other novelties. 
dress PLUMB 


Send io circulars. 
Ad 
if you are a fool or a 


PASS THIS BY lunatic; but, if you are 


Pita Mig AA make ep gee bo f Ween, geta 

rh 1 Ow A WEE 
TR p04 ie Srsdeenr Sitar 
MANE EK. Cu. St Louie Me. 


= Th 
ied more Eve AUER wna eae, 


LI ta fe TONE: 8 yrs. in "AFRICA. 


ver 600 : Look 
fo relrcular an ran  pronf of Land for Be Ane eet 


ort just iy “it Subs, oh Nay hg 


Wiertes Meggan or oe ene at 
PRICES. Write for 

Nan LCATALOGUES sau want- 
Eg. 


PERINE, Publisher® 8 E Beene Street New New ror 5 


AGENTS, isaac 


rope nee hy os I sta 
abteenation dt 2 PUBLISHING GO. slewlan Fee 
NewYork, 


I SEND CASH IN ADY 


Bob interfons °°, pay for dues: Tabor at in Ba =} ~y- that wilt 

















our popular books and 





TO ALL HAVING SPARE TIME address 
J.D. WILLIAMS, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY WITH STEN- 
ell and Key Check Ovtlfits. Catalogues, samples, and fuil 
particulars free. 8. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 








THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


in Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms to the trade. 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Raymond, 
120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
OLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the most beautiful in 
wane ‘- ggg in_ tone 
Pr. made. _ The CON- 
CERTO STOP is the best 
5 ever placed in any 
Organ. It is produced by 
@ third set of reeds 
aeey voice the 

ie EFFECT of which ts 
7] MOST CHARMING 
wiend SOUL STIR- 
RING, while its IM- 
ITATION of the HU- 
MAN VOICE is 8U- 
PERB. Terms liberal, 















4 SON, 481 
ALS ce wilh 
S of first- 
class makers, including RS » at exe 
tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 
balance in small monthly payments. New To 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
provements, for $27 cash. oI $55. a 
UBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STO Fr 
$110; 8S-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATE. 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sundau- Schools, Tem 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANT 















THE NEW SCALE 





27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Dndonbtedly the best Square Piano Piano mate 


Send for Circular 





with other du al 
add st ris ring 3601070 cl 
$50 T° 150 Per WEEK guaran $72 Fa EACH WEEK. 
Bye aes EMRE aS | tema rene, ea | 








great 
tirely new and far excelling anything else. Send stamp 
for circular. 


E.&C.C. HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


STE GK are tne es 


are the BEST. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS.. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


Merchants, dealers, and all to buy Pianos are 
Neco to write for information, C ne Crenlary and Price- 
sts, Guaranty unlimited and satisfaction guaranteed 
by our “ Speciat Sare Orrer.” Address 
T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenue. 











Im Class 7 Octave 
We answer—li costs less than $3: 
© make any $600 Piano sok 
through pra, all of whom make 
profit. We bave 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Pianos tor $290 


cular, in which we Tefer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&e, | of w po using our Pianos, . 


‘ou ma) 
y' Y, 





in 44 States and T: > alate where yes saw 
U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


$100, One Hundred Dollars. $100 


for new 5 octave, double yaa é stops, beautifully pan- 
eled, warranted Organs 
CHURCA, OMAPEL. AND PARLOR. 
The best organ in the world for the price, and we guar. 





antee them equal to any ay retasling at double 
the money. eB POND & CO., 
647 Broadway, New York. 





TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 


CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
TO ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC 
COAST OF MEXICO, CENTRAL AMER- 

ICA, PERU, AND CHILL 








On 5th and 2th of each month. 

One of the large and splendid Steamships of this 
line will leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Ca- 
nal street, at 12 o’clock noon, as above (except when 
those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preced- 
ing Saturday), for ASPINW ALL, connecting via Pan- 


a Railway with one. of of the Com y’s Steamshi 
from Panama for 8A. NCI s tomehin at AC 


APULCO and other ane a; also connectin ef 
x with Steamers for for sdur CIFIC CENTRAL 


One Hundred Teena 


e allowed free to each 
—_ Baggage received on the dock the day before 
sailing, 


from 
who prefer to send them ral early. An exp experienced 
board. Medicmeand a 


. For freight or e-tickets or further >. = 
ti ly at the Company’s ticket-office, on the 
wharf. foot o Canal street. North River, New York. 


GEO H ERASOSRY, President. 
H. J. BULLAY, Superintend ent. 


PAINTS. 


BROOKLYN 
WHITE LEAD COMPANY. 














Established 


This Company continuesto manufacture their superior 


Premium White Lead, 


being one of the oldest and most extensive establishments 
in the country for manufacturing 


WHITE LEAD, RED LEAD, AND LITHARGE 
FROM THE RAW MATERIAL, 
Deavers and men aa Leap are CAU- 


TIONED thatno Lead és ¢ in jess branded with 
their full stamp and Labeled per thelr Copyright 
Trademark. 





Business address 


No. 89 Maiden Lane New York, 
Corner of Gold street. 








E. G: KELLEY’S |r elie en ADES Ee GRQGED ™ 


a M3 cans, barrels, 
Patent Chemical sae ea 
Metallic Paint. | 





per'gal , 
7 116 Oitiace'| Lane. 





IL CO., Sole Agents, 
Canada Spirits Turpentine, > 
cts. per gallon, at 


116 Malden Lane, .N. ¥. 
Best Boiled Linseed Oil, 9° ne 





English Roof Paint, gyolstiendesae 








Patent Petroleum Linseed Oil, Beige} 
Linseed Oil. Price only 50 cts. a gallon. 116 Maiden Lane. 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 














Suis Machine with present 
every want of the household, for mage n or fancy work. “lt 
knits all sizes of Stockings and Socks, with heel and toe complete, 
and |s a never-ending source of amusement to ladies of leisure, as 
well as profit and easy support to those that require it. 

Agents wanted every where by the BickFrorD 
Knirtine Macuint Company. Dana 6a), Broad 
President and General Business Supt., 689 B 


way, New York. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls, 
Mcst Durable; 










Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working: 






fa 





Ch 
~ 


Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest; 


5 


S Metal Journal 
Casings. 
NOWEAR OUT 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y., and Providence, R. I. 








ALL THE 
GOOD POl OMBINED 


NEW VICTOR SEWING | MACHINE, 


Agents wanted tn unoccupied 


Victor Sewing aeen ‘aaa ’ 54 as Tenth 
Street, N. Y. City. 





THE LYON —o MACHINE 
= Union Square) h room under the arm and 
runs easier and stiller thant the Domestic Machine and 
will outlast any three shuttle machinesin market. 
nd for Circulars. 





IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


STEPHEN P. M. TASKER 





THOMAS T. TASKER, JB. 


MORRIS, TASKER & (CO. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 
Office, FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, Phila- 
delphia. 
Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 
Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Manufacturers of 


WROUGHT Gas, Steam and Waves. plain and 
ized, for Gas, am, an ate: 
SL AB-W EL DED HAKCOAL IRON BOILER 


TEAM RD COCKS, TOOLS. 
JA8 ADT AND WATER PIPE. 
POSTS AND ‘ANTERNS. 





We would oad special attention to our 
Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 
Tube. 





Aw*Aa 





RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS, 


PACE & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, New York. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 





aw Ta 


» upon Fr 
by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprieter and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Special price to dealere, 


SPER E. CORNING 
Pea 58 Cliff street, New York. Send or Ie 
List. 


sSUERRAGE, POW ak Com Soruandssi.N Ee 
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Ministerial Register. — 


SETTLEMENTS. 7 


AUGHEY, Joun H., Presb., inst., July 27th, 
Fair Mount ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

BATES, Cyrus 8., Epis., missionary at Lima, O. 

BANDY, Joun, Bapt., ord., July 10th, Mon- 
mouth, Iil,. . 

BENAUGH, Groraz, Presb., of Chicago Theo, 
Sem., ord, and inst., July 25th, Summit 
Hill, Pa. 

BENNEIT, Jonn, Cong., De Kalb, Hil. 

BONNEY, Peres B., Presb., inat., Ramapo 
Works, N. J. 

BROWN, W«., Unit., Walpole, N. H. 

CASWITT, T. C., Cong., ord., July 7th, Stry- 
kersville, N. Y. 

CHAMBERS, Apam, Bapt., Pueblo, Col. 

CHANDLER, A., Cong., of Rutland, at Hub- 
bardston, Vt. 

COLES, Samuzt, Cong., stated supply, Naza- 
rene ch., Brookly~” WN. Y. — 

CROSS, JonaTHAn, Presb., Wellsburg, W. Va. 

CROWE, J. B., Presb., Ellington and Benton 
(Fowler), Ill, 

DEAN, D. 8., Bapt., East Clarence, N. Y. 

DICK, J. W., Bapt., South Woodstock, Conn. 

DONELSON, P.8., D.D., Meth., of Delaware, 
at St. Paul’s, Toledo, O. 

DUNN, Atsert T., Bapt., inst., July 30th, East 
Poultney, Vt. 

ELLIS, J. F., Cong., of Oberlin, as missionary, 
Toledo, O. 

FERRETTE, Jouivs, Unit., Baraboo, Wis. 

FESSENDEN, 8. C., Cong., stated suppl 

‘Seneca, N’ Y, , a) pply, 

FEUNFSTUCK, E. A., Lutb., inst., July 27th, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

FLETCHER, 8. C., Bapt,, of Wilton, at New 
London, N. Y. ' 

FLETCHER, Donat, Presb., of Union Theo. 
Sem., ord. and inst., July 22d, North New 
York, N. Y. 

FLETCHER, F. W., Cong., Napoleon, Mich, 

ws A. B., Bapt., of Jersey, at Prattsburg, 


Hare, L. Y., Presb., inst., July 9th, Madison, 
is. 


HOLT, WituuM §8., Presb., ord., July 9th, 
missionary to China, Winona, Minn. 

HUNT, O. R., Bapt., of Newton, Mass., stated 
supply, Londonderry, N. H. 

JOHNSON, R. 8., Bapt., of Ottawa, Kan., at 
Chilicothe, Mo, 

LADD, H. 0O., Cong., of Romeo, Mich., at 
Fairhaven, Conn. 

LENKER, M. B., Luth., inst., July 27th, 
Lykens, Pa. 

ee Be M., Cong., stated supply, Queeche, 


MERRILL, Truman A., Cong., of Bernardston, 
inst., July 30th, Wayland, Mass. 

MILLER, Jacop, Epis., of Philadelphia, Penn., 
at Port Richmond, Va. 

MINNICH, M. R., Luth., of Philadelphia Theo. 
Sem., Staunton, Va. 

MORTON, Cuartzs, Cong., of Bethel Mission, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,- at North Side Mission, 
Chicago, Ml. 

McCALL, Joun, Presb., ord. and inst., July 
24th, Brandywine Manor, Pa. 

PIERCE, James A., Bapt., inst., July 29th, West 
Poultney, Vt, 

8COFIELD, Wiiiam, Cong., stated supply, 
Worcester, Vt. 

SHEEDER, P., Luth., of New Berlin, at New 
Bloomfield, Pa. 

SHOREY, H, A., Cong,, of Camden, Me., at 
Spencer, Mass, 

SKINNER, J, R., Ref. (Ger.), of Tiffin Theo. 
Sem., at Winamac, Ind. 

STOWELL, A. D., Cong., of Hersey, Mich., at 
West Groton, N. Y. 

THOMPSON, Jonn B., Ref, (Dutch), inst., 
July 23d, Peekskill, N. Y. 

THORNE, C. C., Presb., inst., July 2d, Shorts- 
ville, N.Y, 

ZIEGENFUSS, 8. A., Luth., inst., July 27th, 
Sellersville, Pa. 

WILCOX, A. J., Bapt., Villanova, N. Y. 


CALLS. 

ACKLEY, Wmu1am N., Epis., Danielsonville, 
Conn. 

BERG, A., Luth., of Shrewsbury, to Chambers- 
burg, Pa. Accepts. 

BENT, J. M., Bapt., of Bowling Green, to Car- 
lisle, Ky. 

BRASTOW, L. O., Cong., of St. Johnsbury, to 
White-st. ch., Burlington, Vt. 

BLISS, A. H., Bapt., of Bridgeton, N. J., to On- 
tario, N. ¥. Accepts, 

BROWNE, R. Avptey, D.D., U. P., of Titus- 
ville, to New Castle, Pa. 

CHAPIN, Frank P., Cong., of Amherst, to 1st 
ch.; Weymouth, Mass. 

CROSS, W. R., Cong., of New Gloucester, to 
Orono, Me. Accepts. 

DODGE, G. W., Bapt., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

DOWLING, G. Taomas, Bapt., of Providence, 
R. L, to 24 ch., Syracuse, ‘. 

DUNCAN, Joun, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Plymouth, Mass. 

EASTON, D. C., Bapt., of Madison University, 
to Brewster, Mass. Accepts. 

EVERTS, W. W., Jr., Bapt., Tarrytown, N. Y. 

FLEETWOOD, B. F., Epis., Marquette, Mich. 

FRAZER, James, Presb., of Kennett Square, 
Pa., to Port Deposit, Md. 

HART, Burpert, Cong., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Fair Haven, Conn. 

HANNA, Jonny C., Presb., Roseville ch., Allu- 
makee Co., Iowa. Resigns. 

HENDRICKSON, G. F. Bapt., Port Murray 
Nd. Accepts, j my j 





THE 


HENRY, Anprew, U. P.; of Eleventh-st. ch., 
New York City, to Burlington’ and Daven- 
port, Del. 


HIGGINS, A. M., Bapt., Mason Village, N. H, 
Accepts. 

LANCASTER, Cuarzzs, Epis,, of Waterford, 
to Trinity cb., Whitehall, N. ¥. 

LAUBACH, J.“M., Presb., of Leavenworth, 
Ind., to Morris, Ill. Accepts. 

MERRIAM, T. M., Bapt., of Petersham to Fisk- 
dale, Mass. Accepts. : 

MOSES, R. G., Bapt.,- of Falmouth, Eng., to 
Camden, N. J. Accepts. 


MUELDER, o. W., Ref. (Ger.), St. James, 
2. 


Pittsburgh, 

ORRICK, Witu14M P., Epis., of York, to Read- 
ing, Penn. Accepts. 

PAGE, B. G., Cong., of Emerald Grove, Wis., 
to Neosha, Mo. 


PETERKIN, Gro. W., Epis., of Culpepper 
Court House, Va., to Memorial ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. Accepts. 

POPE, J. D., Bapt., of Norwich, Conn., to St. 
John’s, N. B. 

POWERS, J. F., Epis., of Woonsocket, R. I, 
to Charch of the Advent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

RAFFENSPERGER, E. B., Presb., Cumber- 
land, Md. ; 


RAND, J. F., Bapt., Charlestown, Mass. 

REEVES, A., Epis., of Mendon, to St. John’s, 
Mich. Accepts, 

RICHARDSON, D. W., Cong., of Easton, to 
Royalston, Mass. 

RUSSELL, Benzamtn, Presb., of Andover, N. 
Y., to Nelson, Pa. 

SCOTT, Grorce H., Come. of Andover Theo. 
Sem., to Plymouth, N. H. 

SEAVER, W. R., Cong., Muskegon, Mich. 

SEVERINGHAUS, J. D., Luth., of Oswego, N. 
Y., to Trinity ch., Chicago, 111. 

SEYMOUR, J. M., Co of Andover Theo, 
Sem., to Brookfield, Mass, 

SHAIFFER, G. W., Presb., of Armagh, to 
Hookestown and Bethlehem, Pa. 

ee og H. G., Unit., 3d ch., Dorchester, 

ass. 


STACKHOUSE, 8. C., Bapt., Owensboro, Ky. 
Accepts. 

STEARNS, Rurvs D., Epis., of Boonton, N. J., 
to St. Mark’s, Whitewater, Wis. Accepts. 

THOMPSON, Joun C., Presb., of Pottstown, 
Pa., to Hagerstown, Md. 

TORRENCE, J.W., Presb., of Covington, Md., 
‘to Waveland, Ind. Accepts. 

VARNUM, Bapt., Salamanca, N. Y. 

WARRING, HEnry B., Bapt., of Camillus, to 
Herkimer-st. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WILKINSON, Jonny, Epis., of Chicago, to 
Grace ch., Madison, Wis. Accepts. 

REMOVALS, 


BISSELL, E. C., Cong., Winchester, Mass. 

BIXBY, James T., Unit., Watertown, Mass, 

BOND, E. P., Bapt., Agawam, Mass. 

BROSS, Harmony, Cong., Ottumwa, Ia. 

BYRAM, B. P., Bapt., Broadway ch., Provi- 
dence, R. I 

cannaay, D. T., Presb., Bellfield, Pa., re- 
signs. 

COLWELL, R. L., Bapt., Ist ch., Springfield, O. 

DUDLEY, M. 8., Cong., Peacham, Vt. 

HEATON, A. C., Presb., Princess Anne, Md. 
Resigns. 

HOLLAND, F. M., Unit., Baraboo, Wis. Ill 
health. 


MORRILL, 8. 8., Cong., Henniker, N. H. 
PACKARD, D. T., Cong., Brighton, Mass. 
PERKINS, J. H., Presb., Mooer’s, N. Y., re- 
signs. Leaves August Ist. 
RECKARD, D. B., Bapt., Bethel, Ind. 
— J.8., U.P., Birmingham and Keosauqua, 
a, 


SAVAGE, M. J., Cong, Hannibal, Mo. 
SHAEFER, F. C., Luth., Kingston, Pa. 
STIMSON, 8. M., Bapt., Vincennes, Ind. 
TALMAGE, Frank, Marine, Ill. 
WARNER, Wit R., Bapt., Belchertown, 
Mass. 
DEATHS, 


ADAMS, Josera D., Meth., Biloxi, Miss. 

CADY, Henry, Bapt., Cortland, N. Y., July 
17th, aged 73. 

foe Joun J., R. C., Albany, N. Y., Aug. 


FINNEY, Wriu1aq, D.D., Presb., Churchville, 
Md., July 3lst, aged 85. 

HOPPS, Herman K., Bapt., of Newton Theo. 
Sem., at Newport, R. L, Aug. 1st. 

JACKSON, WituraM A., Bapt., of Burrillville, 
Va., in Georgia, July 19th. 

nae eyes R. 8., Cong., Genoa, Italy, July 

th. 


MAZZAKO‘'E, Pavt, Epis., Santee Indian 
Agency, July 12th. 


FRA. 8. H., Cong., Plymouth, N. H., Ang. 


SAINT, G. W., Meth., Louisville, Ia., July 19th, 
aged 35. 
WALKER, TownseEnp, Cong., Goshen, Mass., 
July 3ist, aged 61. 
WATERMAN, Tuomas T., Cong., Strafford, 
Conn., aged 70. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARCHIBALD, Geo. D., D.D., Presb., has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Wilson Fem. Coll., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


JAEGER, ABRAHAM, Bapt., has accepted the 
ition of assistant professor of Hebrew 
in the So. Bapt. Theo. Sem. 


MERRICK, F., D.D., Wes., bas resigned the 
presidency of Ohio Wesleyan University. 


MORRISON, N. J., D.D., Cong., has acce 
= presidency of the college at Springheld, 
0. 


TOMBS, J. B., D.D., Bapt., of Baptist Record, 
has assumed the B y of Carleton 
College, Syracuse, Q. 





INDEPENDENT. 


Pebbles, 


Tr was at the second battle of Bull Run that 
a cannon-ball carried’ off a poor sdldier’s leg. 
‘*Carry me to the rear!’’ he eried to a tall 
Yankee companion, who had been fighting by 
his side. The Yankee canght the wounded 
soldier up, and, as he was about to put him 
across his shoulder, another cannon-ball car- 
ried away the poor fellow’s head. The Yankee, 
however, in the confusion, did not notice this, 
but proceeded with his burden toward the 
rear, ‘* What are you carrying that thing for?” 
cried an officer. ‘‘ Zhing /’’ returned the Yan- 
kee. “It’s a man with his leg shot off.’’ 
‘* Why, he hasn’t any head!” cried the officer. 
The Yankee looked at his load, and for the first 
time saw that what the officer said was true. 
Throwing down the o> De iliuscered 
‘“* Confound him, he told me it was his leg!”’ 


....An old lady who was in the habit of de- 
claring, after the occurrence of any event, that 
sbe had predicted it, was one day cleverly 
“gold” by her worthy spouse, who, like many 
others we wot of, had got tired of hearing her 
eternal ‘I told you so.’? Rusbing into the 
house, breathless with excitement, he dropped 
into «chair, elevated his hands, and exclaimed: 
“Oh! my dear! what doyouthisk? The old 
cow has gone and eaten up our grindstone!” 
The old lady was ready, and, hardly waiting to 
hear the last word, she screamed out at the top 
of her lungs: “I told youso! I told you so! 
You always would let it stand out of doors.” 


+...-A minister had a negro in his family. One 
Sunday, when he was preaching, he happened 
to look in the pew where the negro was, and 
could hardly contain himself as he saw the 
negro, who could not read or write a word, 
scribbling away mostindustriously. After meet- 
ing he said to the negro; ‘‘Tom, what were you 
doing inchurch?” ‘Taking notes, massa. All 
de gemmen takes notes.” “Bring your notes 
here and let me see them.”? Tom brought his 
notes, which looked more like Chinese than 
English, ‘* Why, Tom, this is all nonsense.”’ ‘I 
thought so, massa, all the time you was preach- 
ing it.”” 


..."*Mr, President,” exclaimed a member of 
a debating society, “our country’s fate looms 
darkling’ before us, without a star above the 
horizon on which the patriotic mariner can 
hang a@ s¢ititillation of hope, but with ominous 
features of fast-coming doom, gloomy and ray- 
less as the eyes of a tree-toad perched upon the 
topmost bough of a barren poplar, enveloped 
in an impenetrable fog.” 





... The wife of a minister in Tennessee hay- 
ing been seriously ill for some time, a South- 
ern paper, in announcing the fact, said: ‘‘ Hopes 
are entertained that she will recover.” And 
then it added: “Let the husband have the 
sympathy and prayers of his brethren in this 
hour of affliction and discouragement.” 


...-A little boy in Springfield, after his cus, 
tomary evening prayer, a night or two ago, 
continued, “‘and bless Mamma and Jenny, and 
Uncle Benny,’’ adding after a moment’s pause 
the explanatory remark, “his name is Hop- 
kins.”’ 


...-1n a recent article on a fair in his locality, 
the editor of a Western paper says a brother 
editor took a valuable premium ; but an unkind 
policeman made him put it right back where 
he took it from. e 


....1t is a remarkable fact that the moment a 
woman writes a letter she is frantic to put it in 
the post-office, although she may have been 
putting off the writing for six months. 


...-A Kansas City man, who mentioned to 
a friend that he should soon start on a journey, 
was asked whether he traveled for pleasure or 
was going to take his wife. 


....See how wonderful are the ways of Nature 
in Illinois. A pair of boots costs just two loads 
of potatoes, and to raise the potatoes just wears 
out two pairs of boots, 


....-A piano-forte maker says that of all 
manufactured things pianos bear the noblest 
characters, since they are classified as grand, 
upright, and square. 


..-e*Is that marble?” said a gentleman, 
pointing to a bust of Kentucky’s great states- 
man. “No, sir; that’s Clay,” quietly replied 
the dealer. 

-»--A Danbury agriculturist made a scare- 
crow so frightful that it not only kept away the 
crows, but caused a winter-killed pear tree to 
leave. 

...-A poem in an agricultural paper, called 
“Song of the Farmer’s Boy,’’ very appropri- 
ately commences with ‘* Ho, brothers, ho!’”’ 


«... Why didn’ta dog wanta place in the ark? 
Because he bad a bark of his own. 


....'* Good blood will show iteelf,’’ as the old 
lady with the red nose said, 





[August 14, 1979, 
News of the Week 

THERE have been some changes jp the 
British ministry. during the past week, 
Lowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer, takes the 
Home Office ; Mr. Gladstone assumes the duties 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, in addition to, 
those of his present position; the Marquis of 
Ripon and Mr. Childers retire; Mr, 3 
Home Minister, is to be elevated to the Deer. 
age and become Lord President of the Council. 
John Bright returns to the Cabinet as Chance). 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster; and Mr, Dod 
son, late Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House, succeeds Mr. Baxter ag Joint. 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Ayrton, Com. 
missioner of Works and Buildings, has resigned, 
The last change is said to be a sop thrown by 
Mr, Gladstone to the Radicals, with whom Mr, 
Ayrton is particularly unpopular. Parliameyt 
was prorogued’on the 5th. The Bishop ci Py 
is to succeed Br. Wilberforce as Bishop of 
Winchester. q 

....The vessels comprising our Europeay 
squadron, under command of Rear-Admiraj 4, 
Ludlow Case, have been ordered to rend 
In Spanish ports. The “ Wabash,” flagship of 
the squadron, is now en route to Cartagena, ang 
the ‘‘Congress’’ and ‘‘ Wachusett’ will folloy, 
The “Shenandoah” is already at Cadiz, The 
Cortes has passed a bill granting constitutional 
guaranties to Porto Rico. A deputy from the 
colony,in the course of the debate, declared 
that the island would always remain faithful tg 
Spain. Valencia has surrendered. 


...- Some anxiety is felt for the safety of the 
steamship “* Arndt,’ from Stettin, which isnoy 
eighteen days overdue in this city and has 4 
passengers on board. On Aug, 1st she wy 
seen by a vessel of the Hamburg line, at which 
time she appeared to be seaworthy, and, sineg 
she is not overloaded, has plenty of provisions, 
and is a new vessel, strong hopes are enter 
tained of her safety. 


.... The steamer ““‘Wawassett,” running onthe 
Potomac River between Washington and Cui 
man, was burned last Friday. She had about 
150 passengers on board, and between forty and 
fifty lives were said by the first reports to hava 
been lost, although later accounts will probably 
diminish this number. 


....The election in Kentucky, last week, for 
state treasurer and members of the legislature 
passed off quietly, The Democrats re-elected 
the Hon. James W. Pate state treasurer and 
returned most of their candidates for the legs 
lature. 

.... The Cherokee Indians are having wr 
among themselves, about an election, at Cus 
Bluff, about 35 miles south of Coffeyville, Ku 
It is probable that there will be considerbe 
fighting. Indian outrages are reported from 
Wyoming. 

.seeLt was reported last week that the Hon, 
John Lothrop Motley had been strickcn with 
apoplexy. He was, however, suffering froms 
severe attack of neuralgia; but is now much 
better, and expects soon to be completely rt 
stored. 

....-Lozada, the chief of the Tepic rebellion, 
baving been pursued and captured by Ci 
Rosales, who formerly fought under him, wi 
tried by court-martial on the 18th ult, and shot 
on the morning of the 19th. 


.... The Conservatives have elected a majority 
of the members of the general councils of the 
departments of Savoy, Eure, and Orne, and the 
Radicals have carried the elections in Dromeand 
the Lower Loire. Other French news is upi 
portant. 

...-The town of Frio, Texas, was lately #t- 
tacked by a band of 46 Indians, who, after some 
plunder and murder, were attacked by citizent 
and compelled to retreat. 


....It is aid that the Count de Chambord has 
accepted the throne of France, a formal tender 
of which was recently made him by s depul 
tion of Legitimists. 


.++.The new Civil Service rules have been 4? 
proved by the President, and their provisions 
will be enforced as rapidly as the proper 
rangements can be made. 


....There was 4 fire in Portland, Oregon, 
Ang. 24, whereby property tc the amount of 
$1,158,575 was destroyed. Twenty-three 
were burned. 

...eThe Ohio Constitutional Convention ad- 
journed last week, to reassemble in Civemnati, 
on the 24 of next December. 

....Highway robbery on the mail routes in 
the Rocky Mountains is becoming quite fre 
quent, 

...eThe Conservatives of Virginia have nom 
nated the Hon. James L. Kemper for governo® 


....Gen. Butler has written a very long letter 
defending his action concerning the salary 


-ceeThe Obio Democrats have nominated t# 
Hon. William Allen for governor, 
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1 GALLERY OF THE VIEN- 
THEART A EXPOSITION. 


BY JAMES LEONARD CORNING. 





For the first time in the history of World- 
Expositions, the ‘Vienna Ausstellung has de- 
yoted @ separate building to the fine arts. Con. 

ons of safety would alone have been 
fficient to rompt this; but such an arrange” 
pent was _ likewise to the dignity of art 
smong the manifold achievements of human 
us and handicraft. The art building of the 

n is at the extreme eastern end of the 

great central Industrial Palace, and is separated 
from it by an extensive court, called the 
“Kunst-hof,” the garden and galleries of 
which are furnished with choice statuary. In 
what I have to tell of the art collections of the 
Vienna Exposition I shall confine myself chiefly 
to the department of painting, which propor- 
tionably exceeds sculpture ahundred fold. The 
Italians have on exhibition some of the most 
exquisite pieces of chisel work that my eyes ever 
beheld. Many of these seem to me singularly 
outof place in the corridors of the Industrial 
Palace, when they should be in the art building 
proper. According to the printed catalogue, 
the art works of the Exposition number nearly 
six thousand ; and of these, as I have said, the 
statuary bears a very insignificant proportion. 

Anaceurate estimate puts the wall space de- 

yoted to pictures at six thousand nine hundred 

and ninety-five square meters, and nearly every 
inch of this immense area is covered. You can 
imagine how much time would be required to 
reduce this chaos of color to rank and order, to 

dlassify the subjects treated, and make up a 

fair judgment upon the merits of individual 

artists. As I have been not quite a week in 

Vienna, it would be the merest arrogance and 

folly to attempt such atask as this. Of the 

nationalities represented in the fine arts, France 
and Brazil occupy numerically the two ex- 
tremes, France being represented by fifteen 
hundred specimens and Brazil by a single one 

only. Next in the scale of extremes stand Ger- 

many and China, Germany being represented 
by alittle over a thousand works and China by 
two. Then in the same scale follow Austria and 
Turkey, Austria showing eight hundred and 
eleven works and Turkey seven. Then come 
Italy and America, Italy having six hundred 
and twenty-five specimens and America fifteen. 
Belgium has two hundred and ninety-six works, 
Russia four hundred and thirty-seven, England 
two hundred and nine, Switzerland one hundred 
and ninety-eight, Netherlands one hundred 
and sixty-seven, Denmark one hundred and 
one, Norway seventy-one, Sweden forty-five, 
and Greece thirty-seven. 

It is a task sufficiently difficult in a great pic- 
ture gallery to keep up an intelligent connec- 
tion between the walls and a correctly-printed 
catalogue. But when, on examination, one 
finds that the numbers on the catalogue have 
no more todo with the numbers on the wall 
than the man in the moon has with the fishes of 
the sea, matters become rather discouraging. 
Andin instances not a few I found this to be 
precisely the case in the French and Dutch de- 
partments of the great World’s Art Exposition. 
Number so and so, for example, on the cata- 
logue calls for a landscape in the Bernese Ober- 
land or a marine view on the coast of Nor- 
way; and, looking up at the wall, one finds for 
the former a dance scene in a beer-cellar, and 
for the latter a Holy Family. Trials of patience 
like unto these 1 have repeatedly encountered 
fn my walks through the departments of 
France and Netherlands. In the English, Ger- 
man, and Austrian halis I found nothing of the 
kind ; and, therefore, conclude that each nation- 
ality had a secretary to prepare its own cata- 
logue, and that France and Netherlands con- 
fided the responsibility to some blundering 
novice. Whatever the cause, the result is a 
Very serious detriment and has excited a 
World of unfriendly criticism. 

Entering the grand central hall on the north, 
Wecome first to the Hungarian department, 
occupying but asingle room, but tbis replete 
With works of the highest merit. My first in- 
troduction to the great art gallery of the Ex- 
Position was in the Hungarian room, and I did 
Rot set my pencil at work upon my note-book 
till [had passed through it into the great hall 
of Austria, But I have memories of glory, 
stamped in that relatively diminutive chamber, 
Which will be a delight to the limit of my 
earthly career—aye, too, and beyond, in the land 
Where memory’s retrospections are not 

ad by intervening clouds. The genius 
for form and color, as well as the instiuct of 
liberty, is a potent force in Hungary, I clearly 
se, And yet what does the world know about 
Hungarian art? And who ever before knew 
that there was such a thing ? 

Austria and Germany occupy two very large 

Compartments side by side, adjacent to Hunga- 

- Austria has a magnificent display; bat her 

Greatest painter is not represented bere. His 





name is Hans Makart, and his greatest work— 
*t Venice bringing her tributes of devotion to 
Catharine Cornaro”—is now on exbibition in 
the ‘ Kunstler-baus,” in Vienna. This picture 
is, ag nearly as I could measure with the eye 
and by pacing, forty-two feet long by twelve 
or fourteeh feet high. The artist was offered 
by the Austrian Emperor a professorship in the 
Imperial Art School; but declined the honor. 
Determined to show his appreciation, the Em- 
peror, thereupon built for him the most mag- 
Bificent studio in Europe, and furnished it 
“after the similitude of a palace.” Makart’s 
last and greatest work, of which I have just 
spoken, has been already sold for one hundred 
and twenty thousand florins, which in round 
numbers amounts to about sixty thousand dol- 
lars; and I doubt not it will bring fifty to a 
hundred per cent. advance within the next five 


ears. 
. But this is a digression. Among really great 
works by Austrian artists in the Exposition I 
noted a cattle piece with landscape, by Conrad 
Bublmayer, of Vienna. The price put upon it 
is twenty-five hundred florins. Also a fine 
large mythological piece by Carl Blaas, a Tyrol- 
ese by birth, and the painter of the great fres- 
coes in the impcrial arsenal of Vienna; price 
five thousand florins. Then a picture which 
attracts all eyes, ‘‘The Stone-breakers of An- 
cient Egypt,” by Bernhard Fiedler, of Trieste; 
price five thousand florins. Other painters 
who have works of superlative merit are Kurz- 
bauer (one of whose great pictures has been 
loaned to the Exposition by the Belvidere Gal- 
lery in Vienna); Matejko, of Kraken, who 
givesa scene from Polish history in the six- 
teenth century, price forty thousand florins, 
and also a genre portrait of Copernicus, for 
which he asks ten thousand florins. Franz 
Pausinger, of Salzburg, Robert Russ, and Au- 
gust Schaeffer, and Alois Schénn, and Carl 
Schoreninger, all of Vienna, are represented by 
pieces and genre landscapes of very high excel- 
lence. There are, doubtless, many other famous 
vames in the history of modern painting in 
Austria; but these are the names which made 
me halt and gaze when time was preciows and 
the moments few. 

Justice would demand that I should devote 
an evtire article, instead of a few paragraphs, 
to the German department. In works of the 
highest class it far surpasses all others. Gustav 
Richter, of Berlin, the brothers Achenbach, 
and Prof. Ludwig Knaus, of Dusseldorf, and 
Herman Kaulbach and Prof. Carl Piloty, of 
Munich, are all represented here by master- 
pieces. If I should select the picture in the 
German department which always holds the 
largest throng of spectators around itself, it 
would be Prof. Richter’s great piece—‘‘ The 
Buildiog of the Egyptian Pyramids’’—a wonder- 
ful work, the figures life size, or nearly so, and 
probably the most vivid history of the despot- 
ism of the Pharaohs that ever was put upon 
canvas. The price of the picture is not named; 
but, judging from a comparison with many 
others, I should put it down at from twenty to 
thirty thousand dollars, and it might easily go 
much beyond these figures. Ofall German cities 
Munich gives us the largest number of works 
of a very high average; and 1 was not surprised 
to find it so after a pretty extensive tour 
through Germany, in search of some first-class 
paintings fortwo of our American merchant 
princes, who have confided to me their com- 
missions. IfI should name all the first-class 
Munich artists whose works are pencil-marked 
on my catalogue, I should make a longer list 
than my limited space would admit. Let, then, 
this brief tribute suffice for Germany’s chief 
emporium of modern art, and for the mighty 
pationality whose intellectual culture and 
esthetic genius are only equaled by her mar- 
tial prowess. And this latter quality reminds 
me of some great battle pieces, illustrating her 
conflicts with Austria and France, which Ger- 
many has on exhibition here, and which might 
have been left at home better thun have been 
sent to this great peace jubilee, to rekindle 
bitter memories. 

In the small Belgian collection I noted only 
one striking piece, ‘*The Fall of the Angels,” 
by Joseph Wiertz, a colossal canvas, which 
seemed to me a rather unsuccessful attempt to 
copy Michael Angelo. The Belgian gallery has 
a good average of merit, but no very great 
works, that I noted. 

The Dutch room abounds in genre pieces, as 
might be expected; and it seemed to me that 
the ghost of David Teniers had taken brush and 
pallet in band again, on a new lease of earthly 
activity. I remarked in this department, like- 
wise, the finest architecture—especially ‘‘The 
Council-house and Market-place of Lubeck,” 
by C. Springer, of Amsterdam, a work of won- 
derful power in its way, now in possession of a 
citizen of Vienna. 

In the Swiss gallery mountain landscapes pre- 
dominate, as might be expected. Arthur Ca- 
lame, of Geneva, Carl Humbert, of Fonnex, 
Edward Imer, of Neuenstadt, Albert Meuron, 
of Corcelles, and D, Meyer, of Baden, in Switz- 
erland, are the chief names. Calame, of Ge- 
neva, has lately died, and his works bave siuce 
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greatly advanced in price. There is a marine. 
stene here pnt: down at ten thousand francs, 

and in the ‘‘ Kunstler-baus,” in Vienna, I have. 
seen a ‘Jungfrau’? of his for which sixteen 

thousand florins.is asked. 

T have not space left to speak at length of the 
French gallery, which as a whole presents & 
brilliant spectacle, but inspected in detail 
furnishes not nearly so many great works as 
the German oreven the Austrian célléctiou. 
The ever-recurring blunders of the catalogue 
rendered an inspection of this great gallery a 
most disheartening task, and I have been 
obliged in cases not a few to conjecture what 
the titles of special works might be. Probably 
the most famous name in the French depart- 
ment is that of Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier, 
whe has acquired a world-wide fame for the 
almost microscopic fineness of his details. He 
has several works on exhibition here, almost 
every one the property of private individuals. 
One or two little gems, about twelve by seven 
inches in size, the custodian showed me, each 
of which, he said, brought the sum of eighty 
thousand francs. A large unfinished battle 
piece, I was told, on the same authority, was 
in vain sought by a nameless American, at the 
price of four hundred thousand florins! But 
it is the most peculiar battle piece that I ever 
saw, there being no dead men and the warriors 
all apparently screaming like maniacs, with 
their mouths wide open and their eyes hanging 
out of the sockets, But it was vivid, at any 
rate, and it was a Meissonier. 

I think we may reasonably expect the popu- 
lar interest in art to be greatly augmented by 
the Exposition, and my chief regret is that 
America has almost no representation at all on 
these walls. Diligently have I searched for the 
few works by our countrymen whose names are 
given in the catalogue. But I have found only 
two or three, the rest being scattered about 
promiscuously, as the custodian informs me, 
through the different halls and cabinets. In 
the great projected Centennial Exposition of 
1876 let us hope that our country will make an 
exhibit in the domain of art worthy of her uni- 
versally recognized rank in industry and invent- 
ive genius, 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA, July 4th, 1873. 


Young and Old. 


THE WREN AS A FILIBUSTER. 


BY E. W. B. CANNING, 














BENEATH my broad verandah’s shade 
Two wrens a tiny box had made 

Their mansion, where, secure from fears, 
They and their children lived for years. 
Promptly each spring, on some bright day, 
When broke the early dawn of May, 

The Doctor’s pipe (we named him thus) 
His advent glad announced to us ; 

And then, with wonted fuss and bustle, 
Commenced at once the annual nestle. 
He plainly strove to pay his way 

With cheer and song from day to day; 
But, sweet and gleeful though his strain, 
Observers might perceive a vein 

Of lurking fun, or mischief, rather, 

That showed itself through every feather. 


For instance: I can’t well condone 
One trick, in which his penchant shone 
Pre-eminent. He loved to sneak 
Into the brief-left homes of others, 
And of their precious contents make 
A mass of broken eggs and feathers ; 
Then, perched upon a neighboring bough, 
Laugh, seemingly, to see the row 
And anger that was sure to burn 
Upon the absentee’s return, 

’Twas what you’d call (if Imay guess), 
In Saxon rude, ‘ pure cussedness.’’ 
Thus many a feathered householder 
Became a houseless sufferer. 


At length, upon such mischief bent, 
He proved it, to his detriment, 
That, in his filibuster war, 
Fun might be carried quite too far. 


One afternoon, while on the wing, 
Ready for fight or foraging, 
Upon the garden’s further side, 
Among a maple’s leaves, he spied 
A robin’s nest, with owner gone, 
Leaving her four blue eggs alone. 
It was an opportunity 
Too good to pass untempted by ; 
80, quickening pace, he skipped within, 
Intent to do his deed of sin. 
Just as he fairly got engaged, 
The occupant returned. Enraged 
To find the little pirate there, 
Ere he could spread his wing in air, 
Like a plumed fury, with a shriek 
And talons stretched and open beak, 
She swooped adown with lightning rate 
And tore the feathers from his pate, 


Unused to cope with foe so smart, 





And using valor’s better part, 









That like a darthe passed my eye, 

And from his mad pursuer’s rsh, 

Hived straight into a currant-bush ; 

Then, stirred by ire unsated yet, 

Upon a neighboring pear-tree lit, 

And watched with Vengeance’s sharpest spur, 
His would-be executioner. 


The scene was comical and queer, 
When, deftly hidden in the rear 
Of sheltering leaf, so cautiously 
The conscious rogue would peep to see 
If yet his ruthless foe had gone. 
But Robbie held her vigil on, 
Nursing her wrath—’twas evident— 
Hot to renew the punishment. 


T’ve seen precisely such expression 
On urchins caught in some transgression, 
When stalked their Nemesis abroad, 
Equipped with strap or birchen rod. 
The latter (it might be a mother) 
Searching with cautious foot around, 
For the lost trickster, and the other 
Preferring to remain unfound. 


It was a question not of strongest, 
But whether of the twain could longest 
Abide the waiting. Here my pen 
Records the advantage for the wren ; 
For Robbie’s eggs were growing chill 
And claimed her presence, or but ill 
In the result would fare, you see, 

Her hopes of future family. 


Postponing, then, to luckier day 
Her vengeance, home she flew away. 
Perceiving which, the little sinner 
Crept slily forth to get his dinner ; 
And, perched beneath a shelter strong, 
Fibbed loudly forth his victor song, 
Yet doubtless sought his tiny den 
A wiser if not humbler wren. 





ROBIN’S THINKING CAP. 


BY EMILY A. BRADDOCK. 








Rosy, or Rob, as all the boys called him, 
had on his Thinking Cap. Possibly you 
might have seen nothing on the top of his 
yellow curls but the old blue cloth cap that 
bad bounded among snow-balls all winter 
and taken a turn at football since spring 
came. But the Thinking Cap was there too 
—that was certain; for his forehead was 
wrinkled, his eyebrows drawn elose ‘to- 
gether, and his lips puckered up almost to 
his nose. Now, usually his face was as 
smooth and round and full of sunsbine as a 
ripe apple. He was sitting on a login the 
wood-yard, now kicking a chip in his per- 
plexity, now casting rueful glances at the 
wood-pile, with its two or three armfuls of 
sticks, and the garden on one side, still un- 
plowed, though it was late in the season. 
By the way, it was on account of this same 
wood-pile and garden that he had put on 
the Thinking Cap. This was how it hap- 
pened. He had come into the house that 
afternoon from a fishing frolic with some of 
the schoolboys, school having just closed 
fora week. “No fish, but lots of fun,” he 
said, rushing into the pantry for ginger- 
bread; and then, with a huge piece in his 
band, out again to do the few chores be- 
longing to him. Flinging an armful of wood 
into the box and still munching the ginger- 
bread, ‘‘ Mother,” he called out, ‘‘ we need 
another load of wood. The garden’s got to 
be plowed pretty soon, too.” 

‘* Yes,” said his mother, quietly. 

Something in her tone made him look at 
her suddenly. She was sewing, as usual, 
with head bent over her work; but her eyes 
were red, and Rob was sure he saw one o1 
two bright tears fall. All at once it struck 
him how thin and pale she was, how rusty 
and almost shabby her black dress, and how 
she was ‘‘always stitching, stitching, at 
those tiresome old shirts,” as he bad some- 
times said, without thinking what it was 
for. Now, all at once, be realized that they 
were poor, very poor, and that his mother 
was overworking herself in trying to earn 
their support. So, swallowiog his last 
morsel of gingerbread, and sometbing else 
that almost choked him at the same time, he 
rushed out to the log. “Poor little Mrs. Grey, 
left alone, began to scold herself about the 
tears. She wassure Rob had seen them; 
and, though she often shed tears, she hadn’t 
meant that he should know it. 

But she had been brooding all the after- 
noon over her troubles—how the mortgage 
was to be paid on the cottage she had 
bought after ber husband’s death; how, 
with her little earnings, she could supply all 
their needs; especially how she could make 











Rob, her bright, fun-loving Rob, happy and 
comfortable, and'give-him ‘the’ good educa- 
tion she wanted her onlyison to‘have. Poor 
fellow, he would some time have to take up 
the burden of their poverty. It would have 
been so different if: his father had lived. - It 
was so very different then. So, looking 
backward and looking forward, she had sbed 
many tears that afternoon; and still, scold 
herself as she would, they kept: falling, 
while she wiped them away as quickly as 
they fell, lest Rob should come in again. 

Meanwhile he, as I told you, was knitting 
his brows under the Thinking Cap—thinking 
harder than ever before, and quite different 
thoughts. ‘‘ What a great lazy fellow I’ve 
been all my life, just going to school and 
playing out of school. To be sure, I’ve been 
kind to mother, and done chores. I should 
have been too mean for anything if I hadn’t. 
But I really believe I’ve thought more about 
fun than anything else. Here poor Mother 
is wearing herself out, and I never earned a 
cent in my life. Thirteen years old, too! 
I'm big enough to help her earn money, and 
I will. ‘Yes, I will, as sure as I live.” 

Here he gave such a thump with his fist on 
the log that it almost rolled over. Then 
came up the puzzling question of ‘‘ How ?” 
The chips flew briskly from under his toes, 
and he looked more and more fiercely at the 
wood-pile and garden. All at once, just as 
he had given a fearful scowl at the latter, he 
jumped up, threw the blue cloth cap into 
the air, pulled off the Thinking Cap at the 
same time, smoothed out the wrinkles in 
his forehead, gave a low whistle with the 
puckered lips, and ran into the house. 

“Oh! mother, may I take charge of the 
garden this season and run it—do just as I 
like with it, you know ?” 

“Why, Robin, what could you do with 
it? ’Tisn’t ploughed yet, and”— 

She hesitated, not liking to tell him she 
couldn’t afford even that expense ; but she 
felt, somehow, that he understood it now. 

‘“*I know, Mother. Leave it all to me. 
Ive got a splendid plan. And, Mother,” 
added he, taking up the sewing she had laid 
on the table, ‘‘I don’t mean you shall do 
much more of this.” 

She couldn’t help smiling at the brave 
tones, looking at the chubby little figure 
straightening itself up. But she would not 
chill the hope and enthusiasm glowing in 
the blue eyes, and it couldn’t make much 
difference about the garden, any way; so 
she said ‘‘ Yes,”’ to please her boy, then went 
cheerily to get tea, her heart warmer and 
lighter, somehow, though she thought no 
more about the plan. 

Not so Rob. He put on the Thinking 
Cap as a night-cap when he went to bed, 
and from this time wore it some every 
day. Next morning he was off early for a 
visit to his friend Hans. ‘‘ Handy Hans, 
the boys called him—partly, perhaps, from 
the jingle of the words, partly because, 
in their opinion, he could do almost 
anything, and partly because he was 
such a favorite with them; for boys 
quite as often nickname those whom they 
like as those whom they dislike, 
He was a German, of middle age, 
who had been gardener to some _ great 
landholder in the “ Fatherland,” but had 
come to this country ‘‘to make a free 
home,” as he said, “for mine frau and 
childer.” He had the most wonderful fruit 
and vegetable garden, which supplied the 
market he kept in the village, besides fur. 
nishing two or three cart-loads every week 
to the neighboring city. This little market 
was such a tempting bit of color and fra- 
grance that the housewife, out with her 
basket in the morning, was sure to be lured 
in by the windows, and just as sure to go 
away with something nice for her table, 
made twice as appetizing by the dainty 
associations she carried away with it. The 
colors of the different vegetables there were 
go tastefully blended, the bright carrots or 
beets and the pale celery stalks so arranged 
to brighten or subdue, that it all seemed 
like a pretty picture. There was a curious 
kind of rock grotto in the center, covered 
with moss and vines, with a tiny, mysterious 
fountain beneath, all the time throwing its 
spray over everything, and keeping the veg- 
etables as fresh as if just gathered—the 
whole an invention of Hans’s. The baskets 
of fruit, suspended from the ceiling and win- 
dows or set on rustic brackets ‘here and 
there, were always garnished with green 








leaves, and bouquets were scattered about 
on the little-tables:which took the place of. 
counters. J - - se , ’ 

No wonder Hans’s business flourished. - 
Skill and taste were so noted that there was 
not a fair, festival, or great occasion of any 
kind anywhere near at which he was not 
called upon to assist in plans, arrangements, 
or decorations. He had even made speeches, 
in his mixed English and German, at county 
meetings, that were thought quite brilliant. 
In fact, he was the oracle of the village, 
especially to the boys. They were fond of 
going to his market, spending their pennies 
for his nice fruit, telling their plans, and 
asking the help they were sure to get. 

Rob stood in the little market this May 
morning, looking admiringly at the dainty 
hot-bed vegetables that were all Hans had 
yet to offer, fingering the packages of seeds 
on the tables and reading their names. He 
had told Hans many a scheme of his; but 
somehow he felt timid about mentioning the 
one of which his heart was full now. But 
the seeds helped him. So did Hans’s en- 
couraging questions after he began; and 
pretty soon it all came out—how he wanted 
to have a garden, something like his, only a 
great deal smaller, of course, and raise 
things to sell, to help his mother, they were 
so poor and she worked so hard. 

Here his voice became a little husky, and 
I think there were tears in his eyes. At all 
events, Hans patted his shoulder and said it 
was ‘‘a gute plan.” 

“ You take all the seeds you want from 
me,” he said, ‘‘and pay me when you sell 
your vegetables. I take them to the city for 
you; or you drive in, mit my cart, yourself.” 
Then, seeing Rob’s perplexity about the 
plowing, he added: ‘‘ You spade the garden. 
The spade is better than the plow. I come 
around this evening, and all the evenings 
when my market closes and show you.” 

No king was ever happier than Rob, as 
he bounded home, seized a spade, and began 
digging. It was hard work. The sweat 
stood on his forehead, but he kept bravely 
on all day. At twilight, true to his promise, 
Hans came, praised Rob’s work, dug two or 
tbree rows himself, and explained how the 
soil must be enriched and mellowed by rak- 
ing and the borders cleared from every 
weed. It was three days before all was 
ready for the bed-making. Then Hans 
came, measured and planned and directed. 
The shaping of the many beds took as much 
time as the digging; but by the beginning of 
another week all were finished. Then came 
the pleasant task of sowing the seeds. It was 
pleasant to drop into the earth the shining, 
mysterious things, thinking what new and 
varied forms they would take, ‘‘each after 
its kind.” There were more sorts than 
could be named here, till the garden was 
full to its very corners—as full as a German 
garden, and this had a German godfather, 
you know. 

Now Rob could wait and rest a little. 
Day after day he had toiled, tired, but with 
no thought of giving up.. When he said ‘“‘I 
will,” on the log, he said it with his whole 
heart. Day after day his mother had looked 
on, asking few questions—for when she 
trusted anybody it-was not by halves—but 
growing more and more cheerful. Rob had 
begged permission to stay out of school for 
a term; and she had consented, on condition 
that he should study some evenings. Sv he 
was not idle while waiting for his seeds to 
come up. Much of the time was spent, too, 
in reading books of agriculture which Hans 
lent him and in long talks with him. 

At last, to Rob’s delight, the garden was 
full of tiny green germs, which he pored 
over as closely as if he was a botanist, study- 
ing germs. How fast they grew. There 
was much hard work for him while they 
were growing—loosening the soil around 
their roots and digging up weeds. There 
came a drought, too, when his plants would 
all have withered if he had not watered 
them, as he did every day, with a hose of 
Hans’s manufacture, bringing water from 
the river at quite a long distance. All this 
looked like business; and business, indeed, 
Rob thought it when he sent his first crisp 
salad and rosy radishes to thecity. The 
next trip entirely paid the bill for the seeds, 
his only debt, and left, besides, the nest-egg 
of a little fund. It grew fast, as tomatoes, 
cucumbers, and all sorts of vegetables left 
the beds, and came back in the form of sil- 
ver. How busy Rob was keeping his gar- 
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den in order, gathering his . treasures,.and 
preparing them for.-the city-market.- He 


‘often’ carried them there himself, Hans 
‘going with-him at first and showing him 


how to manage. There was no fear that 
both of them would overstock the market, 
which was glad of all they could supply. 
Soon the flower-beds began to queen it over 
all the others. Such masses of bloom and 
fragrance as they were. And flowers, Rob 
found, sold quite as readily as vegetables. 
Hans had told him so; and, though he had 
not much time for the cultivation of them 
himself, had recommended it to bim. 

The firm became ‘* Roband Mother,” now; 
for Mrs. Grey came out among the Howers, 
weeding and trimming them, and grouping 
them with such grace that their charge 
soon fell entirely to her. For, when Hans, 
who had tried to instruct Rob in the art of 
making bouquets, saw hers, he went into 
raptures, and said no one else must make 
them. Her dainty fingers were at home at 
such dainty work. The stitching was al- 
most wholly laid aside. This work was 
more profitable and so much pleasanter, 
and her cheeks grew round and rosy as she 
flitted among the flowers. So the summer 
passed and the early autumn. The mort- 


gage on the cottage was more than half. 


paid, the cellar was brimful of winter sup- 
plies, Mrs. Grey and Rob had new and 
comfortable clothing, and the woodpile 
looked large enough to feed a steam-engine. 

One day, at sunset, Rob was gathering his 
last golden pumpkins, with a sigh, half of 
content half of regret, that his garden tasks 
were so nearly ended. His mother was 
bending over tbe few lingering flowers, and 
lamenting that so much must be given up to 
the frost. 

“Tf we could only keep them all winter!” 
she exclaimed. 

“And why not?” said Hans, who came 
into the garden at that moment. Then he 
went on to describe how a simple green- 
house might be built, where flowers would 
bloom in the coldest weather. ‘‘ And flowers 
are silver in summer and gold in winter,” he 
added. 

Rob and his mother listened to Hans’s 
glowing words, looked into each other’s 
eyes, and at once decided upon ‘the plan. 
Under Hans’s direction a simple glass-en- 
closed room was added to the cottage, easily 
warmed by pipes leading from the kitchen 
stove, stocked with whatever choice plants 
could be potted from the garden, and other 
rare bloomers from the city florist’s; and 
then Rob and his mother were all ready for 
their winter garden. Slowly but surely it 
grew into life and beauty. As the frosts be- 
came heavy, and the snows began to fall 
and the cold winds to howl outside, leaves 
and flowers unfolded marvelously in the 
warm atmosphere witbin, which became 
sweeter every day with fragrance. Vines crept 
up the glass walls, mosses babbled from 
every niche, roses, lilies, violets, and all sorts 
of flower creatures looked up and looked 
down everywhere. It was Rob’s first care in 
the morning to arrange for their supply of 
heat and water; and his delicht, as he bound- 
ed infrom school, to search for the beautiful 
changes which every day made. His moth- 
er spent most of her time in arranging the 
graceful baskets and bouquets that were the 
pride of the city florist, to whom they were 
sent. She could scarcely prepare them fast 
enough. There was no more tiresome 
stitching now, and she sang at her work as 
blithely as Rob’s canaries, that flew about 
among the flowers at their will. Their home 
was a bower of beauty, for the greenhouse 
formed a background of vines and flowers 
to every room. Rob made his weekly trips 
regularly to the city in the ear!y mornings, 
and found, as Hans bad said, that ‘‘ flow- 
ers” were ‘‘ gold in the winter.” 

Another spring has come. Oh! so differ- 
ent from the last! Rob is the same fun- 
loving boy, but earnest and manly, the pride 
of his mother aud the sbarer of all her cares. 
But the cares are few now. Smiles have 
taken the place of tears on her face, and 
you would not know her as the thin, toil- 
worn woman ofa year ago. Tbe mortgage 
on the cottage is fully paid and the home is 
so comfortable and happy. 

The firm are full of pleasant projects, just 
now. The garden and green-house are to be 
enlarged, and Rob is to employ a boy to help 
him and take his place during school-bours, 

There are wonderful dreams of the future, 
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too. The mother sees in the d / 
‘lege student graduating tar nee pe 
further on a man-winning success tbe 
where.. Rob ‘has visions of him, too on 
and then; but oftener of a woman, ie “ 
beautifully dressed, surrounded by all yoy 
of comforts, sometimes making Pleasan: 
journeys with him or welcoming him si 
Somehow she seems always to be am 
flowers, and her face is Something like an 
angel's, but more like his mother’s, 

And all because Rob one da 
Thinking Cap. fi 
a _____ 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A Tio, 


BY PHILIP LAWRENCE. 








‘As there are but few persons who have 
had the opportunity to know the Sensations 
experienced by an unarmed man on meg, 
ing a wild beast face to face, and 88 this 
really happened to the writer of these linea, 
perhaps it may be interesting to some, 
have them truthfully narrated. 

On the morning of a fine day in the 
month of May I set out about 5 o'clock ig 
enjoy the pleasure of angling at the Wes 
India Docks, whose gates were opened 
daily at 6 o’clock precisely. My way lay 
down the Commercial Road, a fine wide 
street, several miles in length, and where, 
great deal of traffic took place, as the large 
vans, drays, and carts of the wholesale 
dealers in London were passing and Tepass. 
ing from morning till night. The sp 
shone brightly and a balmy southwex 
wind was blowing gently, and I flattere 
myself with a splendid day’s sport. Gayly 
marching along, I was startled by perceiy. 
ing, at about a hundred yards distance be 
fore me,a large animal slowly walking in 
the middle of the street; and, to my surprix 
and horror, I discovered it to bes royal 
Bengal tiger, of enormous size, that bad 
escaped during the night from a menagerie, 
Scarcely believing the testimony of my 
eyesight, I did not stop, but walked ona 
few yards further. The beautiful but dan- 
gerous animal was now not more than fifty 
yards from me; and I stopped, in doubt and 
fear, not knowing what todo. I thought 
if I attempted to fly from the danger 
the animal would immediately punve 
and destroy me; and, seeing a lan 
doorway close by, I as lightly and quick 
ly as possible passed within it. I couli 
see the tiger quite plainly as I stood tren 
bling within the doorway ; and, to my regret, 
perceived he could also see me, as he turned 
his green and yellow eyes full upon mine 
and with a low growl advanced toward me, 
Why he did not at once attack and destroy 
me I cannot explain; unless it proceeded 
from the fact that I never withdrew my 
gaze from him, but looked straight into lis 
eyes. I believe that I was enabled to do 
so not because I was braver than any otler 
person would have been had they beet 
placed in a similar position, but from the 
fact that I was fascinated by the glare of is 
eyes, which must have possessed the same 
fascinating power as the rattlesnake’s; and 
I imagine that the animal was eudeavoriag 
to overcome my powers of resistance, sd 
only waited until, by the dropping of the 
eyelids, he would perceive that all courafe 
had left me and that I should be an ey 
prey. 

Silently I gazed upon the awful lamps 0 
death, that seemed to dart their baleful light 
into my brain, and thought of my wife aod 
little children, and of my aged mother, and 
how ix the evening they would be expecting 
my return, with the scaly spoil. I imagined 
what they would say when the time for ay 
return had passed by, and what agony they 
would endure when they were inform 
my fate. The actions of my past life seem 
to pass in review before me, mingled with 
prophetic visions of the future, when ™Y 
children might be in want and misery. 
could see their sweet little faces at tbe wil 
dow, watching with eager eyes for the f° 
turn of the loved one they were never © 
behold again. : 

I seemed to hear their voices ringiDf in 
my ears, mingled with the sounds of the 
bells from the cbu:ch-steeple, chiming th 
half hour. All tbis time (which, though . 
more than a minute, sszemed to me hours) 
never took my eyes from the beast, pr of 
now approached within about twelve fee 
me, crouched down upon the ground 
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to spring. I saw the fierce and 
malignant eyes of the ferocious brute giar- 
jpg upon me, and felt powerless ‘to move 
pand or foot; yet so acute were my percep- 
fions that I even noticed the slow twitching 
of his tail, as he gently moved it to and fro. 
In afew moments my fate would have been 
gealed; but the protecting band of a 
Heavenly Father was stretched over 
me‘to defend and save, even when I 
hed forgotten to pray for help and 
guccor. A large dog belonging to a butcher 
rushed from a gateway close by, sprang 
upon the tiger, and bit it on the bind leg. 
With a fearful growl, the enraged animal 
turned, and, seizing the dog with his teeth, 
with one fierce pressure of his jaws seemed 
to kill my poor defender in an instant, and 
then walked off with itin his mouth, and, 
carrying it up the gateway, began to devour 
it What I felt at this moment no pen can 
describe. I sank upon my knees in humble 
gratitude to God, and then walked away as 
Tightly as Lcould tread. About fifty yards 
from the spot, I met several men from the 
menagerie, in search of the tiger. I imme- 
diately informed them where he was to be 
found; and they proceeded to secure him, by 
throwing a large net over him. This was 
easily accomplished, as he was so much en- 
gaged in devouring the dog that he did not 
geem to heed anything else. I felt too much 
agitated to attempt to catch any fish that 
day. I thought I had been so near being 
caught myself that I was not in the humor 
to catch any of them; but walked home as 
quickly as possible, and had the pleasure of 
going tosee my friend, the tiger, the next 
day, when he was snugly confined in his 
eage. AndIcan assure every one that I 
thought him much handsomer when he was 
one side of the bars and I on the other than 
when we were so close together on the Com- 
mercial Road. 








FLIES. 





Fims! Considered individually, the sub- 
‘fect is small, but it is very numerous. 
fact, of all small creatures not absolutely 
vicious, the common fly is. the most vex- 
atious. Mosquitoes bite. They must to get 
their living. Bees sting—to defend them- 
selves. Cockroaches run away when you 
attack them; they are afraid. But flies 
nibble upon you in an aggravating manner, 
never getting enough, and nothing will drive 
them away. They return with fierce per- 
sistency after cruel and constant rebuffs. 
You commence to read your newspaper in a 
comfortable arm-chair, or to write, for the 
sake of friendship, fame, or daily bread, at 
yourdesk. In the middle of the first sen- 
tence soft footsteps begin to tickle the top 
of your left ear: You shake your head em- 
meng without lifting your pen. The 
intruder flies off a few inches, and realights 
on the back of your neck. Another shake, 
and again he settles on the top of your 
head, and begins to promenade up and down 
the parting of your hair. You give your 
head a vigorous slap, never: by any chance 
hitting the fly. He is equally content to 
crawl over your forehead ; and you meekly 
brosh him away, hoping that gentle meas- 
ures may prove effectual. He tries your 
Tight ear, and with calm resolution you wave 
him away. The creature sees his advantage, 
and audaciously alights on your nose. Re- 
solved to keep your temper, you think you 
will let him take his own time to leave, 
hoping it will besoon and forever. He peck 
with gentle but restless persistence, and 

write vigorously, resolute not to be dis- 

by trifles. Suddenly down gees 

our pen, making an ugly blot on the 
ir sheet, and you employ both hands 
in giving your nasal organ a good rubbing. 
Patience, as in a moment, is exhausted. 
You meditate murder. You plan it deliber- 
ately—murder in the first degree. You lean 
in_your chair and set yourself asa 
trap. The bait is good; the expected victim 
&pproaches; you wait breathlessly; your 
hand falls with a blow that makes your 
ecks tingle ; but you look up to see bim se- 
curely fluttering above your head, ready to 
try again. You will be more cautious and 
give par mind to the business. You take 

r handkerchief, double it judiciously, and 
ld it ready to descend with swift venge- 
ance. The fellow is on your left hand. 
Such a little creature to disturb your equa- 
nimity! Slowly, slowly, and you will get 
im. With sudden and tremendous force 
you pounce upon him—and he sails away 
Unharmed. You feel most uncomfortably 
trritated—conquered_ by an insignificant fiy. 
And you reflect (while brushing away the 
swarm which by this time, attracted by the 
¢onfusion you have made, have come to see 
what is the matter) upon poisons, medicated 

“papers, and all the cunning devices ad- 
Yertised for enticing flies into the house with 
Malicious intent. Shall you provide the 
tighborhood (of flies) with deadly food or 
submit to be nibbled alive? t is the 
meation. And you fall into a mental dis- 
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cussion concerning the comparative annoy- 
ance of dead;and of living flies, inthe midst 
of which you drop into what. would bea 
comfortable doze, except for the audacious 
return of the identical fly you have been 
fighting, which lights on the tip of yournose, 
and you awake, feeling absolutely cross.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 





BALLOONING. 





One of the smallest and in some respects 
most curious of the many scientific societies 
in London is the Zronautical Society, pre- 
sided over by Mr. James Glaisher, F.R.S. 
At the meeting of this society two rather 
important steps of progress were reported. 
One is that by M. Dupuy de Lome, who 
sends information that, by means of a screw 
worked by eight men, ina balloon weighing 
altogether four tons, he has been able to 
cause the balloon to deviate twelve degrees 
either way from the direction in which the 
wind was blowing. This, as the chairman 
remarked, would enable one to send balloons 
into Paris, as well as to get them out. A 
step in the direction of motive power, com- 
biniog strength with lightness, was exhibited 
in a small machine, occupying less than a 
square yard, in which steam was got up by 
the use of gas, in less than two minutes, toa 
pressure of 100 Ibs. on the square inch. The 
machine weighs only forty Ibs. and is of 
four horse power. On the same principle, it 
was averred that another engine could be 
made of 100 horse power that will weigh 
within 700 lbs. One is ordered for a balloon 
that has been constructed for the Aronaut- 
ical Society of Vienna, at a cost of $6,000.— 
Every Saturday. 





UnciE CARVER argues that, when fany- 
thing is said against us, the right way is not 
to get mad, but to take particular notice of 
ourselves, just’ as we take notice of other 
people, and find out whether the offensive 
criticism has any truth in it. For insrance, 
suppose A says B thinks too much of him- 
self Now, the probabilities are that, if A 
says 80, he has seen something in B to make 
him think so. B’s manner may show more 
conceit than he (B) is conscious of possess- 
ing; or, at any rate, more than he means to 
show. He should, therefore, examine him- 
self critically, to learn, if possible, upon 
what A bases his opinion. For, as there are 
quite a number of bad qualities besides con- 
ceit, it is hardly reasonable to suppose that 
A, even if an enemy, would have hit upon 
just that particular bad quality unless there 
were more or less display of it in B’s behav- 
ior.—Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 





Ayer's Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


TOITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 


Advancing years, sick- 
mess, care, disappoint- 
ment, and hereditary pre- 

osition all turn the 
bair gray, and either of 
them incline it to shed 
premature} 


Aver’s Harr Vicor, by 
long and extensive use, 
has ge that it stops 
the falling of the hair im- 

\ jiately; often renews 
h the growth, and always 





brashy, 
strength 


teful and agreeable perfume and valu 
luster and richness of tone it imparts. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., 


LOWELL, MASS., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN MEDI- 
CINE. 





antics wil n the spe rs laughter. 
Full directions for ron jon and use. Sent by 
mail for 50 cents H. WILLIAMSON, Gallatin, Tenn. 












Hallet, Davis & Co. 


. From Herr Reichardt, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR TO THE EMPEROR OF 
_ PRUSSIA. 

“Messrs. HALLET, DAVIS & CO.—Gentlemen :— 
Your piano surpasses not only the best instruments in 
Burope, but also those which I know of transatlantic 
establishments, auch as the Steinway and others.” 

T. 8. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway, N. Y., Agents. 

W. R. PHELPS & OO., 927 Chestnut street, Philadel- 

Agents, 


W.W. KIMBALL, cor. State and Adams streets, 
Chicago, Agent. 


What Shall | Do With My Money ? 


For information as to the best and safest invest- 
ment SEND FOR A CIRCULAR to the old estab- 
Ushed -house of 


GEO. P. BISSELL & CO., 
Hartford, Conn., 
the securities de- 
e circular—millions of dollars of them— 


and no buyer ever lostacent or ever waited a day 
for his interest after it was due. 


For our reliability we refer Bank of New York, 
Vermilye & Ce.. N. Y., or the uv. : Hartford Bank. 


Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine. 





who have for twenty years sold 
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FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 








Reasons why the NE PLUS 
ULTRA. Spring Bed Bcttom 
Manufactured by the U.S. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass., 
are the best in the world. 
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Wherever introduced, these Beds have ven a 


satisfaction no other bed has ever done. _S terms 
given for ‘or Hotels and Public Instttu- 
tiona. Bed warranted satis. in use or 
money Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 
Springfield, Mass., May, 1873 


WM. H. LEE, 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


DOWN-TOWN FURNITURE STORES. 


25 Per Cent. Saved on First-class Fur- 
niture. 


Parlor, - 
Dining, 
Chamber, and 
Library Suites 


aT 


WM. H. LEE’S, 


No. 277 Canal St., one door east of 
Broadway, and 199 Fulton St., 
near Church St., N. Y. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
ft “ Church Cushions,” 








We are now making a specialty « 

d with PATENT. ELASTIC SPONGE, It ts ch 
Sean fiair, wilt hold its elasticity double the learn’ of 
time, and is proof against moths. 

We ne be er ° — — one Benéres arches t 
”* ic nge ions."" We inv’ - 
vestigation, and will be pleased to send circular referring 


to churches PALEY, MORSE &” CO. 


411 ashington street, Boston, 
le Agents for New id for the sale of Paraxe 
1C SFONGE- 


FURNITURE—IRVING & SON, Wholesale 
Retal ReAzS Factory and Warerooms 204, 1 ae 
East 27th street, near 34 Avenue, New York. 








he Victor Wire Mattress. 


THE MOST PERFECT SPRINC BED EVER OFFERED 
‘cO THE PUBLIC. 


In its construction are embraced durability, wlasttes 


y or Ne 


heapest 
mtlon't @ public a 
w Britain, 


ty beauty, comfort and cleanliness. But 

ttle bedding is required, an 

hich it is mede js the best quality of spring 

so constructe | beautiful dia- 
1D. 





shaped f. 
Feadapes teeta th thereby inviting “‘t 
‘orm of the occu: ereby in 
nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 


No sleepless nights nor wearied limbs, 
No fitful —— " 


But eet slee) shal py th 
sleep, sweet 8 shall wait on thos> 
Who rest upon the Victor Bed. t 
1: ng bed in the market. \Ve 
o- Soying or ing beds of 


ri 
pea as we shall prosecute 


Szeluntve wurrahip ia aif'sks parcnus aed ie the asuiSerre af out wocaealcd 


xc] hi 
ere usive ownership in all the patents 


Hartford Spring Bed Company, 


. HARTFORD, CONN. 












DR. CoM’LANE’S 
Celebrated-American . 


“Worm SPECIFIC 
VERMIFUGE. 


—eoo—— 


SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 
hase countenance is pale and leaden: 


colored, with occasional flushes, or s 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks, 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 
lip; occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue ; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
costive; stools slimy; mot unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally difficult, and accompanied by hic- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c. 

Whenever the above symptoms are 
found to exist, 


DR. C. M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE 
Will certainly effect a cure. 


The universal success which has at- 
tended the administration of this prepa- 
ration has been such as to warrant us in 
pledging ourselves to the public to 


RETURN THE MONEY 


in every instance where it should prove in- 
effectual; “ providing the symptoms at- 
tending the sickness of the child or adult 
should warrant the supposition of worms 
being the cause.” Inall cases the Medi- 
cine to be given In sTRICT ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE DIRECTIONS. 

We pledge ourselves to the public, that 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 
DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 
in any form; and that it is an innocent pre- 
paration, not capable of doing the slight- 
est intury to the most tender infant. 
Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., Pittssurcn, Pa. 


__P. 8. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others thas 
Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders diatinctly, 
and take none but Dr. C. M’Lane’s, prepared by Fleming 
Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishing to give them a 
trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States, one box of Pilis for twelve three-cent 
postage stamps, or one vial of Vermifuge for fourteen 
three-eent stamps. All orders from Canada must be ac- 
tompanied by twenty cents extra. 

#@ For sale by Druggists and Country Store Keepers 
generally. 


Fey's Carboli TrOGhes, 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
HEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of ULCERATED and 
INELAMED surfaces of the larynx and epigiottis. 





Aspecialty for hoarseness, the CLuANSING power ofthe 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action te the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windoipe. 





A specialty against contracting infectious diseases. 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infecti and t have long been known, and 
EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 
asa preventive in eases of SmaLt Pox, VaRiOLor, vtc., 
ete. 








Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 
Price 2% cents per box. Sold by druggists ecvery- 
where, 
JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePiace, New York. 


Mothers, Mothers, Mothers. 


procure Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
cident to the period of teeth- 





sure an ‘or 
“MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 
For sale by all druggists. 
ASTHMA SC CRAM eircular and price address 
LOU 


HAM, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR BMV 2D. Address 











NOTICES. | 


oe “ 

@™ AL communications for the Baitorial, Literary 
News, and. Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
stouid be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2737. 

§2” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; and all business come 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C.: Bowen, Box 2787. 


ta” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of good faith. ~ 

&@™~ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 











New York, August 14th, (873. 
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THE ETHICAL TEST. 


Tue final test of religion is righteousness. 
It is possible that a man may be moral with- 
out being religious ; but it is impossible that 
any man should be truly religious without 
being moral. A religion which does not 
produce morality is spurious. When Christ 
said ‘‘by their fruits ye shall know them,” 
he meant by fruits not raptures of feeling, 
not soundness of opinion, not visions, not 
tongues, not miracles, but conduct. 

Not only is righteousness the test of the 
religious life; it is the test also of religious 
doctrine. A philosophical proposition may 
be moral without being religious; but it is 
impossible that any proposition should be 
religious without being moral. A doctrinal 
statement which contradicts the first princi- 
ples of morality must be untrue. The eth- 
ical test is, therefore, the final test of doc- 
trine and of revelation. Our belief in the 
authority of the Bible rests ultimately upon 
the agreement of its teachings with what 
we intuitively know to be true and right. 
If the Bible taught, with Liguori, that pious 
lies are justifiable, and that it is right for a 
wife to steal from her husband, if she will 
only give the money stolen to the priest ; if 
it inculcated cruelty, instead of mercy, and 
profligacy, instead of purity, no amount of 
documentary proofs or of miraculous tokens 
could make the world accept it as a divine 
authority. 

There are a few truths of morality which 
men know without any revelation from 
Heaven. We do know that truth is better 
than falsehood ; that kindness is better than 
cruelty ; that justice is better than injustice. 
A doctrine which contradicts either of these 
axioms of morality is certainly untrue. The 
laws of obligation are, also, to some extent 
known tous. The word “‘ ought” is on all 
our lips, and we know something of its 
meaning. Praise and blame are familiar 
terms, and some of the principles upon 
which we apply them are clear as the: sun-: 








light. For one thing, I know that I cannpt 
be responsible tor an act Which was not 
done by myself and concerning Which 1 
had neither purpose nor knowledge. Dr. 
Hopkins says in his ‘‘ Lectures on Moral 
Science,” p. 164: ‘*To awaken a sense of 
obligation in regard to anything which has 
no connection with the will, direct or indi- 
rect, proximate or remote, is impossible. 
When, therefore, we see a man perform an 
act that we call moral, the element of will 
and of choice is presupposed.” 

If there is one thing that men know ab- 
solutely, infallibly, without a shadow of un- 
certainty, it is this. Any judgment of con- 
duct which contradicts it is an unjust judg- 
ment. Any doctrine of theology that does 
-not agree with it is afalse doctrine. Yet 
the system of theology which is taught in 
several of our theological seminaries and 
boldly defended in several of our orthodox 
journals is utterly at variance with this 
fundamental principle. It declares that we 
are all responsible for a sin in which we had 
no part, of which we had no knowledge, 
and which was committed at least six thou- 
sand years before we were born. It insists 
that we are all held guilty by God on ac- 
count of this sin; and that, though out of 
his mere good pleasure he has consented to 
release us from the deserved penalty, in con- 
sequence of what Christ has done, yet 
he would be perfectly justified in sending 
us all to everlasting torment, not for the sins 
which we have committed, but for what 
Adam did six thousand years ago. 

Now, we say that this doctrine contradicts 
the first principles of morality. If anything 
is certain, it is that. guilt is absolutely per- 
sonal and inalienable. “Every one of us 
shall give account for himself unto God”— 
neither for Adam nor for any other man. 
‘‘The soul that sinneth it shall die. The 
son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 
the son; the righteousness of the righteous 
shall be upon him, and the wickedness of 
the wicked shall be upon him.” That is 
orthodoxy, and anything which conflicts 
with it is heresy. That agrees with the 
verdict of every man’s conscience, and the 
attempt to force upon his understanding a 
doctrinal system which rejects and denies 
this elementary truth will surely fail. By 
prescriptive right, by priestly authority such 
a dogma may be kept in vogue for a time; 
but it'is no more possible that it should hold 
a permanent place in the beliefs of men than 
that human sacrifices should be perpetu- 
ated in their worsbip. 

The danger is that, in discarding this foul 
falsehood, men will throw away the truth 
which is bound up with it. Those who 
assume to be the defenders of the Christian 
faith insist that this is an essential part of 
the Christian system. ‘‘ Very well, then,” say 
multitudes of men, ‘‘if this is the Christian 
system, we want to know nothing more 
about it. We know that this is a lie,’ 
“But it is in the Bible,” persist the theo- 
logians. ‘‘ Paul teaches it. Read his letter 
to the Romans, and see if you do not find it 
there.’ ‘So much the worse for the Bible 
and for Paul,” will the answer be. ‘‘If 
Paul says that black is white, or that wrong 
is right, we shall respectfully decline his au- 
thority. If Paul tells us that weare to blame 
for an act which we did not do, to which we 
never consented, which was done by an in- 
dividual who died thousands of years before 
we were born, Paul tells lies.” 

That, gentlemen of the Interior and the 
Inielligencer, is the answer which men are 
making all over this land to-day to the doc- 
trines you are preaching. It is an answer 
which, in our opinion, is perfectly logical 
and perfectly sincere. It is an answer to 
which, from your doctrinal standpoint, you 
can make no sufficient rejoinder. The ob- 
jection thata doctrine is immoral is a fatal 
objection. It is not enough to say, what you 
are always saying, that your dogma is a 
mystery. It is worse than a mystery: it isa 
contradiction. The relation between the 
soul and the body is mysterious; the three- 
fold nature of God is mysterious; but to 
neither of these mysteries does our moral 
sense interpose any objection. The Augus- 
tinian doctrine that man is guilty of Adam’s 
sia is not only difficult to understand, but it 
contradicts an axiom of morality. And 
when you use all your powers of logic and 
persuasion to make men believe that it isa 
itruth of the Bible and an essential part of 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





the Christian system. you are doing your 
best to make men reject at once the Bible 
and the Christian system. Because we be- 
lieve the Bible, because all we prize and 
reverence in this world is in the Gospel of 

Jesus Christ, we reject with indignation 

your perversions of the truth and challenge 

your interpretations of the Word of God. 

“It is an awful hour,” says Frederick 
Robertson, ‘* when the soul begins . . . to 
feel the nothingness of many ef the tradi- 
tionary opinions which have been received 
with implicit confidence, and in that horrible 
insecurity begins also to doubt whether 
there be anything to believe at all.” Many 
of the men who meet you in thestreet every 
day, gentlemen professors, who scan your 
utterances from the pews every Sunday, 
gentlemen preachers, are going through this 
experience of tormenting doubt. You may 
not know it; but all men do who are not 
blind. And what Robertson says about the 
only light that will not fail in this darkness 
is profoundest truth: ‘‘ I know but one way 
in which a man may come forth from his 
agony scathless. It is by holding fast to 
those things which are certain still—the 
grand, simple landmarks of morality.” 
Many of your neighbors are clinging to 
the anchor that held Robertson : they are un- 
certain about many things, but of these 
primal laws of right they are certain. And 
when they go to some of you for light they 
hear doctrine that throws doubt upon the 
very foundations of morality, that breeds 
fog in the only quarter that before was 
clear and cuts the only cable that held 
them fast to faith. And then, when they 
swing blindly from their moorings and 
darkly drift away toward the shoals of 
materialism, you cry out that it is all the 
fault of Tae INDEPENDENT. 

No, gentlemen. It is quite consistent with 
your principles to impute your sins to other 
people; but we must decline to be held 
accountable for them. And we are putting 
the blame just where it belongs when we 
say that a great part of the infidelity of this 
time is the recoil of the human reason from 
an irrational faith and the protest of the 
moral sense against dogmas which contra 
dict morality. 





THE EMBATTLED FARMERS. 


WHETHER the fusilade of the Western 
farmers against railroads and other mon- 
opolies will take rank in bistory with that of 
the farmers of Middlesex, who ‘‘ fired the 
shot heard round the world,” may admit of 
doubt; but it is certain that it is making no 
small stir throughout the West and that it 
is sure to introduce an important element 
into our politics. The farmers are proverb- 
ially slow to move, and equally hard to stop 
when they once get fairly started; and that 
they are now in dead earnest there is abund- 
ant evidence. 

Their grievance is, briefly, that they do 
not get their fair share of the profits on the 
products of their farms. Of the money paid 
by the consumers for their corn and their 
pork the retailer, the jobber, the commission 
merchant each takes a portion, and 
the railroad seizes an enormous per- 
centage; so that by the time it gets 
back to the farmers there is but little 
left of it, and the hired laborers who have 
helped on the farm during the summer 
stand waiting for that. The farmers point 
to a fact which they think they clearly see— 
that, while they work harder and live more 
economically than apy other class in the 
community, they are saving less money than 
almost any other class; that, while enor- 
mous fortunes are made by the merchants, 
while the railroad managers are getting so 
rich that they can subsidize the legislatures 
and buy up the courts, and while even the 
mechanics and day laborers can afford 
many of the luxuries of life, they are drag- 

ging on from year to year, making very 
small gains and scarcely able to provide 
themselves with a decent living. 

lt is not unlikely that the farmers make 
the most of their hardships and overlook 
some of the compensations of their lot; 
yet we believe that they have a substantial 
grievance, and we are not sorry to see that 
they have undertuken to fin” 9 remedy. 
We who live in the Eastern citius know that 
we pay too much for what the fanmers raise, 
and we suspect that they get too little for it, 
If they can devise any lawful measures by 
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which they shall get more and we Pay les, 
we will join heartily in their enterprise, _ 
The remedies proposed by them are com. 
bination and legislation. By combing 
much can be done. Co-operative farming jg 
certainly feasible. By uniting their capital 
and their efforts. many of the processes ot 
labor can be greatly cheapened and facili. 
tated. The dairymen of Ohio are getti 
rich out of their cheese factories, and there ig 
no reason why the same method of CO-Oper. 
ation should not be applied to many other 
departments of farming. The combinationg 
already effected are useful also in enabling 
the farmers to purchase their goods y 
much lower prices. The wholesale me. 
chants are competing for the custom of thy 
granges, and the large profits of the middig 
men are saved to the purchasers. They hay 
found out now how the thing can bed 
and they are not likely to forget the lessog, 
It is possible also that they may be able by 
combination to supply themselves not on 
with labor-saving machinery, but also with 
laborers. Hitherto the hired help upon the 
farms have demanded enormous wages 
The supply has been limited, avd the work. 
men could get about what they asked 
There is just a glimmer of light upon this 
problem of farm labor in the promised yisit 
of Josephs Arch, the head of the English 
Agriculturai Union. This chief of the Ep. 
glish farm laborers, who wields among 
them a marvelous influence, is comingty 
this country; and he has declared that, if 
he finds things here as they ure represented, 
he will return and organize an _ extensiye 
emigration of agricultural laborers to this 
country. We advise the: farmers and Mr 
Arch to put their heads together and sy 
whether some arrangement cannot be made 
which sball be mutually advantageous to 
the employers on this side the ocean and 
the laborers now on the other side. 

There is just one feature which we con 
fess that we do not like about these farmers, 
unions, and that is secresy. Whatever may 
be said about secret societies of 8 merely 
social character, it is plain that all move. 
ments of a political or semi-political nature 
should be opén as the day. There is no 
lawful object which the farmers cannot bet 
ter secure by frankness than by secresy 
Open the doors of your granges, goo 
friends, and let in the light. 

Just how much can be done in this busi 
ness by legislation we do not know. The 
only thing accomplished thus far is a blu 
der. The election of a judge pledged to 
interpret the law in behalf of the farmens 
was a very grave mistake of the judge, if 
he made the pledge, and of the farmers who 
asked him to make it. It is like tellings 
merchant, before you slaughter your pork, 
that if his steelyards will make it weighs 
much you will sell it to him ; otherwise, you 
will use your influence to get him drives 
out of trade. We trust that the farmen 
want nothing more than justice and fair 
play ; and they can only secure that, so far 
as the courts are concerned, by electing 
honest men, without pledges of any sort. A 
judge who would make a promise about lis 
rulings before election is a judge who cal 
be bribed to break his promise after election. 

The demagogues will, of course, make the 
most of this movement of the farmers. It is 
encouraging, however, to note that a spiritol 
skepticism concerning these gentry is in the 
air, which makes it hard for them to get 
much foothold anywhere. We trust that 
our friends will keep a sharp lookout for 
political adventurers of all sorts, and that 
they will scrutinize the characters of all the 
men upon whom they bestow their suffrages 

The professional politician and the rai- 
way monopolist are the two typical curse 
of this country, and they have generally con 
trived to play into each other’s hands. If 

the farmers will but rid us of both, we will 
build them a bigger monument than that 
which stands by Concord River. 


878. 








“TREE glorious days!” the Tablet soon. 
expects to celebrate. They are the birthdays of 
Loyola, founder of the Jesuits ; Dominick Gus. 
man, founder of the Dominicans ; and Liguori, 
founder of the Redemptorists. Whatever may 
be said of the two first mentioned, whose zeal 
and devotion, however mistaken, were certainly 
illustrious, it does seem a little inopportune for 
a Christian journal in this century to go into 
ecstacies over the birthday of a man like Ligue . 
ri, who reduced dishonesty to a system and 





elevated lying to a place among the fine arts. 
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[IMITATION OF CHURCH PROP- 
ERTY, 





Ir being a genera! principle of American 
legislation to grant to church property the 
jmmunity of exemption from taxes, laws 
pave been enacted in most if not all of the 
states fixing a limit to the amount of proper- 
ty which may be held by a religious corpora- 
tion, and therefore the amount which may 
be thus exempted from the payment of 
taxes. Congress, by an act passed in 1862, 

this doctrine of limitation to all the 
territories of the United States. The act 
yeads a8 follows : 


“Jtshall not be lawful for any corpora- 
tion or association for religious or charita- 
ple purposes to acquire or hold real estate 
jn any territory of the United States, during 
the existence of the territorial government, 
ofa greater value than fifty thousand dol- 
Jars; and all real estate acquired or held by 
say such corporation or association con- 
trary to the provisions of this act shall be 
forfeited and escheat to the United States; 

ded that existing vested rights in real 
estate shall not be impaired by the provis- 
jons of this section.” 


The authority under which religious. cor- 
porations acquire and hold property in the 
Stateof New York is mainly contained in 
“an act to provide for the incorporation of 
religious societies,” passed April 5th, 1813. 
The fourth section of this act, relating to 
the powers of the trustees of a religious cor- 
poration, provides that they may acquire 
and hold property belonging to any such 
corporation, and exercise in regard to the 
same all the rights of ownership; and also 
provides that ‘‘ the whole real and personal 
estate of any such church, congregation, 
or society shall not exceed the annual 
value or income of three thousand dol- 
lars.” The section contains four ex- 
ceptions to this limitation, in favor of as 
many church corporations, three of them 
being located in the City of New York and 
thefourth in the city of Albany. The act 
itself has been variously amended by subse- 
quent legislation; but in no instance has 
the limitation upon church property been 
changed, with the single exception of the 
act passed March 25th, 1868, having reference 
to the incorporation of any Roman Catholic 
church or congregation, which provides 
that “the whole real and personal estate of 
any such church, ezclusive of the church 
edifice, parsonage, and school-houses, to- 
gether with the land on which the same 
may be erected and burying places, shall 
not exceed the annual value or income of 
three thousand dollars.” Deducting this 
exception made in favor of the Catholics 
and the four exceptions contained in the 
original act of 1818 for the incorporation of 
religious societies, we then have the general 
principle that such corporations can lawful- 
ly acquire and hold property, real or per- 
sonal, having ‘‘an annual value or income” 
not exceeding “three thousand dollars.” 
All the property held beyond this ‘‘ annual 
value or income” is, with the above excep- 
tions, in excess of what is authorized by 
law. It is directly contrary to law. 

The highest amount of property which 
may be thus acquired and held by a religious 
corporation is fixed by what the law calls its 
“annual value or income.” The word “ in- 
come” is employed to interpret the word 
“value.” The “income” evidently means 
not the property itself, but the annual in- 
come, revenue, or rent arising from its use; 
and this must not be more than “ three thou- 
sand dollars.” In this way the law aims to 
limit the amount of property which, being 
Wholiy exempted from taxation, may be ac- 
quired and held by church corporations for 
teligious purposes, and thereby to prevent 
great accumulations of property in the hands 
of such corporations. Granting the ex- 
€mption, on the one hand, it seeks to restrain 
the accumulation, on the other. 

Is this law designed for restraint and oper- 
ative power, or is it a dead letter, lying 
quietly in the statute book, yet utterly dis- 
Tegarded in practice? We could name 
church corporations by the dozen whose 
Property held under the authority of law 
tntirely exceeds the limit prescribed by 

Ww. Some of them have an annual value 
or income of five thousand dollars, some of 
tn thousand, some of twenty thousand, 
‘ome of a still higher mark, and but very 
few of them fall within the limit fixed by 
law. The practice of church corporations 


tu all large cities and in many of the larger 


not at ‘ell square 





with each other: ian ‘ 

The tax exemption and the limitation 
were meant to offset each other; yet the one 
works and the other fails. Millions of dol- 
lars beyond the limitation held by religious 
corporations go scot free from all taxation. 
Many of these corporations build church 
edifices whose “annual value or income” is 
five or six times the-amount designated by 
law; and for the whole investment they 
claim and receive a complete immunity from 
the payment of taxes. The proper remedy 
is to remove the limitation and also the ex- 
emption. Let religious societies invest as 
much money as they choose in church struc- 
tures and their appurtenances, and then re- 
quire them to pay taxes on what they do 
invest. Give them the same freedom granted 
to a bank corporation, and then hold them 
to the same taxable responsibility. There is 
good reason for limiting the amount of 
properly which they may hold, and for en- 
forcing the limitation, provided we concede 
to them the tax exemption; but this reason 
wholly disappears if we remove the exemp- 
tion. One good effect of the removal would 
be to make church corporations far less ex- 
travagant in the structures they build. They 
would be more likely to take into account 
the tax question ; and this would moderate 
their views, with no damage to themselves 
or anybody else. 


aaa 


PAUPERISM--THE DOMESTIC MAN- 
UFACTURE. 


We Americans are happily ignorant, for 
the most part, of what pauperism is. Hith- 
erto we have known the name, but not the 
thing. We are likely, however, sooner or 
later to compete successfully in our home 
production with the most approved article of 
the regular pauperism as it is well known 
abroad. What we need is a good germ, a 
well-nourished nucleus, and that we already 
have. When the necessary conditious are 
fulfilled we may count hopefully on a 
pauperism here at home that shall at last 
be really worthy of the name. It ought to 
be self-perpetuating. That is a poor, pre- 
carious sort of affair that depends upon occa- 
sional recruits from the ranks of decayed 
prosperity, of accidentally unbefriended 
poverty joined with physical infirmity. We 
should be satisfied with nothing short of a 
paupersm that possesses lusty powers of 
endless self-reproduction. We must aim at 
a generation of good, vigorous, able-bodied 
paupers, that can multiply themselves in a 
handsome Malthusian ratio of geometric in- 
crease. Give us a few well-authenticated in- 
stances of two or three successive generations 
of paupers (say in one and the same alms- 
house), and we should fee] reasonably assured 
that the seed was planted. 

We have been moved to these animated 
hopes and prognostics by sundry printed 
documents that have just fallen into our 
hands. The first is endorsed: ‘‘ Local Vis- 
iting Committee for the Westchester County 
Poorhouse, State of New York. Organ- 
ized January 9th, 1872. Address read at 
the opening meeting, with constitution and 
by-laws.” The second: “First Annual Re- 
port of the Local Visiting Committee for 
the Westchester County Poorhouse, to the 
Secretary of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, February 4th, 1878.” 

These documents we have read with some 
care and with great edification. They pre- 
sent a ‘‘mission” which some earnest, be- 
lieving, and working women have found 
out for themselves. The names which ap- 
appear in the list of membership are 
among tbe noblest that the country 
could furnish. It is not so generally 
known as it ought to be that there is such 
an organization existing as the ‘State 
Charities Aid Association.” This is a body 
of enlightened and benevolent women, ad- 
vised by men eminent in station and philan- 
thropy, who undertake the much-needed 
and long-neglected work of bringing the 
various state institutions of charity under 
the wholesome influence of responsibility to 
public opinion. Their plan, in brief, is to 
visit these institutions and learn their true 
condition. They then seek to make known 
existing needs and to expose existing 
abuses 

1¢4s not, however, with the general society 
that we propose just now to concern our- 








selves. Itis with the auxiliary branch for 





it appears, is the fourth most flourishing 

poorhouse in the commonwealth. Here, 

according to late reports, are gathered to- 

gether near four hundred paupers. Two 

significant points strike one in considering 

these ladies’ accounts of what they find in 

this teeming lazar-house. 

First, the fact that able-bodied pawpers form 

a part of the family. This means that the 

Westchester County Poorhouse is infested 

with resident tramps. These people, objects 
of pity, no doubt, from the one side, but 
no less of just loathing and dread, from 
the other, probably take up their winter 
quarters here, and during the summer 
months travel for their health and “ board 
around’ among their hosts throughout 
the county. Is it possible that West- 
chester County, the home of so much 
suburban wealth and wisdom and refine- 
ment, has no workhouse to which vagrants 
can be committed, to eat their bread at 
regular hours, of good quality and, most 
healthful of all, in the honest sweat of their 
brows? We should most unhesitatingly 
say that it was high time to establish a 
workhouse for such guests. We know of 
no county in the state that can less afford to 
do without one. The vicinity of the county 
to New York City, the attractiveness of the 
scenery (for your genuine tramp has an eye 
to the picturesque), the luxury of the coun- 
try seats, all combine to make this region a 
favorite habitat for these gentry. By all 
means, let them bave an industrial institu- 
tion for their entertainment. 

The second salient point of the ladies’ 
report is the fact that so large a number of 
boys and girls are domiciled at the poor- 
house. This means that we are bringing up 
a generation of children born and bred to 
be paupers. Here is the germ of a self-re- 
producing pauperism. Cancers of this de- 
scription on the body politic have the knack 
of growing. One instance is mentioned by 
the ladies of three generations of the same 
pauper blood now in the poorhouse. It 
seems that Mr. C. L. Brace offered to the 
ladies to place all these children in good fam- 
ilies throughout the country. But the super- 
intendent replied that they could not be sent 
out of the county. Some unexplained red 
tape is here, which the law ought to cut at 
once. It is very questionable whether our 
economy of herding our paupers together is 
not a wasteful economy. Here is a problem 
for our men of social science: What shall we 
do with our paupers ? 

In cutting short this hasty allusion toa 
very serious subject, we desire to commend 
the objects of the associations named to the 
sympathy and co-operation of the whole 
community. We have considered the 
matter here from the side of society in gen- 
eral. But, as these reports show, there is 
also a side for the paupers themselves. The 
sick, the aged, the virtuous among them 


should be better cared for than it seems they 
are. 





Galitorial Motes 


Tue Intelligencer asserts that Augustinians are 
not fatalists because they say that they are 
not. It might as well argue that the Angli- 
can Ritualists are not Romanizers because they 
say that they are not. Doctrines, as well as 
men, must be judged by what they are; not 
by what their adherents would like to have 
other people think that they are. The Jntelli- 
gencer also says that ‘‘ multitudes of great and 
good men have believed” in Augustinianism. 
True. Maultitudes of great and good men have 
believed in the Ptolemiac theory; but we 
don’t. In the third place, our ‘“ ortho- 
dox” contemporary declares that “every 
individual man, in some real and true 
manner, known certainly to the Supreme 
Judge, had a fair probation and a_ vol- 
untary apostasy in Adam.” There it is, 
square asa brick! Now we beg leave to sug- 
gest: 1. Voluntary apostasy is an apostasy of 
consciousness aod will. 2. No man has con- 
sciousness and will before he has an existence. 
8. No man could voluntarily apostatize six 
thousand years before he began to exist. It 
seems to us that we cannot be mistaken about 
this. It may be that the whole is not greater 
than a part; it may be that August is not 
warmer than December; it may be (though we 
seem to have had evidence to the contrary as 
we passed Fulton Market this morning) that 
our belief in the existence of a nose upon our 
face Is a delusion; but until these cherished 
convictions of ours are proved groundless and 





hollow we shall continue to believe that no 
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man’s will can begih to 
be. i 


THE Methodist and the Christtin Advorate do 
not, always agree, but they spoke one voice 
last week upon the school guestion., We have, 
uot read any better writing on this subject for 
along. time than that which is contained in 
their editorials. They commit these two 
strong journals to the position which Tas In- 
DEPENDENT has for a long time held—that the 
teaching of our public schools must be entirely 
secular, and that religious instructions and 
observances cannot be enforced in institutions 
maintained by the state. The Advocate says: 


‘Tf because a majority (whether of the state 
or the school district) may be Protestants it is, 
therefore, right for that majorityto force their 
religion into the publicschools,then, bya change 
of the character of the majority, those of another 
sect or faith would have the same right to bring 
in their religioo—whether Papal or Pagan, 
Jewish or Mohammedan. The only righteous 
policy must, therefore, be to make the public 
schools simply institutions for promoting secu- 
lar learning, leaving religious instructions 
eve Go has placed it—in the family and the 
church. 


The Methodist says: 


‘Few Protestant Christians would wish the 
religious interests of their children to be tam- 
pered with by the crude young men and women 
who generally teach in these schools, and who 
are likely to be unsettled if not whimsical in 
their own religious notions, The few hours of 
daily instruction in these schools are not more 
than sufficient for the barest elementary teach- 
ing of the technical secular knowledge which 
is indispensable to the civil education of the 
child. e must reserve the religious educa- 
tion of our children, therefore, for our homes, 
our churches, and our Sunday-schools, and we 
ought not to be willing to trust it anywhere 
else, even if we could.” 


That is precisely the truth that we have often 
tried to tell. The policy which these leading 
Methodist journals unite in advocating is the 
only one upon which our present system of 
public education can possibly be maintained. 


ct before it begins to 


Our good neighbor of the Baptist Weekly is 
admonished that we admitted only for the sake 
of the argument that there is a Bible precept 
for immersion and none for sprinkling. Now 
what we want is the Bible precept for close 
communion. Those who insist on positive 
commands as alone competent to settle the 
mode of baptism must be prepared also, if they 
advocate close communion, to show their pos- 
itive command for that. We do not accept the 
statement “that only immersed believers partook 
of the communion in the times of the apostles,” 
and we challenge the Weekly to show in the 
New Testament any rule restricting the Lord’s 
Supper to those who had been immersed. We 
say that the restriction is based upon an infer- 
ence, and a very lame one at that ; and we sug- 
gest that people who travel on inferences as far 
as the close communionists go can hardly find 
fault with their neighbors for the use of reason 
in religion. 


By the way, how are the Protestant Epis- 
copal monks in Boston getting on with their 
lawsuits for the recovery of King’s Chapel? 
They will, doubtless, put anew energy into the 
work as soon as they are fairly re-enforced by 
the assistant minister of’a Low Church parish 
in New York andtwo or three of this year’s 
graduates at the General Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; but would 
it not be well, meanwhile, to get Father Igra- 
tius out of prison and bring him over from En- 
gland to superintend the undertaking? It is 
quite too bad in the Churchman, however, not 
to give us information concerning this and 
other matters of interest in the ‘‘ Catholic 
revival.” A New York divine, to be sure, 
said the other day that “the out- 
look everywhere in the American Church is 
very cheering to the Catholic” ; but why don’t 
the Hartford and New York organs of the ‘‘bul- 
wark of Protestantism” give us some intima- 
tion of the way the glorious work is going on 
in Boston and Plattsburgh and Baltimore and 
New York and Newark and Racine and the 
16 out of 41 dioceses”? mentioned last June 
by the superior-general of the American Branch 
of the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 
(Protestant Episcopal)? 


GENERAL Butter, in response to the request 
of Mr. George H. Briggs, has writtena long 
letter in defense of himself and the action of 
the last Congress touching what the great body 
of the people characterize as “the back-pay 
swindle.’ Like Senator Carpenter, in his 
speech on the same question, he fully endorses 
the measure, and even compliments himself op 
the part he acted in securing its adoption, 
With many of his points we entirely concur, 
especially with the position that the salary of 
congressmen, as now established, is no more 
than justice requires. The difficulty witb the 
letter, as with Senator Carpenter’s speech, con- 
sists in evading the chief point which has 
called forth the criticism and reprehension of 
the public. The people complajn—and that, 
too, justly—of the rettoactive feature of the 
measure, by which each member of the 
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five thousend dollars as additional compensa- 
tion for services already rendered under a rate 
fixed by law at the time of these services. This 
they regard as a moral indelicacy, as a gross im- 
propriety, indeed, as amounting to little less 
than a palpable swindle upon the public treas- 
ury. The plain, old-fashioned common sense 
of the people sternly reprobates the act and the 
actors. Neither the boldness nor the slippery 
evasions and sophistries of General Butler will 
satisfy the public mind on this point. Any leg- 
islative body, having the constitutional power 
to determine the salaries of its members, that 
just on the eve of its dissolution increases 
these salaries performs the act under circum- 
stances justly exposing its motives to suspicion 
and as justly rendering it liable to public con- 
demnation. Such is the practical judgment of 
nine-tenths of the American people. 





How hard it is for the Democracy to die is 
well illustrated by the doings of the Obio Con- 
vention, last week. There was really a plausi- 
ble excuse for giving up the ghost in Ohio. A 
strong movement had been set on foot within 
the party looking to the abandonment of the 
old organization and the formation of a new 
one; tae ablest and most popular Democrat of 
the state was out in a letter approving of the 
movement, and declaring that the old party 
was “spoiled’’?; yet at the soand of the 
trumpet the Democratic veterans from the 
four quarters of the Buckeye State rushed to- 
getber in troops, flew into spasms of virtuous 
resolves, frowned terribly upon the Allen 
County secessionists, and put in nomination for 
governor the Hon. William Allen, a gentleman 
of excellent personal character and considerable 
ability, but a representative of the reactionary 
rather than of the progressive element in the 
party. Mr. Allen distinguished himself by his 
consistent opposition to the war, and of that 
whole policy which Mr. Groesbeck says has 
spoiled the Democracy he has been a firm and 
consistent supporter. This being the case, there 
is nothing left for the Republicans to do but to 
epoil the spoiler. 


Gerrit Smits has sent us the following note 
in reply to our comment on his letter entitled 
“‘ No Legislating for Temperance ’’: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have this moment read your criticism on 
my letter entitled ‘No Legislating for Tem- 
perance.” You suggest my writing an addi- 
tional and explanatory letter. It need, how- 
ever, be but a short one. For, if you will care- 
fully read the whole of the letter you have 
criticised, [am sure you will find it wanting 
neither in consistency nor lucidness. On the 
eontrary, you will find it distinctly holding: 

First. That government has no right to es- 
pouse the cause of Temperance, nor any other 
moral reform. 

Second. That the sole office of government is 
the protection of person and property; and 
that this protection is not from all perils, but 
from such only as endanger the very existence 
of society, and that supreme amongst these 
perils is the dramshop. 

Third. That, though the aid which govern- 
ment in suppressing the dramshop would afford 
the cause of Temperance would be simply in- 
cidental, it, nevertheless, would far exceed the 
sum of all other aids. 

Fourth. That the friends of Temperance can 
serve their eause by no other political action so 
effectively as by combining with all men to 
bring government to protect person and prop- 
erty from unendurable evils. 


GERRIT SMITH. 
PETERBORO, August 4th, 1873. 


We raise no issue with Mr. Smith as to his 
theory in respect to the functions of govern- 
ment. Our difficulty with his letter is wholly 
a practical one. He would have government 
shut up the dramshop; yet, in the letter to 
which we have referred, he seems to us to re- 
ject and condemn all the legal means by which 
this end is to be attained. He is opposed to 
the license system, equally to local option, not 
less opposed to the Civil Damages Law, and 
finally denounces absolute prohibition as being 
* absolute folly.”? Will Mr. Smith, then, please 
to tell us by what kind of legislation he will 
shut cp the dramshop? We are at a loss to 
answer the question for him or to see how he 
Will answer it for himself. 


“Crvis” sends us an article from Washing- 
ton, endorsed in a private letter with his name, 
in which he gives his reasons for supposing us 
misinformed in reference to Howard University 
and the animus of the attacks made on its pres- 
ident. We do notcare to enter on any discus- 
sion of the matter in our columns devoted to 
contributed articles ; but, in justice to all con- 
cerned, will here give the substance of what the 
other side in this controversy have to say for 
themselves. They assert that the trustee who 
was lately alsoa professor in the institution 
sever threatened to make an ‘“‘exposure’’ if 
not allowed to keep his professorship, and 
that no rule debars a man from holding 
both positions. Furthermore, he was not 
removed, but resigned; mor was he ever 
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“the warm. personal friend of General How- 
ard,” and the records do not show that he in- 
troduced the resolution offering him the presi- 
dency. ‘Civis ’’ insists that the aforesaid pro- 
fessor is still the earnest friend of the Universi- 
ty and anxious for its prosperity; which needs, 
he thinks, the resignation of General Howard, 
against whom Ire repeats the charges of receiv- 
ing five thousand dollars, with the understand: 
ing that a large part of it should go to the Con” 
gregational church, and also that he asked the 
trustees to give him alot fromthe University 
land. It is a matter of assertion and counter. 
assertion. We believe General Howard to be 
thoroughly honest and to have done good work 
in the past, and hope he has a great deal more 
work to do for the negro; with which hope we 
should have a grain more of confidence if How- 
ard University were anywhere else than in 
Washington. 


Tue Rey. T. K. Noble, of San Francisco, 
upon whose discussion of the Chinese question 
we animadverted a few weeks ago, writes us as 
follows : 


‘*My sermon was a plea that these Chinamen 
may be treated in the spirit of the Golden Rule. 
{ deprecated the legislation of our city council. 
I charged that the treatment accorded to the 
Chinese was a shame to our civilization. And, 
while conceding that these Chinese emigrants 
who come among us are from the lowest class, 
and that China can spare 70,000,000 of them, I 
argued that the remedy lies not in personal or 
official abuse, but in a modification of the ex- 
isting treaties.’’ 


Mr. Noble’s note would appear to justify all 
that we said about him—namely, that he had 
been talking in a panicky way about the influx 
of barbarians. Doubtless China can spare 70,- 
000,000 of her people; but there is no sort of 
probability that she will spare half a million, 
and the modification of existing treaties to pre- 
vent or discourage their immigration is a 
method of meeting the issue to which neither 
the American tradition nor the Christian spirit 
gives any countenance. 


Tue full text of the complaint of Brigham’s 
seventeenth is now published; and, if we may 
believe her story, she has been neglected, 
starved, threatened, and otherwise very badly 
treated by the Prophet. Ann Eliza analyzes 
Brigham’s character with some minuteness— 
telling us, what we are all inclined to believe, 
that he is a despotic and sometimes desperate 
old saint. Judge McKean has issued an order 
requiring Brigham to appear in court and show 
cause why the motion for alimony amounting 
to $1,000 per month and counsel fees of $6,000 
should not be granted. We are curious to hear 
Brigham’s answer. If be says that she is not 
his wife, the court will sustain him, and all his 
polygamic children will be proved illegitimate. 
If he says that she is his wife, he has a very 
pretty disturbance on his hands to settle. In 
whichever way he replies, his answer is likely 
to have some influence upon the future legisla 
tion of Congress on the Mormon question. 


Mr. WHALLEY, M. P. for Peterboro, who is 
the one irresistibly fanny man of the English 
Parliament, has come to America. Mr. Whalley 
is the man who persists in believing that Mr. 
Gladstone is a Roman Catholic, and who has 
written several letters to him demanding to 
know, for the benefit of his constituents, wheth- 
er he is a Papist in disguise or not. The premier 
paid no attention to the inquiries at first; but 
finally, in some heat, wrote to Mr. Whalley 
that no man occupying the personal and official 
relations to the Church of England which he 
(Gladstone) cecupied could bea Roman Cath- 
olic without being at the same time a hypo- 
crite anda villain. This reply was by ne means 
satisfactory to Mr. Whalley. He complained 
that Mr. Gladstone had evaded the question. 
And even last Wednesday, when a Sun reporter 
interviewed him, he said: ‘*‘ Whetber Gladstone 
himself is a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church we are left in doubt, in so far that he 
has refused to answer the question when asked 
by myself.” This little incident will give our 
readers some notion of the mental characteris- 
tics of this British member of Parliament, and 
will partly explain to them why it is that when- 
ever Whalley rises to speak his fellow-members 
always uproariously demand of him ‘“‘ A song!’’ 
He has come to this country to get evidence and 
money in behalf of the Tichborne Claimant, to 
whose fortunes he has linked himself with 
chivalrous devotion. Indeed, it is coming to 
be doubted in England whether Whalley does 
not love the Claimant almost as much as he 
hates Popery. We commend him to the tender 
mercies of General Butler, who is, according to 
Judge Hoar, our only American specimen of 8 
Tichborne Claimant, and who can certainly give 
him some hints about grabbing back revenues. 


Tux Canadian scandal is thickening. Charges 
against the Government of a still more definite 
character have been made during the week, and 
a crowded meeting in Montreal has called for 
prompt and thorough investigation. It was 
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reported few days since ‘(hat the prime 
minister, Sir John A. Macdogeid, bad commit- 


ted snicide; but the repor¢ ig only true, if at 
all, in @ political sense. Goldwin Smith, who 
edits a magazine in Tovonto, called the Qana- 
dian Monthly, and who at first strongly de- 
fended the Government, is now equally posi- 
tivein his condemnation. The words of his 


etter are worth pondering on this side of thé 
St. Lawrence: 


“Tt is 4 to be lamented thata part: 
triumph should be in any way mixed up wi 
the claims of the whole nation to justice. If 
the Conservatives feel tempted, under the in- 
fluence of party feeling or long personal at- 
tachment, to defend what cannot be defended, 
let them remember that nothing is left to be 
conserved here but political honor and moral- 
ity; and that, these gone, publie life in Canada 
will become a gamblinyz-table, from which, in 
the end, the most profligate adventurer will 
assuredly sweep the stakes.” 





Tue Queen has prorogued Parliament, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s perplexities are for the present 
atanend. We have often heard it said that it 
is not wise for a minister of the Gospel, when 
he has for any cause resigned his pastorate, to 
withdraw his resignation at the solicitation of 
his parishioners. There is always sure to be 
trouble, it is said, in his parish afterward. 
However this may be concerning ministers of 
the Gospel, Mr. Gladstone’s experience would 
seem to show that it holds good of prime min- 
isters of England; for ever since he took back 
the government which he resigned his tribula- 
tions have been multiplying. ‘At least once a 
week,”’ said the Saturday Review, recently, ‘‘the 
Government is defeated by its own supporters, 
and the Opposition has been angrily attacked 
for not attending in the House of Commons in 
sufficient numbers to defend the ministers from 
the assaults of their friends.’’ Not for any par- 
ticular blunders or sins of omlssion, but partly 
on account of dissensions among themselves 
on minor points, partly because there has been 
no “blazing question” in English politics, and 
partly because of a general uneasiness as to 
what is to turn up next, the Liberal party has 
lost much of its strength and popularity, and 
the contingency of its defeat. in the next elec- 
tions is spoken of with great calmness even by 
its adherents. Just before adjournment,as a sort 
of postscript to the session, a letter was read 
from Mr. Gladstone,who was ill, to Mr. Forster, 
who was speaking on household suffrage for 
the counties, in-which the premier pronounced 
the measure under debate “just and politic 
and one which could not long be avoided.” 
This shows that the agricultural laborer is 
coming to the front, and that the Liberals 
mean to make the most of him. The Spectator 
exults in having found a good party “cry,” 
and looks forward to the future with renewed 
hope. 


....The idea of a pilgrimage is generally as- 
sociated with weary and footsore saints, pa- 
tiently plodding along the dusty road to the 
sacred shrine; or, at least with the lazy steeds 
and slow journeys of the Canterbury erowd. 
But the French pilgrims to Lourdes, where the 
Virgin has lately appeared again, sleep all 
night, leisurely dress in the morning, and ride 
pleasantly thither by rail; the men, we pre- 
sume, enjoying the delights of the smoking- 
car, and the women, perhaps, buying prize-can- 
dy packages for Victor and Lisette. Nor does 
comfort cease when they reach the holy grotto. 
Here one can bay an ‘authentic’ picture of 
the Virgin; there he fs attracted bya sign of 
** dejeuners ala fourchette”; or, if more piously 
disposed, he can lunch beneath the soothing 
legend ‘‘Under the protection of our Lady, 
Café and Resteurant.” Then, having drunk his 
big bottle of wine and filled his little bottle 
with the charmed water of the grotto, the stern 
pilgrim can use up the other half of his excur- 
sion ticket and bowl back to Paris. All this 
isn’t much like the traditional pilgrimage; but 
thén, you know, they manage things better in 
France. 

...-The enforcement of the Sunday laws 
against the liquor sellers in Madison, Wis., has 
resulted curiously. These gentry suggest to 
the mayor that there are laws against the pros- 
ecution of other trades than theirs on Sunday; 
and they offerto furnish his honor with a com- 
mittee of twenty, who shall aid him in prose- 
cuting all Sunday laws and in stopping the busi- 
ness of steamboats, livery stables, and stages, 
as well as that of the saloons. The mayor re- 
sponds with alacrity to their suggestion, and 
offers to constitute the committee of twenty a 
special police for the suppression of a}] offenses 
against the Sunday statutes. The employment 
of rumsellers as the official guardians of Sab- 
bath sanctity will pass for a very good joke, in- 
deed. 

.... William Tell, Pocahontas, Henry VIII, 
Joan of Arc—our opinion of all these we have 
been asked to change; and now Mr. W. J. 
Thoms endeavors to make us believe that 
Thomas Parr was a young fellow when he died, 
after all. This recalls the story of old Thomas 
Laugher, who, at the age of a hundred or so, 
walked along the street at so rapid a rate that 
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his. son, st. 80, found it impossible 

with him. Some ‘one Gscondeuuay pi 
Laugher, and remonstrated with hit 
waiting for his poor old father, At anoth 
time, death having soon after cut off this son “4 
the flower of his days, Laugher observeq 
“ifthe young fool hadn’t been so Slentnesate 
might have lived to a good old age.” Weh " 
the insatiate Thoms will let Parr Suffice vi 
spare us this story. ie 
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-+»-People have got so accustomed glorious ~ 
New York, and we have got so snd sh = vived the J 
quence of past sins, that this city doesn’t soa 
credit for some of the good things it really were) 8 , 
sesses. The late fires in the two Po; ied anges 
give us an excuse for saying with truthfy, he be 
ness that New York now has, probably, the Dest in St , 
fire department and police force in the wor genuine 
discouraging as this fact may Seem to thoy i 
Bostonians who have just finished rea _ 
Bugbee’s essay in the last North American & —— 
view; and this is the reason, probably, that y, a 
haven’t yet been burned up, as we ought tp you ond 
have been, that the words of sundry Prophet, y 
might be fulfilled. The ot 

...-Ex-President Woods, of Brunswick, Me, cate 
has just lost his valuable library by fire, an bist. trader int 
ical manuscript upon which he bas been at work stituted p 
for four years being also destroyed. Dr, Bouton, which, at 
the historian of New Hampshire, met with , Superior 
similar loss a few years ago. There is » the unre, 
pleasanter sight In the world than that of an oj Review re’ 
clergyman, whose younger days have been hon. pared to : 
orably spent, seated in his library engaged iy sarcasm 
congenial literary work; and Dr. Woods wil tius as * 
have the sympathy of every scholar in his Tou, the Chur 
which we trust is not irreparable. ism ; bu 

-..-The English Record (Evangelical) pays ity whom th 
respects to the Bishop of Peterborough in they tade. 1 
amiable sentences : cans is, | 

“Dr. Magee has some great gifts. Hehy tical ste 
especially wonderful powers of utterance: bit ney 
God has denied him the higher facultice ¢ as 
judgment and a sound mind, which alone cn " 
render them effectual for good. The reputs 
tion of his oratory has led him to forget hin iene 
self. He needs that needful discipline which is ecive ar 
commonly known as snubbing.”’ mary of 
There is nothing like an “objective” religion year, 
for developing courtesy and brotherly kindness, when « 

.-..The Jubilee Singers have been invited to | year. 
breakfast by Mr. Gladstone, prime minister mise 8 
of England. They are the same singers who | the fall 
were turned out of indifferent hotels in Jersey accoun 
City, Newark, and elsewhere, on account of plain t 
their color, Perhaps the publicans of this presby 
country. will conclude, by and by, tat people the m: 
who are good enough to sit at the table of the gain 0 
English premier are good enough to sit at thet sures, 
tables, provided they pay their bills and belirs of 7; 
themselves. dissolt 

....The Board of Health in this cityhy | receiv 
rendered to the Rendering Company its due} dismis 
canceling its contract. The company was or year; 
ganized to abate the nuisances of our streets; es, 4, 
but it had become a first-class nuisance ini 10, ¢ 
self. It is really strengthening to one’s faith agains 
in government to note the way in which om exami 
Board of Health is going on. A little judiciow yast y 
despotism is sometimes a very good thing. less 

.... The Rev. Father Lewis, of Clifton, Staten <a 
Island, has on hand a large supply of the a 
miraculous water from the Grotto of Lourds. ft ; 
Whoever desires to test its efficacy may do #0 bg 
by inclosing to bim “an offering,’ whens v6 
flask of the precious water will be sent by & & lose 
press. Holy water by express! But not items 
without an “ offering.” Would it not be strict sgn 
ly de fide to send it “C, O. D.”? ai 

...-Railway sleeping cars are being intro 
duced (shall we say ‘‘introducing,” Mn a 
White?) upon the Continent of Europe. Ye eum: 
John Bull in the Saturday Review continues ¥ appa 
poke fun at the Pullman cars and to despise dl on t 
the comforts of travel that he did not invert mon 
Well, if John wants to break bis neck by sitting from 
bolt upright all night in a railway car, we shall indu 
be the last to object. Lita 

....The delegation from the Russian Mer and 
nonites, who have been searching for a location the 
for alarge colony of their people, have deter For 
mined upon locating in Harvey County, Kansas. faith 
They will return to Russia for the colony imme year 
diately, which will number about 30,000 souls. Bugs 

...-The governor of Missouri crossed the nese 
state line into Kansas, the other day, 02 ® fale 
shooting excursion, and was arrested and fined trou 
for violation of the Kansas game laws. If gov is 
ernors wish to break the laws, they should a ali 
ways do it within their own states. of t 

...-The Boston Traveler is responsible for the nes 
jollowing report of an argument in hea ne 
street discussion : “I don’t believe in spiritual bo 
ism. I think this: If a man goes to Hell, be oll 
can’t come back here; if he goes to Heaven, be ‘oa 
don’t want to.” che 

....The latest use of postal cards is that ot re 
the minister who sends them to delinquent 
churchmembers inviting them out to prayo™ ; 
meeting. — 

....4 correspondent. on his travels in Calk of 
fornia writes to one of our exchanges about the 
“Things Ihave not Seen.” A fruitful topic, tior 
assuredly. em 
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PRaigions Intelligence, 
. ; i ; 

* ngmke is a person in England whom the 
natural man used to call the Rev. J.L. Lyne, 
put who arrogates unto himself in religion the 
unctuous title of Father Ignatius. He is a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England ;-but, not shar- 
ng in the Rock’s fears lest ‘‘ the principles of the 

Jorious Reformation be subverted,” he has re- 

yived the Anglican Order of the Monks of St. 
Benedict, and established a monastery (as it 
were) at Llanthony. The wicked have reviled 
this good and eremitic Ignatius, to be sure ; but 
he has borne it all like a martyr, and ‘preached 
in St. George’s Hall with a fervor worthy of a 
genuine religious. All went on gloriously ; 
monks and nuns inhabited the same abbey at 
Yanthony, and everything looked encouraging 
for Catholic faith as expounded by this zealous 
amateur monk, until his eloquence induced a 
youth of seventeen, hight Richard Todd, to run 
away and join the pious crowd at the abbey. 
The father of this good and saintly boy, how- 
ever, being a man of sin, was wicked enough to 
consider Father Ignatius a quack and an in- 
trader into his family peace; and therefore in- 
stituted proceedings against him in Chancery, 
which, at last accounts, were likely to lodge the 
Superior of the O. 8. B. in prison. Of course, 
the unregenerate Pall Mall Gazette and Saturday 
Review rejoiced thereat; but we were hardly pre- 
pared to find the Church Times joining in their 
sarcasm, and cruelly mentioning Father Igna- 
tius as “‘ Mr. Lyne.”? We always supposed that 
the Church Times was at the acme of Anglican- 
ism; but here is a Churchman one story higher 
whom the Zimes denounces for his erratic atti- 
tude. The trouble with these aspiring Angli- 
cans is, that, in following them up the ecclesias- 
tical steeps, Alps on Alps arise before you, and 
you never know when you have reached the 
summit. 


.«seBy the kindness of Dr. Hatfield we re- 
eeive an advance sheet of the comparative sum- 
mary of the Presbyterian statistics for the last 
year, The figures show losses in several items, 
when compared with those of the previous 
year. Aspecial effort was made in 1871-2 to 
mise a large sum as a memorial offering, and 
the falling off in contributions might easily be 
accounted for by this fact; but it will not ex- 
plain the other losses. Of synods there are 35; 
presbyteries, 172, » gain of 6; candidates for 
the ministry, 770, a gain of 8; licentiates, 348, a 
gain of 25; ministers, 4,534, a gain of 93 ; Heen- 
sures, 156, a loss of 14; ordinations, 185, a loss 
of 7; installations, 414, a gain of 18; pastoral 
dissolutions, 260, a gain (?) of 89; ministers 
received from other bodies, 75, a gain of 17; 
dismissed to other bodies, 28, against 25 last 
year; deceased, 91, against 79 last year; church- 
es, 4,802, a gain of 72; churches organized, 
170, against 188 last year; dissolved, 56, 
against 58 last year; members added on 
examination, 26,696, being 2,060 less than 
yast year; by certificate, 20,266, which is 1,358 
less than the year previous; communicants, 
472,023, a net gain of 8,861; baptisms of adults, 
8,456, a loss of 369; of infants, 16,688, a loss of 
983; Sunday-school membership, 482,762, a loss 
of 3,000. The number of deaths is not given. 
The contributions for the year are $9,622,030, 
& loss of $464,496. The falling off is all in the 
items of congrezational expense and miscella- 
neous. The gross amount of pastors’ salaries 
has increased from $2,597,842 to $8,151,767, a 
handsome and creditable gain. 


.-«eThe Pope, in view of the calamitous cir- 
cumstances with which he is surrounded, has 
appointed a Triduum, or three days’ devotion, 
on the 12th, 18th, and 14th of the present 
month, “for the deliverance of the Church 
from the hands of her oppressors.” A plenary 
indulgence is granted to all who will recite the 
Litany of the Saints on each of the three days 
and approach the sacraments of Penance and 
the Holy Eucharist within the same period. 
For one day’s devotion, moreover, the lazier 
faithful are to get anu indulgence of seven 
years. Since these promises are unpleasantly 
suggestive of Tetzel and an increase of busi- 
ness on the part of police justices and 
jailers, the Romish priests are taking the 
trouble to explain that an “indulgence” 
is neither a forgiveness of past sin, nor 
& license to commit sin, nor even a remission 
of the eternal penalty of sin; but simply of as 
much of the temporal penalty as would have 

-been represented in the elder day by a period 
Of seven years. For the payment of the penalty 
of these sins, it seems, the Church draws on a 
sort of accumulated fund of works of superero- 
gation on the part of saints, ete., and nobody is 
cheated by the operation, while the Pope ben- 
efits by it. 


-+-. The sum of $160,000 for the erection of a 
second theological hall for the Divinity School 
of Yale Coliege has been secured. A friend of 
the Seminary had subscribed $80,000, on condi- 
tion that. the remainder should be :raised by 
the lstiof August; and for the “smal! amount 
remaining due at. that date, about $6,000, the 
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rapidly growing classes. Now, for the sake of 
our commen faith, will not somebody builds 
chapel for the University? Itis a hard strain 
upon the piety of any student to be obliged to 
attend service twice a Sunday in such a gloomy 
and uncomfortable place. A Christian college 
should not be compelled to invite its students 
to worship in a barn. 


.... The Jews of Chicago have addressed a peti- 
tion to Mayor Medill asking protection from the 
disturbance of their Sabbath, beginning on 
Friday and ending on Saturday evening, by pro- 
hibiting the carrying on of trade in the vicinity 
of their places of worship. No action has yet 
been taken on their petition; but manifestly 
it cannot be granted. It is impossible that 
the state should undertake to enforce quiet on 
more than one day in the week ; and that must 
be that day which the great majority of the 
citizens wish to observe as a day of rest. 
If our Jewish fellow-citizens keep the seventh 
day, instead of the first, their best course is to 
establish their places of worship in quiet neigh- 
borhoods, where the noises of trade will not 
disturb them. We have the greatest respect for 
them, and the strongest wish that they should 
have fair play; but it would be manifest injus- 
tice to require those who are engaged in busi- 
ness in the vicinity of their synagogues to sus- 
pend work for two days.in the week. 


-...The Rev. H. W. Holland, a Wesleyan 
Methodist of England, has undertaken to find 
out what are the tendencies in the Church of 
England. He bas issued circulars to the Dis- 
senting churches, asking for information on 
these four pointe: 

“1. The number of Episcopalian churches in 

any given neighborhood, the names of the 
churches, and the names of the places where 
they are situated. 2. The number of Broad, 
High, or Evangelical clergymen connected with 
each church. 8. The name of the Church v 
to which the majority of the younger clergy 
belong. 4 The namber of the Church cle 
who acknowledge a Nonconformist to be equal- 
ly with themselves a minister of Christ and 
who either give him any help or wish him god- 
speed in bis work.’’ 
The information thus obtained, coming as it 
will from outsiders, will be objected to as inac- 
curate, and must, of course, be taken with 
much reserve; but it will give some sort of no- 
tion as to the relative strength of parties in the 
Church of England. 


-eee-The English clergyman at Seaton, En- 
gland, refused to bury a little boy who was ac- 
cidentally drowned, the other day, because he 
was not properly baptized, although named and 
registered. The man who risked his life in at- 
tempting to save the little fellow did not, it 
appears, inquire whether the child had been 
baptized or not before he plunged into the 
river; and the opinion is freely expressed in 
that neighborhood that the religion of the man 
who did his best to save the lost boy is of a 
great deal better sort than that of the parson. 


....1n 1872 a bill for enabling landholders to 
give, sell, or lease land on which to erect Dis- 
senting chapels, which was passed by the 
House of Commons, failed to pass the House 
of Lords owing to the opposition of Lord 
Cairns. This year the same bill has passed both 
houses, and clauses have been graciously added 
permitting the land to be given and used for 
the purposes of schools, ministers’ houses, and 
burial-grounds, 


.-.-The spectacle of a right reverend bish- 
op in a Dissenter’s conventicle isa rare one; 
but what shall we say when a Bishop of the 
Holy Orthodox Eastern (Greek) Church offi- 
ciates in a Unitarian chapel? This unwonted 
pleasure is to be bad by the Unitarians of Bara- 
boo, Wis., to whom Julius, Bishop of Iona, 
otherwise Julius Ferrette, is to preach during 
the unexpired term of the Rev. F. M. Holland. 


...-By @ bare majority a motion was passed 
in a business meeting of the Universalist church 
at Lawrence, Kansas, to lease the church to a 
‘“Free Congregational society’’ which had been 
organized in that place, consisting largely of 
Unitarians and Free Religionists. The minority 
have, however, appealed to the courts, and the 
property will probably be reclaimed for their 
benefit. 


...-Five years ago beth branches of the Prese- 
byterian Church numbered less than 40 churches 
and 25 ministers in the State of Kansas. To- 
day there are 142 churches and more than 100 
ministers. Twelve new and promising organ- 
izations have been effected and 9 new ministers 
located since the first ef last April. 


..»-A large aumber of the exiled German 
Jesuits have.settled their headquarters at Dil- 
lon: Hall, about nine miles from Liverpool, 





Others are settled at Stonyhurst College, North 
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Wales. Daily communication is kept up with 


Germany. , 


....Dean Stanley was suggested as the success- 
or of the Bishop of Winchester, but the sug- 
gestion has not been acted on by the authorities. 
The Bishop of Ely is the fortunate man. Per- 
haps Dean Stanley may succeed the Bishop of 
Ely. 


....The Lutheran church burned in the late 
fire in Baltimore was the First English Lutheran 


eburch, one of the oldest and largest church 
buildings in Baltimore. 


...-The Rock says that a number of anti- 
confessional meetings are to be held in the En- 
glish provinces. 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seth E. Thomas president, have lately 
removed to new quarters in the elegant Park 
Bank Building, 214 Broadway. With in- 
creased facilities for doing business, the 
Company desires gentlemen of ability to act 
as agents in all parts of the country. We 
can commend the institution to any of our 
readers desiring employment. 


Publisher's Department. 


GREAT popular as well as scientific inter- 
est has-been excited by the remarkable in- 
vention of the new Elastic Truss, which 
cures Rupture and causes no pain whatever; 
worn night and day, and sbould not be 
taken off at all till a cure is reached. Sold 
at reasonable price, and sent by mail when 
ordered, by The-Elastic Truss Co.,:No. 683 
Broadway, N. Y. City, who send Circulars 
free on application, by mail or otherwise. 














Honpnreps of men and women are suffer- 
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are | to 
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prices, etc. .Aleo.Zor-ithe -k 
‘* Elastic Truss” for ruptures. 
——— EEE 


TO OUR EXCHANGES. 


TuHE new postal law, which requires ‘the 
payment of postage on all “exchanges,” 
goes into effect on the ist instant. We shall 
hereafter pay postage on all the exchanges 
we receive, and expect those to whom we 
send our paper in exchange to pay the post- 
age at the office to which it is sent. 





M. Hamsurcer & Co., all kinds of Pic- 
tures, Frames, and Mouldings, Nos. 18 and 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 





For $1,575, gold, Messrs. Coox, Son & 
JENKINS, the enterprising tourist directors, 
262 Broadway, N. Y., will conduct you 
ROUND THE WoRLD. For $440, gold, they 
will take you to Palestine, Egypt, and back. 
For $500, gold, they will take you througa 
Europe to Vienna, Italy, etc., returning by 
Messina, Palermo, Gibralter, Cadiz, etc. 
The above-named sumsinclude almost every 
expense for the trips. Full particulars in 
Cook’s Ezcursionist for August. By mail, 
postpaid, 10 cents. 





Tue best use you can make of seventy- 
five cents will be to buy a game of Avilude, 
the most instructive and delightful game 
ever published. If your dealers have not got 
it, send the money to West & , Worces- 
ter, Mass., who will forward it by mail, 


postpaid. 
“The best of its class.”"—Boston Hoening 
Transcript. 


RUPTURE. 


HOW MR. STUART WAS CURED OF IT. 

Ir is about a year ago since Dr. Sherman, 
of No. 697 Broadway, New York City, 
placed oue of bis herniglappliances on me, 
and gave me his curati¥é, compound for a 
rupture on my right side. J experienced no 
inconvenience from wearitg the appliance, 
worked right along; and I can now say I am 
entirely cured, as I have not worn the ap- 
pliance for several months -and there are 
<= 8 rd a supture. Lon 

cklayer by trade, and-always accustom 
to var ae exervise. I hope you will 
publish this, Mr. Editor, in your paper, for 
the benefit of those ruptured. 


“Should any of ourteaders be troubled 
with rupture, we-zeeosmmend. them. to con- 
sult Dr. Sherman, whose experience and 
manner of treating the infirmity is the best 
guaranty of relief and cure. His book on 
rupture he mails for ten cents. Send for it.” 
—WNew York Sun. 


——— 
DENTISTRY.—REMOVAL 


J. Auten & Son have removed to 314 
Fifth Avenue, near 32d street. For im- 
proved artificial dentistry send for pam- 
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4 GCOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


Tue United States-Life Insurance Com- 
pany have recently increased its new busi- 
ness very largely, and the agents of the 
Company find it a very easy company to 
represent, owing to its strong financial con- 
dition and its honorable record of over 
twenty-three years. Gentlemen who desire 
to represent this old company are requested 
to address them at 161 Broadway, New 
York, where liberal arrangements will be 
made with good men. 

» Men new to the business will be given a 
good opportunity to become acquainted with 
life insurance. 








INVESTING MONEY. 





Sprcian attention is invited to the ad 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other securities, and convert- 
ing the proceeds into good first mortgage 
railroad bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, coupons, Gov- 
ernment bonds, or any kind of securities 
to this office, to be sold, and the proceeds 
converted into any stocks or railroad bonds 
advertised in Tat INDEPENDENT. No charge 
whatever will be made for our services. 
In many cases, by applying to several 
different parties, we can obtain a better price 
for securities to be thus exchanged than if 
sent direct toa broker or banker, besides 
saving broker’s commission. This offer is 
made only to our subscribers, who often- 
times neglect to make investments simply 
because they fear to make a remittance to 
an unknown party. In all cases explicit di- 
rections must be given. Address Henry C. 
Bowen, Publisher of Toe INDEPENDENT, 
No. 3 Park Place, N. Y. 





WONDERFUL DISCOVERY IN 
P 


Tue Ingersoll Ready Mixed and Prepared 
English Lead and French Zinc, that will en- 
dure twenty years and is furnished at a 
— lower than ordinary paint, is pln. | 

arge sale. All who use paint should sen 
and have mailed free their valuable book of 
specimen colors, etc. Agents are wanted 
allover the country. Address 159 South 
street, New York. 








LaviEs will experience much less trouble 
with their Sewing if they use the Eureka 
Machine Twist. Try it once, and be con- 
vinced. 





INDISPENSABLE—tbe Babcock Extinguisher. 





“ Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lists 
Jones’s Scale Works, Binghamton, N. YJ’. 





DAVIS'S VEGETABLE PAIN- 
KILLER, 


after a thorough trial by innumerable liv- 
ing witnesses, has proved itself to be the 
medicine of the age. 

Although there have been many medical 
preparations brought before the public since 
the first introduction of PrERry Davis's 
VEGETABLE Parn-KILLER, and large 
amounts expended in their introduction, 
the Pain-Killer has continued to steadily 
advance in the estimation of the world as 
the best family medicine ever introduced. 





DISCHARGED AT THE SHORTEST 
NOTICE. 

INTESTINAL worms are very tenacious, 
they cling to their abode with all their 
might and main; but they cannot resist the 
expulsory operations of Dr. RocERs’s VEGE- 
TABLE WorM Syrup. The first dose brings 
many away, and two or three repetitions of 
the medicine finish the business. What a 
change ensues in the condition of the child 
thus relieved from these annoying and dan- 
gerous pests. Light returns to the dull, 
leaden eyes, the dark tinge beneath them 
vanishes, the complexion loses its pasty hue, 
the pains in the stomach and bowels cease, 
the spirits rise, and every trace of uneasiness 
disappears. Remembering that imbecility, 
water on the brain, fits, spasms, and chronic 
diseases of the bowels are produced by them, 
let all affectionate mothers promptly admin- 
ister this agreeable and in all respects unex- 
ceptionable remedy. For sale by all drug- 





phlet 


gists. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST COLDS AND 
COUGHS. 





Tuey are dangerous, and should therefore 
be arrested. They are nuisances, and should 
therefore be got rid of. Society protests 
against being bored at church, at public 
meetings, at lectures, at the theaters, and 
elsewhere by the sneezing, wheezing, trump- 
eting, and barking occasioned by coughs 
and colds. Most people know that Dr. 
HAtt’s BaLsaM FoR THE Lunes will cure 
these doubly annoying ailments with abso- 
lute certainty; and the non-coughers, non- 
snuffiers, non-wheezers, and non-trumpeters 
would be deeply obliged to their afflicted 
and afflicting neighbors if they would resort 
to that famous specific, for their own good 
and the benefit of the audiences whom their 
paroxysms disturb. It has been notorious 
for a quarter of a century that no affection 
of the lungs or throat can resist the curative 
operation of the Balsam. For sale by all 
druggists and medicine dealers everywhere. 





HovusEkEEPERS, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best article known for clean, 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated:, ware- 
ete.* Try it. Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nishing stores, and jewelers. Co¥FFin, RED- 
uyaton & Co., No. 9 Gold street. 





SOMETHING MORE THAN A CA- 
THARTIC. 


Ir is claimed that Dr. Morr’s VEGETABLE 
Liver Pris are not only a perfect and 
most healthful cathartic, but something 
more. Drugs that will empty the bowels 
violently are procurable of every apothe- 
cury ; but those who desire a medicine that 
will act beneficially upon the disordered 
stomach and liver, while it removes all ob- 
structions in the alimentary canal without 
pain, are advised to resort to Dr. Mort's 
Liver P1158, as it is positively asserted by 
all who have had occasion to take or ad- 
minister them that they happily combine 
the properties of a purgative, an antibilious 
remedy, a stomachic, and a general correct- 
ive. They are recommended as an adjunct 
to Scovill’s Blood and Liver Syrup in Scrof- 
ula, Erysipelas, Rheumatism, and all erup- 
tive, glandular, and muscular diseases super- 
induced by vitiated blood. For sale by all 
druggists. 








MEN AND WoMEN out of employment 
should address the Murray Hill Publishing 
Company, No. 129 East Twenty-eight street, 
New York. 








A WORD TO THE DISFIGURED. 


Ir is a sad calamity to either sex, but 
especially to woman, to be disfigured with 
unsightly pimples, or blotches, or suppurat- 
ing sores. These blemishes often cloud the 
fairest complexions, and, their cause being 
seated in the circulation, cannot be affected 
by outward applications. To reach their 
source in the blood, and thus effect a thor- 
ough cure, ScoviLi’s BLoop anp LivER 
Syrup is the one thing needful. The highly 
concentrated extracts of Sarsaparilla and 
Stillingia—the one an irresistible blood 
dspurent, the, other a powerful alterative— 
which are the main ingredients of the 
Syrup, combine to render it the most per- 
fect remedy at present known for virulent 
eruptions, white swelling, glandular in- 
flammation, scrofulous ulcers, chronic 
sore leg, diseases of the heart, rheuma- 
tism, and all inherited or self-contracted 
maladies, proceeding from depraved or de- 
generated blood. For sale by all druggists. 
Depot 118 Warren street, New York. 


JAY COOKE &CO., 


NO. 20 WALL ST., 
NEW YORK. 


EXCHANGE ON 
LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN ER FRANKFORT, BRE- 
CABLE TRANSFERS, CIRCULAR 1 LETTERS, COM- 


JAY COOKE, MeCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London. ~ 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 











CHOLERA, DIARRHEA, AND DYs- 
ENTERY 


aitively cured, wh = 
Bias ’S cel lebrated V NETIAN | Inia ey : *- am 
before the Public, Xe one should be without a bottle. 


‘old. lace. 
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e . ee 
Centaur Liniment. 
has cured more wonderful cases 
of rheumatism, aches, pains, 
swellings, frost bites, caked 
breasts, burns, scalds,  selt- 
rheum, etc. upon the human 
=~ frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 
WENTAY pox etc. upon animals in one year 
than all other pretended remedies bave since 
the world began. The recipe of the Liniment 
and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 
each bottle and will be sent gratis to any oue. 
It isno humbug. There is no pain which it 
will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue, 
or lameness it will not cure. No family or 
stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. J. B. Rosz & Co., 
53 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


DYSPEPSIA: Its Varieties, Causes, — “a and How to 
Cure it without D Price He 
VITAL FOR How Wasted an a ie: Preserved ; or, 
Abuses ef the Sexual Function, Their Causes, Symp- 
— and Means of Prevention and Oure. 
rice 
aad TO RATHE: A Guide for Using Water in Preserv- 
ing He sfeaite gad cus Diseases. Price 30 cents, 
AFA 'O EVERY BOY. Price 20 cts. 
A MOTHER: 3 ADYICE TO EVERY GIRL. Price 20 cts. 


Address E. P, MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New York. 
DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 











stricture, in seminal weakness, and in conditi ions of 


the parts accompanied by debility 
' JULIHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 


will be fonnd a oe icacious ayaa se Send_ for circu 
lars to B. KEITH & CO, 4i Liberty street, N. ¥. For 
sale by Druggists. Price $1 per bottle, or 6 for $5. 


HAIR DYE. 


W.A.BATCHELOR’S celebrated Hair Dye is the 
best in the world. The only True and Perfect Dye. 
Harmless, Reliable, and Instantaneous. Black or 





Brown. At all druggists. Office 69 Warren st., N. Y. 


Chevaliers, 








KEEPS THE HEAD COOL. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Express to Europe. 


The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and Agencies in all paris of Europe. 


ta Merchandise, Packages, and Valuables of every 
kind forwarded and delivered in any part of Europe at 
fixed tariff rates, as per ‘s 
Small Prepaid Parcel Rates, covering all trans. 
rtation mee ya charges agg to all parts of 
reat Britain, a Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Denm 
Not exceeding 1 pound weight, 60 cents. 
Not exceeding 2 pounds we gbt, 80 cents, 
Not exceeding 3 pounds weight, $1. 
Not exceeding 4 pounds weight, $1.25. 
Correspondingly low rates to all other countries in 
Euro Circulars giving full tariffs of rates, and all iv- 
formation sent free on application, by post or otherwise, 
to the Central Office, as 


Ww. B. FARWELL, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’ HOM@OPATHIC 


VETERINARY SPECIFICS, 
Fer the Cure of Metso. oe Sheep, Dogs, 


These invaluable curatives have been before the people 
for twelve years, and have everywhere won golden opin- 
ions for KOONOMY, SIMPLICITY, and EFFICACY. VERY 
STABLE MEN, HORSE RAILROAD MEN, TURFMEN, TRAINERS, 
BREEDERS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTUKISTS all have tried 
them, in guery Gensne known among DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
and all say that for EASE OF ADMINISTRATION, FREEDOM 
FROM DANGER, and RAPIDITY and CERTAINTY OF CURE they 
are UNAPPROACHABLE.. Ten thousand cases of the Cana= 
dian Horse Epidemic have been treated by them in 
New York alone, with — approached by no other 
8 —_ or method, 
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es are simple, free from 


tism, Diseases of Tendons, or Joints...... 100 
c. C.—Cures Distemper, Canadian Horse Di 

ease, Sore Throat, and Influenga.......... 10 
D. D.—Cures Bots, Worms, Grubs............,.- 10 
E.E.—Cures Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, ‘ta 

flamed dupes or Air Passa 10 
F. F.—Cures Colic_ or Bellysc' “si Hoven’ “or 

Wind-Biown, Purging or Diarrhea... .... 00 
G. G.—Arrests threatened Luss of | Feai or ib 


H. H.—Cures Dropay and Diseases of Kidneys 
and Blad et; Hoanty 2. Painful Urination. 100 
I. I. —Cares E Erupdions. 4 dU 


ea and Ulcers, 


J J.—Cure eases of Digestion, ti i 
; ree DI Paral mach Starger 100 
Veterinary Case, in B Wa nog with 
Veteri nary Mouat 18mo, 275 pp., and 10 
bottles of Medicine and Medicator com mplete..... #10 00 
ingle Bottles, each onane doses of Medici cy 
e crinsry ual, 75 cts. Medicator, 
P, 8.—Sent e by Express to any 


oi the country @ “Koon of the price, in or ere 


mph ror s ic Medicine Co., 


Office and ADWAY ad Yor 
For pepsi So aa Drugegis ~? 


SERTOPS DEBILITY. 

A depr szhuusted foc state of mind ;: a weak, 
sorveus ex exhausted eh ing; no energy or an- 
imation; ny aaoe hea wank = memory. ‘The 
Brey = ~ grt 


meat, a Hondio- 





grees pr MPHRETSS ruil, Feet 
0, 56% Broadway, N, Y. Send for Circular, 





TS: Pane 


SiS GEM Ss 


NTHe 





BEST I WORLD 


NO 0 CHIMNEY. NOS} SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
glues hiirt mug obastnseer ce 








FINANCIAL. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
checks} sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent, interest, 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion, 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


SAUNDERS 
& HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Atvin SaunpEr’, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 


Joun A. HaRLENBERGH, member New York Stock 
Exchange, 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 








keep on hand a Yaeety, of choice bonds to s‘ppls in- 
vestors, furnish bonds advertised on the ma-ket 
subscription prices, execute orders a3 Government 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 396 and 398 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Mon- 
day Evening from 5 to 7 p. m. 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President. 
GARDNER 8. CHAPIN, Treasurer. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


Notice to Investors. 


We offer for sale the following : 
150,000 real estate first mortgage 10 per cent. bon 
10 years, issued by the Equality Coal an 
Salt Company of Illinois. 
5,000 Cairo City 6 nae cont, 305 years. 


50.000 City Vincennes tind.) § per per gent 20 years. 
Details in full on ‘OW & OW 


‘WINSLOW & WILSON, 
70 William st. 


"| ASOLID TWELVE Per Cait 


The CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY, which has 
loaned for Trustees, Guardians, Widows, pens Min- 
isters, and Ministers’ Wives, and others Millia: eof 

Dollars, end never Jost a cent, is still securing 4‘ 
customers a Solid Net Ten Per Cent. on its quite 
nois Loa Ag and a Net Twelve Per Cent. op 
loans made through its ansas Branch. For details 
address ACTUARY of C. I. Le Avy Jacksonville, 
Illinois, Post-oflice Box 657- 














—, House of Henry Ciews & Co., 
32 Wall Street, New York. : 

Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and acco nmo- 
dations granted usual with City Banks; in addi- 
tion thereto interest allowed on all daily balances. 

Bills of Exchange drawn on England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and the Continent. ‘ravelers’ and 
Mercantile Credits issued, available throughout 
the world. 


‘fAugust 14, 1873, 


UTLEY & BOWE, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO 


7 PER CENT. 


Convertible Bonds, 
and a Second Mortgage, in deno-ninations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000, 
COUPON AND REGISTERED, 
DUE IN 1895, 


Interest May and Nov., payable in New York 
The total issue of Bonds are 


Ist Mortgage, $8,000,000 
2a “ 4,000,000 


of which latter 


$2,500,000 
ARE CONVERTIBLE 
into Stock of the Company and are 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX, 


Present Price, 85 and Accrued Interest, 
Over $2,000,000 of these Bonds have 
already been sold. 


The New York and Oswego Midland Railroadis 
rapidly approaching completion, and Trains 
are now running over nearly the entir 
length of 400 miles, which it is confidently ex. 
pected will be finished in the spring. 

By this road the distance saved between New 
York and Buffalo alone will be over 75 miles, or 
three hours’ time; and a country rich in agricul. 
tural products, long demanding an outlet, to- 
gether with the numerous large towns and cities 
of Central New York, will bave means of direct 
communication by the shortest line to the Me- 
tropolis. 

From the large amount of traffic thus gua 
anteed, proving the building of the road to an 
necessity, and from the economy of its constru- 
tion, it is not difficult, when we compare it with 
its great right and left rivals, the New York 
Central and Erie Railroads, to foreshadow the 
earnings which must accrue in the future. 


About all of the First Mortgage Bonds have 
been negotiated at par. 


As a comparison of the value of 7 i cent 
Second Mortgages on trunk lines leading from 
New York, we give the present prices (Ja 
uary 15th) of the following: 


HUDSON RIVER R. R............--102K 
HARLEM RB. R.........ccceccccccees 8 
ERIE RB. R...... aciicaehaeoe 
N. J. CENTRAL R |: 


MORRIS & ESSEX.................. 100 
DEL., LACKAWANA, & WESTERN. .% 


bats 


New York Central R. R............ $22,385,000 
MIB BRD as: cis wacinca «ease pieousenees 16,180,00 


$58,545 0 


This road has only to earn about $2,250,00 

yearly to pay its interest and running expenses. 

1s mortgages must, therefore, soon first 
class with those of the above roads. 

These bonds are a home security, and we tt 
gard them as one of the cheapest and safest 00 
this market, and with a better prospect for a0 
advance in price in the future than any offering. 

We reserve the right to advance the price # 
any time, without previous notice. 

Descriptive Pamphlets, with ful 
information, furnished on application. 

We will receive in exchange for the 
Convertible Bonds Governments and other s¢ 
curities at their full market value. 

We receive money on deposit, subject 
to sight-draft without previous notice, and 
per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 

Orders for Governments, Gold, and Stocks 
executed at the usual rates of commission. 

Especial Attention given to I» 
vestment Securities. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Executor, 
and others who seek reliable information on it- 
vestment stocks and bonds will have 8 
and prompt attention given them. 


Readers of this advertisement who address 





EDWARD HAIGHT & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wali Street, New York. 


FIVE PER CENT. Interest d ‘ances 
and Certificates of Genet. nage perenne 


wa TO 12 PER Ptheg ya dai 


make a Specialty of County, 
Dicisiet, Bonds, Guarantee Levality’’ of 8 oe a one 
sold, collect the coupons without chi 
80 aoe oy on Sales. at Send foe Brice Lis _ 





LAW a NIGEP AL eka f 
i cubt abe our si mato e in the of all 
teresa class pach shoul a bg a. 0. 
QOLER OO. 17 Nassau Street, 





us are particularly requested to say that they 
were a separ 50 40 do by reading said adver- 
tisement in THe INDEPENDENT. We — 
give credit where credit is due, and be able 

trace in some way all _— who deal with us 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. oe ae 
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Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in America--entitled “ The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,” is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a “ MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC1 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 
net---viz., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, 
and Wells. The last two only 
are living. We have given 
moay as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 


ily increasing. 


Tf our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3.25, when it will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as tt now 48, 
richly worth $30. Perfect 
satisfaction is positively 
guaranteed, or the money in 


every case will be refunded. 


Friends of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, one and ali, let 
“s hear from you! 





TUL INDEPENDENT. 








"PRERIUS 
PROCLAMATION 


TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Ir is a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an Oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 


chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
is as good as a painting in oil; indeed, it % 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a@ year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to. supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 

0 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to Tue INDE- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or.cun get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA inducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business, 

Address 

Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York City, 


List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


ITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
% GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of _the 
Emancipation Pro- 


clamation.” 


ied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
oRER'S great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 
engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 
$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the name of onE 
new. subscriber and THREE dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents, or who will renew his subscrip- 
on for two years and send us sIx dollars. 
We guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded, 











RITCHIE’S MAGNIFIOENT STEEL -EN- 
GRAVING “ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 
Sta: 


tes. 
Size 19 by 85 Inches, 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
pe 3. given away for one new subscriber 
an q 

This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United Sta 


IRVING. NCROFT. 
BRYAN BARRE GODWIN 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER, 
MISS SEDG WICK, CURTIS, 

. SIGOURNEY, MERSON, 
MKS. SOUTHWORTH,  R. H. DAN 
MITOHELL, MARGARET FULLER 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE. 
MRS. MOWATT RITOHIE. MR&. KIR D. 
AiICE CARY. WHITTIER, 
PRENTI LOWELL, 
G. W. KENDALL BOKER. 
MORRIB. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
TUCKERMAN. STODDARD, 
HAWTHORNE, MRS, AMELIA WELBY. 
8 ! GALLAGHER. 
P. PENDLETON COOKE, COZZEN' 
HO! FMAN. HALLEC. 
PRESCOTT 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also THE 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with rye d 
—viz., 8.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steet Hngravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President HENRY WILson. 


These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of ident GRANT and Vice- 
President Henry Witson to be found in 
the country. 


We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe tha 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


Late SECRETARY OF WAR. 
WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, toevery subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States. 


WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 








66 . 
Pure Diamonds.” 

“Pore Dramonps” isa new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music "Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 





66 e ° 
Providence Wringer.”’ 
WE have made arrangements with the 

manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 

by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash F vig $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $ The ‘‘Wringer’”’ 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
irected. See Advertisement, on 


HE INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 
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Magazines. 


WE will send for one year Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, ; price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines—Ailantic Monthly, Har- 
per’s Monthly, The Galaxy, Lippincott’s Maga- 
ziné—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year a8 a premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year asa premiam to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as a 
present to any new subscriber for that. peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—Vviz., $3.00. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names 0? two 
new subscribers to The INDEPENDENT’, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 


We will send Tas INDEPENDENT 0”? year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks ene year 
—price $2,00 to any person who wil) send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young }4/ks one 
year to any person who will sei us the 
names of two new subscribers t) TE INDE- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 








Newspapers. 


We will send for one year Tre INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and vither of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 

eekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers 
who will send us $6.00; or we will sen 
either of the above papers one year asa@ 
premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to THE INDEPNDE- 
ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 


We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth’s Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion 
who will send us $3.75; or we will sen 
Youth’s Companion one year as a preseat to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money—- 
viz., $3.00. 


Carpenter’s Book, 
S[X MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

WE will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
ear—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
hite House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as a present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to THE In- 
DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.00. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 


Grover & BAKER’s world-renowned No, 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NrNETBEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
prue of the machine, thus giving THE INDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Send full directions how to ship machines. 


The Bickford Family 
Knitting Machine 


will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of Toe INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is ing in popularity every day 
and is fast ming a necessity in every 
family. Send to us for acircular, describ- 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 
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Commercial. 


CONCENTRATION IN LARGE 
CITIES, 


Largs cities are the focal centers of trade, 
and, in proportion to the extent of this trade, 
indicate the wants and resources of the peo- 
ple. The residents therein are, for the most 
part, either opera‘ives in some branch of 
mechanical industry or exchangers between 
the producer and consumer. No city popula- 
tion can subsist and no city can prosper, with- 
out a thrifty system of agricultural produc- 
tion for a basis. All must turn at last to the 
products which are taken from the bosom 
of the earth, either as grains and fruits or 
as the raw material for manufactures. Here 
is the primary source of a nation’s prosper- 
ity and here the ultimate foundation for 
national wealth. Labor, and that, too, in 
sufficient quantities, must be here expended 
as the indispensable condition of all other 
labor. No principle in political economy is 
more evident than that manufactures and 
commerce must rest upon agriculture. 

It is very easy to see, in view of these 
facts, obvious upon their bare statement, 
that there may be an undue concentration of 
population in cities, and consequently an in- 
adequate distribution in the country. Cities 
may be overcrowded in proportion to the 
demands and wents there existing, and also 
in proportion to the number engaged in the 
cultivation of land. They may numerically 
outgrow the country by au excessive influx 
from the latter to the former. They may 
absorb, in the character of traders, artisans, 
and common laborers, too large a portion of 
the population for the best interests of the 
whole. 

If we mistake not, such is and for some 
years past has been the tendency of things 
in this country; and, for the result, we 
have too large a number of agricultural 
consumers to be proportionate to the num- 
ber of agricultural producers. What is 
wanted is, not more labor in the city, but 
relutively more in the country. The last 
census disclosed the fact that about 40 per 
cent. of the Irish emigrants and about 364 
per cent. of the Germans were living in 
large cities; and the probability is that the 
next census will reveal a still larger per 
centage of those who remain in New York 
or other coast cities or locate themselves 
in the large cities of the interior. A sim- 
ilar tendency is distinctly observable in 
our native-born population, Hundreds 
and thousands of young men, who had 
better stay where they are and content 
themselves with the employments of agri- 
cultural life, are rushing into the city, to 
embark in the speculations, professions, 
trades, and bustle of city life. They hope 
to improve their fortunes by so doing. 
The quiet and safe competence which is 
secured by tilling the soil does not at all 
satisfy their ambition. They are in haste 
to be rich, and expect to win the prize in 
ashort time by coming to the city. They 
have heard of the splendid success of a 
few millionaires, and are anxious to try 
their luck on the same field. 

Now, we have no disposition to discour- 
age the spirit of enterprise or underrate the 
advantages and values of cities; yet facts are 
facts, and it is best to took them in the face 
as they are. It is a fact that, if three-quar- 
ters of the emigrants who stopin our cities 
and seek employment there would go into 
the interior, settle down upon the land, and 
there become cultivators of the soil, they 
‘would live more comfortably and die richer 
men. It is a fact that large cities havea 
greater number of beggars and of men out 
of employment, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, than the country. It isa fact that of 
the failures in business and utter bankrupt- 
cy among men by far the largest proportion 
falls among those who are traders and spec- 
ulators. It is a fact that not one-eighth of 
those who come to the city to win the prize 
of wealth actually find the thing sought. It 
is, moreover, a fact that the young man who 
is unsuccessful in the country will be equally 
unsuccessful in the city. Success in life is 
notso much a question of place as it is one 
of capacity and application. These aresober 
facts, and we advise all those who are so im- 
patient with country life, and so certain of 
city fortunes if they were only there, 
thoughtfully to take them into the account. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


VETO OF THE LIFE INSURANCE 
BILL. 


Governor Drx has decided to withhold 
his signature from the bill passed by the last 
legislature of this state, regulating the for- 
feiture of life insurance policies. The gov- 


ernor assigns the following reasons for his 
veto: 


“ First. The bill gives the insured thirty 
days to pay after the premium is due, and 
virtually deprives the insurer for that period 
of time of the use of the money to which 
he is entitled. 

“ Second. It authorizes the nayment of pre- 
miums to be made by mailing a certified 
bank check, draft, or post-office money 
order; thus opening a fruitful source of con- 
troversy and misrepresentation, and throw- 
ing the whole inconvenience arising from 
delay or miscarriage on the insurer. 

ae There is no good reason why a 
particular class of institutions should be 
singled out for these harsh and, asI think, 
unreasonable exactions. If it be said that 
they are incorporations deriving profitable 
privileges from the laws, the answer is that 
banks stand on the same footing, and the 
latter might with equal propriety be required 
to defer payment for thirty days, instead of 
the three days’ grace now allowed, and to 
receive money becoming due to them hy 
certified checks, etc., sent through the mails. 
The same observations are equally applicable 
to fire insurance companies, 

‘** Fourth. The bill is an enactment in con- 
flict with the universal and essential rule of 
commercial and financial punctuality, which 
may be just as easily adhered to in this case 
as in the case of any other class of moneyed 
trensactions, and in a community so largely 
engaged as ours in mercantile business it 
should be the aim of legislation, if it inter- 
feres at all, to maintain the rule in all cases, 
instead of relaxing itin any; and, finally, 
matters of this kind may better be left to 
agreement of the parties, like all other sub- 
jects of contract, as the competition between 
insurance companies of every description in 
the extension of their business will alwavs 
induce them to make the most favorable 
terms with their customers.” 


These reasons, while pertinent to the struc- 
ture of this particular bill and abundantly 
justifying the governor's veto, have a solid 
basis in commercial common sense. There 
is nothing in the theory or practice of life 
insurance to make it an exception to their 
application. 
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GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION. 


Tne following table shows the production 
of the precioue metals for the year 1872 in 
the gold and silver-bearing districts west of 
the Missouri River: 


Gelitomia... wolesh scckeqasees:sbe $19,049,098 24 
Nevada.. coe 





Total........0++ ee eeececoeees $62,311,913 89 


The total production from the same sour 
ces in 1871 was $58,284,059 66, or less than 
that in 1872 by $3,952,884.23. The increase 
for the last over the previous year is derived 
from Utah and Nevada, while some other 
districts show a slight decrease. Nevada 
alone yielded $22,215,653.69 in silver, and 
but $225,415.50 in gold. The total amount 
of silver produced was $24,296,718.94 We 
take these statistics from a statement made 
by the general superintendent of Wells & 
Fargo’s Express. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue increasing trade of the past week 
shows how rapidly the fall season is ap- 
proaching and how soon we shall be in the 
midst of the autumn business. A general 
stocking up bas commenced among the job- 
bers, and considerable purchases have been 
made from first hands by Western buyers. 
The amounts purchased have not been in 
any instance large, but the aggregate is very 
considerable and stocks of staple domestic 
cottons in first hands have been sensibly re- 
duced. Prices have been kept steady, 
though in some cases there has been ad- 
vance. The Wamsutta Mills sheetings have 
been advanced half acenta yard. There is 
a very good demand for cotton flannels, as 
well as for woolen flannels. The business 
in cloths, overcoatings, black beavers, and 
cbinchillas has very considerably improved. 
After the present week a revival of the fall 
trade may be counted upon, with an increas- 
ing volume of business until October. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
moderately activé'démand from first hands, 
but the sales are mostly of various grades to 












complete assortments. Prices are firm and 
without essential alteration. 

Bleached sheetings: and shirtings have 
been so considerably reduced in the hands 
of the manufacturers’ agents. that, besides 
the advance of half a cent a yard in Wam- 
suttas, there isa general tendency to higher 
prices in all the popular makes. 

Printing cloths in the gray are compara- 
tively inactive; but prices are nominally 
steady at 6% to 6} cents for 64 standards, 
extra quality. 

Prints are fairly active for the season, 
but the agents have been anticipating a 
large and early demand and are not alto- 
gether satisfied with the business of the 
season thus far. The market is well sup- 
plied with new and desirable styles and 
prices are well maintained. 

Ginghams are in rather better demand, 
but the sales thus far have been light. The 
indications, however, are regarded as favor- 
able to a large and an early trade. Prices 
ere unchanged and firm. 

Cotton flannels have sold freely the past 
fortnight, and the stock in first hands has 
been considerably reduced. Prices are with- 
out change and steady. 

Cotton ducks are in somewhat better de- 
mand, but the sales have not been largely 
increased. Prices are steady. 

Cotton drills are more inquired for, with 
increased sales, but mostly in small lots to 
supply the home trade. 

Cotton yarns are selling more freely, and 
the sales have considerably increased on the 
new scale of prices, which are steadily main- 
tained. 

Corset jeans are in better demand, though 
the sales are in small lots to supply the im- 
mediate wants of current trade. Prices 
firm. 

Cambrics are selling steadily at quotations 
for the best black and assorted colors and 
the late revision of prices remains un- 
changed. 

Rolled jaconets are in better demand, with 
considerably increased sales. Prices are not 
only well maintained, but an advance is an- 
ticipated. Some of the agents offer to insure 
purchasers against any loss by a reduction 
of prices between the present time and the 
close of the year. 

Silesias are in good demand for the best 
makes ; but the sales are in small lots, most- 
ly to make up assortments. 

Apron checks are in somewhat better de- 
mand ; but the sales are not to any consider- 
able extent. Prices steady. 

Stripes of fancy patterns are in good de- 
mand at quotations. 

Ticks have improved in the demand, but 
prices remain steady and unchanged. 

Denims and cottonades are steadily held 
at quotations and the demand is better ; but 
the sales as yet are comparatively small. 

In other descriptions of domestic cotton 
goods there is a steadily improving demand; 
but no important changes of the price lists. 

Worsted dress goods are coming into more 
active demand, and the sales are encourag- 
ingly large, though not for a speculative 
purpose. The agents are making very at- 
tractive exhibitions of the new fall styles, 
which give general satisfaction. These 
goods are comparatively cheaper than any 
other class of domestic fabrics. 

Woolen goods of all descriptions are in 
better demand, and the favorite makes of 
cloths are selling freely from first hands. 
Overcoatings, black beavers, and chincbillas 
are also in better demand at steady prices. 

Cassimeres are in more spirited demand, 
and the sales from first hands of heavy 
plaids and suitings bave been on a liberal 
scale, though the sales have been most in 
small lots to complete assortments. 

Satinets are in moderately active demand, 
principully for blacks, the mixtures contin- 
uing dull 

Fiannels are in more active demand, with 
increasing sales and at firm prices. 

Blankets are beginning to sell more freely, 
the demand being chiefly for medium and 
low grades. There is but little demand for 
the finer grades at this early stage of the 
fall business. 

Foreign goods have been in somewhat 
better demand during the week, but only for 

staple goods. The sales of fancy have been 
very limited; but the importers are abun- 
dantly prepared for an active season and 


the business will largely increase toward 
the end of the month. 
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GROCERS’ 1) MARKET. 


QOFFEES.—The market for Brazils has become 
active, strong, and buoyant, at an improvement of 
or cent, gold, per pound. There is alively de- 
- for invoices and increased request for lines. 
Jovders hold light stocks, and in first hands there are 
e stock at_other ports | is phn 

ok ‘one scent ‘old, son 
r or the imme- 





AND SALT.—The cs Dry Cod is small 
and receipts light; the demand is good. New Massa- 
ehusetts Mackerel continue in active request, with 

for No.2. Box Herring in active demand 


Dutch in fair request. Liverpool 
a ut cerry, firmly held, with a good —- 
Mik is ‘steady and the movement - Ground, in 
poxes, steady. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—A co nstant improvement has 
peen going on in Malaga Raisins, with large sales and 
resales, the market closing strong at a decided ad- 
vance and prospects of still higher rates. Turkey 


me prices. Citron slightly easier. 
zee selling well st geovtoms valaeh. Currants . 
tiv: in good deman 
sendy oem Fruits in Jair det demand. 


MOLASSES.—Stocks of Foreign are much reduced, 
with a decided scarcity of boiling qualities and very 
light receipts. The trade demand is light, but the re- 
cent advance is well maintained. Fine qualities of 
New Orleans appreciate in value, and the small sup- 
ply is firmly held nee ot at er rates. A few lots have 
arrived coastwise, of fair and good grades, and 
brought full prices. 

RICE—The business is mainly in Foreign, which 
hasbeen in active request for exportand consump- 

tion at fullrates. Very little Prime and Choice Do- 


d extreme values are realized. 
pestics obtal ew Crop Will be looked for within six 
weeks. 


SUGARS.—Refined were quiet early in the week, 
put toward the close an active demand set in and the 
eaarthenne buoyant and excited. The supply 
wasall taken at increased values, with liberal sales 
inadvance of production. The market closed with a 





strong tone and decided further up d tendency. 
Seinen and wanted. The advance os on 
is less than o and p 
vhawshave been in wees niens pA 
*% it su nolders are 1 [3 v rely fi rm, in conse- me 
im L ample. c small arriv- 


receipts 
ean area of pot ty at the West] India Islands 


shi ents to any great extent for the pres- 


ent; and, as the demand is increasing, sellers have the 
advantage. 


SYRUPS.—The market poorly supplied, production 
inadequate to the demand, request good at full prices- 
There is some demand for White Sugar Drips, but the 
pear aes Syrups are generally preferred, being 


chea: Sof intrinsicall better for the con- 
‘House in small Supply, and has ad- 


pone: market has undergone no material 


ones. Ths distributive demand is fair with a fur- 
ther ening on Nutmegs and Cloves. 


TEAS.—There is not much dol: 


fumer, 


in invoices. The 


the market is improving. Oolo 
ate are wall 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS. Etc.—The Flour market has ruled 
weak and in buyers’ favor, with lower prices on ordi_ 
nary qualities. The receipts and exports are less than 
last week and the stock does not accumulate. The 
supply of shipp ing grades is light; but, as the scarcity 
of tonnage and high rates of ocean freight checks the 
demand values do notimprove. There is a fair re- 
quest for low grades for the provinces and a moderate 
demand for city mills production for the West Indie, 
and South America. Choice Minnesota from Spring 
Wheat is in good request for bakers’ use. St. Louis 
inactive. No.2and Supers quite dull. California and 
Canada very quiet. The small advance in Wheat has 
not affected Flour otherwise than pr eventing a furth- 

erdecline. Southern quiet and barely steady. Re- 
ceipts for the week, 51,904 barrels. Sales, 64,119 barrels, 
including 27,260 for shipment. Rye Flour is firm, but 
[ess active. Corn Meal is firm and in active request 
for export, at full prices for barrels and easier 
rates for city sacked. Oat Meal and Feed steady. 
e Wheat market opened dull and lower, but closed 


at ro 
tan advance of two to three cents, under moderate 


opgertad aim diminis re The sales 
fe a considerable ae are foe co elivery, under 
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bu Canada hel 
ia. Small’ sales State, two-rowed, at $1 qa ae ad 
BUILDING MATERIALS.—Bricks are in good 


supply, with an increased request at steady prices. 


t in steady demand at quoted values. _ Hair in 
small request. Glass without t 


pas es Se 6 oe ad | 


rie Mkt eed 





melee at about 4a advance on a prices early in the 
extras athe ~ Ka Bri He me 3 teen 

* n 
— A +4 Oto 6s to 5 'cen “ ts. Dressed Hogs 


poo etna isa better tone, with indications 
ofan improvement in the Iron market, American 
Pig has been in good request atthe recent lower quo- 
tations, consumers buying with more freedom. Scotch 
is a little lower, under e arrivals close at hand. 
ie recent sales on lation o here been taken for 


consumption ata fi margin. Is are in rather 
better ri ment. Scrap 1 inactive, without jure to 
= lize. fined Bar n ssi v 


nom ussia eet very 
Common Sheet quiet and easier. Steel steady 
and firm for all kinds. t per inactive at un- 
= ed prices. Englis! Bomieek Manufactured 
=. ere isan increased request for vig Lead 
and diness for manufactured. Pig Tin in small 
Guene = ‘frm. LE. in aan request at mat Le 
changed values. 
cline. Zinc steady. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Cooperage 
Stock is steady. Domestic Coal in good demand 
Foreign quiet and firm, with fair supplies. Drugs and 
Dyes in rood. with some changes in 
bag Be whieh rt; Curregt.” yenroods 
dul Hardware in a demand. Hay in fair de- 
cans for ship pping, 


in ample su 
in fair demand, 


rm and 
Goat and Deer *okine | in Active request a at the late im- 
provement. eng em d lower. 
man 


in 
¥ er, with a brisk demand and 
scarcity of supply. . steady. 
OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Crude Sperm is 
firmer and in better request. Crude Whale steady. 
Menhaden steady, with small pees PrimeWinter 


Lard in fair demand. Crude Cotton Seed in buyers 
aves. Refin iy “Rpt 


market ira frecaass 

martes at the sources se Of abi 

quiet and holders ord onstoas dita 
PROVISIONS.—The market ce Pork has not varied 


materially, ruling generally in sellers’ favor and clos- 
ing weak. Receipts 220 bbis. apo fray bbls: 


ote ee 


sion to stre’ 


—— is 1m better demand for both Foreign and 
Fleeces. With a light stock of the latterand limited 
receipts of the former the market is steady, with a 
ae sition on the of manufacturers to purchase 
» more freely. Receipts of f Domestic 2,969 and Foreign 
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COTTON.—The market has been in buyers’ favor 
and, at a decline of about three-quarters of a cent per 
Pound, became quite active and firm for“ spot.” The 
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QREAT REDUCTION. 
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TEAS AND COFFEES. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO0., 
P.-0.Box 5643.) 81 and 88 VESEY £T., New York. 
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TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


WE are pleased to note that the parties 
having the management of this new enter- 
prise have large personal resources, and 
are pushing the work forward with com- 
mendable energy and with satisfactory suc- 
cess. 

By reference to their. advertisement in 
another column, it will be seen that upward 
of 200 miles of this railway is now in oper- 
ation and that its donds are amply secured 
by a mortgage pledge of 15,000,000 acres of 
land donated by the Government of the 
United States and a sinking fund of one 
per cent. on all bonds issued. 

The fact that this road is greatly needed 
is exemplified by the above munificent do- 
nation, as well as by the large means 
which some of our most experienced 
railway men have advanced to aid in 
its construction. And that it will be 
pushed forward to early completion and 
be successfully operated no one acquainted 
with the character of its directors and man- 
agers will for a moment question. Nor that 
its securities will be regarded with favor by 
the investors of the country. 

We have examined the country through 
which the road is to run, and know whereof 
we speak. Its entire exemption from snow, 
the mildness and salubrity of its climate at 
all seasons. are among its marked character- 
istics; and its capacity for supporting a 
large population, its contiguity to some of 
the richest producing states of Mexico tell 
abundantly in its favor, and will form the 
subject of other articles in the future. The 
excellent harbor at San Diego, its western 
terminus, and the shortness of its route 
and easy gradients giving it a certainty of 
obtaining a large share of through business 
from the Pacific Coast, including the Asiatic 
trade, will also be alluded to in the future. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tne weck closed with an easy money 
market at- 8 to 34 per cent., notwith- 
standing the bank statement showed a loss 
by the Associated Banks of something over a 
million of dollars in the excess of reserve. 
| The gold speculation is supposed by 
many to be near its end. The price 
of gold has certainly been growing weak- 
er, and, after touching 1154, it was 
forcibly worked up at the close of 
the week to 1154, the precise point It stood 
at just a year ago. On the general stock 
list there are great disparities of prices, 
as between the present time and last year. 
New York Central was then 96, and now is 
1053; Rock Island 110} then and now; 
Ohio and Mississippi, 40a42; Union Pacfic, 
284234; Erie, 59§2a474; Western Union Tel- 
egraph, 998:70§; Pacific Mail, 40§a78 ; Lake 
Shore, 944888}; Harlem, 13240115; North- 
western Common, 673878. 

Thespeculation in the stock market during 
the week has not been marked by any great 
movements, but the general tendency has 
been toward higher prices, the principal 
dealings being confined to Pacific Mail, 
which seems at last to have recovered from 
the depression which the new directors 
of the company have apparently been 
trying to cause in the stock. The reac- 
tion of the week was from 387% to 414, 
though it closed on Saturday at 494. 

Among the active stocks which have come 
into notice during the last few months is the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Pref. Com- 
mon—called on the Stock Exchange ‘‘Apple 
Pie,” because it is quoted as A. P. P. on the 
list. There was some life imparted to this 
stock by the election of Mr. Stockwell to the 
presidency, but after he fell into discredit 
the A. P. P. fell with him. On Saturday 
Col, Thomas A. Scott, of the Pennsylvania 
Road, was elected president, though he is 
now in Europe; and instantly the price of 
the stock jumped up from 26 to 30, showing 
-the benefit of a good charecter in a very 
striking manner. 

The general conditions of the Stock mar- 
ket are regarded in Wall Street as very 
favorable to an advance in prices; but 
there are s0 many prominent operators ab- 
sent from the Street, on their summer 
jaunts, that the amount of business doing. is 
comparatively small. The movements in 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad seem to show 
that something is doing in that hitherto 
neglected stock toward an advance. 
The published statements of the earn- 
ings of the road sbow a large in- 
crease in its business, and, as it is almost 
the only one of the low-priced-stocks which 
has not been taken ‘up, it is supposed that 
its friends, who are some of the most _saga- 
cious and powerful operators in the Street, 
design to make an upward turn in it. 

The earnings of the Central Pacific Rail- 


road Company are as follows: 
For the month of July, ty 
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QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 9TH, 1873. 
Offe 


red, ‘Asked. 
Now: - York... .,.cccceess . 183 1387 
Mamhattan. .....00 0090000100 155 
Mercbants’...... Joy phe 116 1183¢ 
Meochariics’ ........ccccceccechOt 134 
Tig alate ep peneaee hg, 153 _ 
ce cpasens coccccocce ee oa 
Phenix .......... éWsbedesec 98 - 
Tradesmep’s......¢ecese.e => 153 
Fulton 44 0acecees . 150 = 
Butchers’ & Drovers’..... — 144 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. . .186 140 
Gallatin National........ one — 
Merchants’ Exchange...... — 90 
Leather Manufacturers’... ..175 _ 
Sevénth Ward............ _ 103 
State of New York........112 1134 
Commerce... ........-.e0000 115 _ 
Mechanics’ Bk. Ass’n.... — 1 
Broadway. ............é8s ed 300 
Mercantile.......0.cceces. 135 — 
American Exchange...... 109 10914 
Bank of North America. ..100 102 
REONOVE? oioi5 050s ccese cc ces kOe _ 
Market...... aaa sinaiwcicene 122 _ 
Nassau....... sbwocdtin’ Joe dh con 
Shoe and Leather......... 149 — 
Cor Exchange...........120 126 
Continental..... Sines enaseinne 81 
Bt. Nicholas... cscs cece ar 109 
Cor: »onwealth........... 85 — 
J vers’ and Traders’... — 7 
nse: ~ 3363. c6c0 awed. 148 
Merchapts....... -__ 100 
.. Nat, Exchange..... _— 90 
«tral National....... --. WY _ 
First National......,..... 215 — 
Fourth National.......... a 115 
Ninth National.............108 _ 
Gold Exchange............ 112 — 
Bank. & Brok. Association 76 80 
German American......... 98 100 





No. 5 Nassau St., New York, 
Aug. 11th, 1873. 


Tae SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS OF 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL.- 
ROAD COMPANY are issued in the de- 
nominations of $1,000 each, interest payable 
July and January, both principa) and inter- 
est payable in United States Gold Coin, in 
the City of New York. The price of these 
bonds for the present is 90 and accrued in- 
terest—that is, a $1,000 bond would cost 
to-day $907.86. At the present price of gold 
the income derived is equal to nearly nine 
per cent. in currency. With the rapidly in- 
creasing business of the road ; its command- 
ing importance as another great east and 
west trunk line; its complete roadway of 
420 miles, the princely wealth of rRon, COAL, 
SALT, AND TIMBER along its route; its tap- 
ping at its Western terminus on the Ohio 
River over 12,000 miles of water navigation, 
its Eastern terminus resting on the tide- 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean; and the fact 
that the other great parallel] trunk lines are 
being compelled to lay additional tracks to 
meet the enormous and steadily augmenting 
traffic between the East and West, all war- 
rant us in our belief that the securities of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio are destined to 
attain a high rank in the markets of the 
world. At present, Government bonds are 
so high and really desirable permanent in- 
vestment securities at a reasonable price so 
difficult to be obtained, it is very gratifying 
to us to have these bonds for our friends and 
customers. 

We also have a small amount of the OLD 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE ANDOHIO. The price of 
these is 884 and accrued interest. They are 
issued in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000. Interest payable May and Novem- 
ber. Underlying as they do a property that 
has cost nearly $88,000,000 and which is 
constantly increasing in value, they need 
no recommendation. The-small remaining 
balance will soon be absorbed. 

$100 bond will cost to-day......$90 18 
500 bond will cost to-day......450 88 
1,000 bond will cost to-day..... -901 77 

We also buy and sell the CENTRAL and 
WESTERN PACIFIC GOLD BONDS at 
the market price. 

The Central Pacific Company has now 
over 1,200 miles of completed road, and its 
earnings this year will reach upward of 
$13,000,000. Their securities should rank 
with those of the Government itself. 

We also continue to deal in Government 
Bonds, execute orders at the Stock Exchange 
for investment Stocks and Bonds, receive 
Deposits, on which we allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum, and con- 
duct a general banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 
————— ES 

Howes & Macy, pankers, No. 30 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
pastas as Incorporated Banks, and ellow 

nterest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
tums. "Special. attention. paid. 0. ‘choise 
Steck, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors, 


Bank.inG House or Fisk & Hatcu, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





[August 14, 1879, 
D. E. CULVER & ¢9, 


BANKERS 
AND DEALERS IN 
STOCKS AND Bownpg 
FOR CASH, 


TEXAS & PACIFIC 


os 


First Mortgage Six per Cent Gold 
COUPON AND REGISTERED faced an 
wi in as are those of the New 
CONSTRUCTION BONDS, | oniitics ive hundred nat ,Ceptral Rating 
its railroad are leted and 
Authorized by Acts of Congress, 
with Sinking Fund, 


AND FREE FROM GOVERNMENT.STATE, 
AND OTHER TAXES, 


Issued only on Completed Road, 


At 90 Per Cent. 


and Interest In Currency. 


These Bonds are secured by a SINKING FUND and 
by a FIRST MORTGAGE, covering the Company’s 
Line through to the PACIFIC OCEAN, with its equip- 





Railway wil 
Lines running out of New York, 


We confidently believe that Fifty Millions of Dok 
lars will be made by the Stock and Bondholdery 
this road, within a few years, by the rise in the {a 
of the property. Talue 
The sel ing value of the Stock and 

Bonds of the New York Central 

and Hudson River Railroad is $1 

TINUE in sense clanessudins Aebubiasahen 000,009 
The selling value of the Stock and 98, 

Bonds of the M 


Companies, including sufficient to 
beep eed single track to Buffalo 





ment franchi etc., including upward of 15,000,000 and jouble track east of Middle- on 
ACRES OF LAND donated by the Government of the WT, 18... eee sees see ese sees eneeeees 1,000, 
United States to aid'tn the construction ofthe road. | Ugnsth of New York Central and sad 


York Central Depot to Buffalo... 


7. SUGAR THOMPSON and Length of the Midland Railway, 
nm 


. t Trustees of the 
SAMUEL M. FELTON, Mortgage. 


THOMAS A. SCOTT, President of Compan. ee ae 
FIRST SERIES issued only as road is constructed gaving over the Central route...... ry 
on the Eastern Téxas Division—504 miles of road. g®ving over the Erie route.......... 38 mite 


209 Miles of Road in Operation. 


From SHREVEPORT to DALLAS, and from peured by the. 
MARSHALL to JEFFERSON. Free eee ect Saude trons the Compenasiaiam. 


Grading and bridging completed and ties delivered 
On 200 additional miles of road. Track now being laid 


at rate of ONE MILE PER DAY. Work commenced | — We are sole agents for selling JERSEY Ome ay 
on California Division. First Section, from San | ALBANY Company’s 7 PER CENT. Geli 
Diego Bast, under contrac | nom inopenniton from eraey Ci Co fara 
These Bonds are entitled to the benefit of a Sinking | distance of twent — miles. shel . 
Fund, in addition to the fund to be derived from sale | 4Te on which iron is being Toad 
will completed to averstraw wit! 
of lands, of an amount equal to ONE PER CENT. | These nae are only issued on COMPLETES 
on all outstanding bonds, to be deposited with the A Ity will be made of the Stock and Bonds of 
TRUSTEES annually, and by them applied to the | dy oe = ew pot eiege ae. 
purchase and cancellation of bonds at par, as they | way Company, Mon r Railway Company, and Jer. 
shall be designated by lot, at the option of the holders of | sey City and Albany Rai m We 





the bonds so drawn; and they are also receivable, at 
par and interest, in payment for any ofthe lands do- 
nated by the United States. 

Government bonds.and all other marketable securi- 
ties will be received at current prices in exchange for 
these bonds, without expense to the investor. 

Pamphlets, Maps,and full information will be fur- 
nished on application to the following Banking 
Houses: 


mn known in this market 
ght and sold. for cash, on orders for eae 
é _—. aye Salisis Permanent Kerreppens- 
nts an ents fo e sale o ‘onds, 
D-E. CULVER & CO. Bankers 
25 Nassau St., New York. 





ILLINOIS 


TRUST AND SAVINGS BAN 


H. G. STEBBINS & SON, New York. CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 





EDM’D D. RANDOLPH & CO., New York. | w. ¥. coopBAUGE © BEN. 8. DA 
ae, = 
B, K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia. CM: LINDGREN, ‘0. B DEAR 
- MCGREGOR ADAMS, L. B, SIDWAY, 
DUNG AN GEO. STURGES, INO. McCAFFERY, 
. H. MITCHELL, JNO. DEKOVE, 
9 TTER. 


0. W. PO 
OFFICERS. 

L. B. SIDWAY, Pres’t. | J. B. DRAKE, 2d V-Pres, 

H.G. POWERS, V.-Pres’t. JAS. S. GIBB: 


SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS, 


same at the rate of nt per annum, as 
in its By-Laws, and will receive and execute 
ank will make the execution of trustsal 
the investment of money on Chicago city and ole 
first-class Illinois real estate a specialty, makingit 
vestments for individuals, estates, corporations, an 


available in all the principal cities of the world. societies. 
The successful experience of its officers in this bus. 
NSTOROPE and the PACIFIC COAST: ness during the past twelve years is the promised! 
Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers receivea | the future. 


on favorable terms, 





5 
admirable and eo state 


JONES & SCHUYLER, | fssjsscst aitestorsnd? Bvossat sos 


The bank is making loans continually from itsom 
funds, and, when desired, can,asarule, sh inves 


No. 19-FENS ST. NEW YORK, ments in ——— amounts without awaiting 


the 
offer for sale Railway and Miscellaneous Securities | ordinary e necessary to complete & estate 
of the highest grade, paying from 8 to 11 per cent. per | '°2%; notes are made with interest coupons partie 


— January and July and are secured by deed of trust 
e realty. 
10 PER CENT. REGISTERED oiaet'n application. Refer 
deciies . {pte sod. York, New York; Geo. 8. Coe, President American 
iso other safe and profitable investment securities. 
cock, President United States Mortgage Comp” 
Legality of issue guaranteed. New York; and to banks and business men 
GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, JR., Pres’t. RALPH BAGALEY, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. ROBT. PITCAIRN, Tre 
PITTSBURGH, PA. U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of the WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE, 
= staple, cheap and effective invention, vhereby me ntire_ control of a train of cars is placed inthe 
anies in the United State . 
ublic by 


Full culars and forms of papers will 
SCHOOL BONDS. 
Exchange National Bank, New York ; Sa’ 

THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 14 Pine St. in Chicago. . 

INCORPORATED 1869, PAID-UP CAPITAL, $600,000, 
gineer. It is in daily use on over miles of railroad, owned by over 150 different (ona 
eling 

ng the wear 




















THE WESTINGHOOS TO TUS 
for o 4 abrmonth aati test yt Ft tN ALR the following 
an cable length. 
the brakes fully on, as compared with the old plan or the plan or sv* 


accident to the a) such as the bu of a pipe on any part of the train, results in the 
automatic and almost taphantdcenen obetionions of the ro to the whole train’ time ® 
. The same result follows when a car leaves the track or the train breaks in two, and at the same 
signal is automatically given to the engineer. car 
4th. It is in the power of the conductor to apply or release the brakes and signal the engineer from any 


the train. 
Sth. Signals can be accurately and rapidly given the eer from any part of the train by devices readily 
er ye be hot ie 

ie . a) 
em. brakes are plying | es are s! y which greater security 


_ THE WESTINGHOUSE V. TRAIN BRAKE. pressed 
rtain parties having expressed a preference for wack to) Lae 4 ure, instead of com 
Tout plan of constructing the steam-Jet about i pounds greater pressure per square. inch ¢a2 
aon ar Byrn ot on at 44 poun: pressure per 


er. in 
2d, By using metallic cylinders with common movable 8 ter durability is secured and & gain 
power effected over & flexible colin fi frecti wer in exact 
as tspares in cross-section lsreduced by such collapee which will amount fo most eases to fully 83 per cent. 
upli: this provided with automaticall: operati 
vom: ‘As this apparatus is sitaple and more easly manutscvared than any other, we are enabled to sell it at 
PAs this Company owns the patents covering sebaxiis brake purposes 
it will bind itself to protect a. is oa ee in rn ec onits ont Recount. ack mo 
zh aheve orpeme of apparatus are provided with a device for taking up the s! 
sions fa the. rake, np etomast ly. 
. RAILROA 5 N *) S rt ETON. 
le of ap 
A trial train furnished an rn} , With man to perintend the appliestiph 
paratas, teach employes to wee, etc. by 4 RALPH BA ALLEY. Secrevary, itteburgh, Pa., +B. An 
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[OANABLE CAPITAL | 
Tre pbrase “ anable™ gga “pevet” 
applied to bouses ‘br lade, 


of Gattels; ;but ee ee 

tly an to capital existing ip, the 
form of money, oa in actual, phe! 

orin bawk “d TALE) sal 

That portion © re = ¢c 
from hand? ‘sh 8 | aat 
antities, 

ps its little” “aaily iy Sd of life, 
though large in its aggregate amount, does 
any considerable extent -e in the 
Joanable® condition... It vis sto widely. ‘dis. 
gributed-forthis purpose: Loanable capital 
js, then, not only money, but also money col- 
lected at central points in the hands of 
moreylenders—eitber private bankers or 
iting ingtilutions./ In all ne" great 
centers of trade the latter are the principal 
lenders: of, money. °; Jt, hence, follows that 
Joanable capital is —* mainly under - 

ent of banks. 

pret are important cirdumbtebbsnaways 
enter into the:question of bauk eccommoda- 
tions, The first refers to the amount and 
character of the securities, notes, bonds, or 


other exchangeable values which borrowers . 


can offer a8 the guaranty for their loans. 
Banks, not being traders dealing in mer- 
chandise, always, demand <in ,exchange -for 
their Jouns, ,and.as the . security, thereof, 
something that is not only equivalent to the 
money lent, but readily ‘convertible into 
movey. ‘They can lend only von" the most 
negotiable kind of property.” Hlence, in a 
commercial crisis that shakes ‘credit and 
makes almost all kinds of properly unnego- |. 
tiable, borrowers find a difficulty im procur- 
ing loans from banks bécause, they cannot 
easily supply the requisite basis in the way 
of guaranties.“ Only the very best class pf 
borrowers can; secure accommodation ‘at 
such times, and even they often fail.’ 

The other circumstance affecting the ques- 
tion is the power.of the banks to make: loans 
upon adequate securities, either paying the 
money at once to ‘the borrower or passing it 
to his credit as a deposit and allowing him 
to draw agniost it at sight. If banks could 
always make money to an unlimited. amount, 
or if they could be guaranteed that their ac-; 
count with their depositors would always be 
settled by a mere exchange of checks; With- 
out the use of money, then in either case 
they could give any gmount of credit to all 
borrowers who could furnish good security 
for their loans. Neither of these hypotheses 
is real in the system of banking,, Banks are 
limited in their loaning power by the amount 
of money which they have on hand and the 
amount which they must always keep on 
bend in order to redeem their own notes at 
sight and pay all the demands of their de- 
positors. It is quite true that they could do 
neither if the holders of their bills and their 
depositors were to demand’ payment in a 
single day. This, however, never occurs 
except in extreme cases; and yet no bank 
can safely extend its loans beyond the point 
indicated by ils money reserve, taken “fn 
connection with its liabilities and the rateat 
which it may expect and must always, 
therefore, be ready to meet ‘them. TReacb- 
ing ‘this point, the bank: has’ for the time 
being exhausted its loanable capital and can 
80 no further without, peril: to iteal£. 

This point or limit. of safe bank accom- 
modation is a variable point, de ding not 
only on the general state of ‘trade, but. also 
tidal currents in the movements “of money. 


When these currents are toward the banks, 
then loanuble capital increases ; and when 


hey are from the banks, then, of course, it 


ecreases, In a crisis, commercial and 

financial (the one that of trade and the 

Other that of banking), the amount: of me 
able capital usually runs down to the mi, 


wen point of great pudlicdistrese and 


aster, The variitions of capital, uyailable 


for the use of borrowers reveal.t Ives 
in what 's called the money market, and this 
ig mainly the bank, market. When banks 
are free lenders the money mark it easy, 

and when they are bot 80 it is au it. "The | 
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: kage, : herewi a 


Fy | , ore my knowledge. The O’Don- 





I thiok is sufficient warning for 

Gach apelepvery “Gnd wharkad sl family de- 
Cee ockhe on ode and in my humble opinion 
Sar gery. ond to consider the 

matter ie hs Assurance well. With best 
the success of FRRINDEY FRDENT 

the-life insurance cause, = 
I anf Yours @rily,' 37° =. Becx. 


place, has 
ous Th ford wae life; but 





me at? 


Crepe nat ote 


the year 1871 he was induced to take out 8 
policy’ ifthe Equitable Life Assurance So- 
cigty, for $2,000, ‘A few monthé thereafler be 
was taken sick and died: » He left-a widow 
and four children, and, his estate being een- 


‘ siderably. involved, they had nothing but the 


policy, which was paid: in’ sixty days after 
proof of death, and ‘is’ ‘the’ only meade of 
support for his family. *” 

The most remarkable case of life Gidte: 


|"ance.that bas come under my observation, is 


that of Mr. B. O’Donnell, of this place, After 
a long hesitation, be was induced to apply..to 
the 
policy: on his"life for $5,000. "The polity 


Eqnitable "Life. Assurance Society for a |’ 


rf 


Life Insurance. and. Annuity Co., 


NOS. 31 inp 83 PINE STREET, 


TTA rr ") , TA=f-4+~ 
Adstre\ OY CO, 


tocar - =: 


ROR L CHS CASE. Pre sien. 43 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, ‘Stee 


NEW YORK. 


- $3,527,912 00 
1,565,058 00 


THEO. R WETMORE, Vice- Pres’t. 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. 
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cs 72“ Liberalgrrangements made with reliable agents” -on application to'the officers of the 
Company. 


AONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


$i.1.60% O62 OF NEW YORK, 


' Nom, 22,.24,& 26 NASSAU St., 


as 





“CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 


was, iseued and the puyments were to be dine 


quarterly. One afternoon during last year 


the agent called on him and handed him his 


policy, with which’ he expressed himgelf 
highly delighted, . but regretted that be 
could’ not’ take ‘it, because ‘he had not the 


money. with him to.pay, the first. premium. 
«But, being reminded. of ‘the importance’ of 


the life inétitance and of the ulicertainty’of 
his life, he went immediately to..his .mext 
neighbor and borrowed $40 to” assist “him*in 
“aking thé first payment. ‘He. passed ‘the 


evening ofthat day ‘with: his family and re- 


tired at bis‘istial bed-time. ‘Tlie next’ vito 
ing he complained of feeling unwell, and be- 
fore fits wifé céuld send for a physician he 
died! He left a widow and two children, 


who were depending entirely on his labors! 
for a support. . They would have been great! 
sufferers but for that policy of $5,000, which |’ 


was paid them in dué time, less’ the’ baidibe! 
of the first year’s premium. 








MUTUAL: 
LIFE INSURANCE! ‘COMPANY 
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1a and 146 Broadway, 
1D hee Fad PF 


' _F. & By pre re President, 
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ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 
0 6 er DOLLARS: 5 oo 
RICHARD ‘A. MoCURDY, 

NN ANT EP rey Vico, Presijent, 


mt VU Jey ¢ 
_& M. Spuarz, é TUM 
“WH. ©. Winrar, Rane. + athe 


\“ENBDRANGE 7) 


ves COURECTIONT 








GENERAL “UE INSURANCE ‘CO, 


DO MserTrory, CONN | 


Assets January Ist, 1873, 


a oftlss 1 aaa. . 
ota te fe En doirbin! #1 w those > — a9 i Vale 


AGENTS WANTED. Address the Home Ofice.. 


'E2 W. Parsons, 
: » «. President. 


eS | 


¥ 


| HOME 
JINSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


» Assets - - - - = - $6,000.000. 
President; L. W. FROST. 
a Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
ett, J. P. ROGERS. 
Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE 60, 


No. 239° Broadway. 


aSSETS far the Security of Policyholders, over - * °° 


CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO. F. SN7#VEN, Secretary. 
BW. BANCRUFT, Vice-Prest. © JOTIN A. NICHOLS, 4? Vice-Prest. 
; CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary, 

BOARD OF ‘DIRECTORS: 








$8,000,000. 


CTIARLES ST. nro. eeeeeee eeeeeees as eoceretervav ems are deesiperees Stanton. Sheldon & 








JAM MES P WALLA ‘President Guarantee wd Indemnity 
R. & BUSSIN seccceecrccecceceees MECCRant, 32 Clif street, N. Y. 
' Po ; #1 Pine street.N: Y, 
fut % . i ra 
WM, B. UU . X. 
ALEXANDRE -Merebant.20 Spruce street, N. Y, 
KK, HAIG STerchant a Breadesd. ‘. § 
FE . [ARES SR Vig as” Spina Te i. & Co, . N.Y. 
JESSE 2. President iG. National’ peak, New Orleans. La. 
CHABLES A, GOE............ saaeies cee a 9 dd aGR Sab slab d das Vs db oases end ébite Merchant. 


SAVINGS BANK k POLICIER A A SPECIALTY, NEW FEATURES. 
=~ Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is weet d to issue policies on avproved lives. payable to the 
himself wbheu he reaches a certain ave, which is never to exceed 75, or to his representatives on his previous 
oot Ny _ certain ti. purthot bemefits never before d by any C 

policy contains a noxifipe gtinulution of an ‘equitable ‘on detinite surrender value, which may be with- 
drawn (A Cas ll, at the end of any policy year: or it may remain with the company, drawinz an annual interest of 
ome less than 4 cent} and/as much more than 5 ver cent, ae q complete year as ti.e avarage interest of the 
sain oe in ils preceding fiscal year has exceeded 6 
“such policy ts 

parte, 4 each year of its p 


thapes 


premium and 





rT ceD 
attached a table analyzing the pide A per $1,000 insured by i+, into three distinct 
~4 ge Ist. the margin prov vided for expenses, a and “© cet poss.ble death 
erento oa Teast of a Re omuaeran eee be ¢ one by the company in 
at 4 per ce. 
af att betes ven veal Tetlaved' b EA me t ‘onsalting Actnary of the 


Company » Exizor Wricat, of Boston, formerly te pal Commissioner of 
aA, te Books ate oe Information apply at iy Lex ggat 3 Ollice 34 1 a ‘ite _ To successful men 
ratte wi ¥en, 





. OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH OFFICE, N No. 586 6th Avenue. 


CASH CAPITAL, <= «* ‘+ -= * * $2,500,000 0Oo 
ASSETS, July ist, 1873, ee oe fe oe. ee ee & 6$4,408,573 75 
LIABILITIES, - = 30988 IA NEE Sot aos $365,564 S2 


STRACT OF THE 
Poe — Annual Statement, showing the Ara. of the Company on the Ist day of ae 1873: 


7 
a3 
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31,855 21 
Mortgages, being first lien'on real estate worth $4.8;3 S00 - 1,544.700 00 
ponds ay payable o demand (market Mic ue of securitas 81 1,7:24 ae $7;449 64 
Seocks (market valde) ,..,. é +» 1,734,075 00 
:  Smgse 33 
233386 37 
De Reet eT 
31] Rede 2 apc Sell aaa napintas 2 
falvages ane other tlectianea Poti acl this office ’:: Pid. cids sedbeNéetéeats<cece ___ 20,953 $2 
Total..o..seee ooenee teen geeye sees rages 1 a — i ieee RAR Mo tance thy tpl 8 ng $4,408,573 75 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN. Secretary. 





PROVIDENT LIFE* AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS oc" ' OVER $2,500,000. 


Similar * Friends-Pré land, RISKS NOT CONFINED To FRIENDS. Low rates of Mortality. 
wee ae Pr radapt, sai etes oe mical management. Strictly Mutual. 
en Wanted as Agents. 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO 
YORK CITY 
TUE ORIGIN AL MoINe’ Sook LIFE: INSURANCE 


ALKER, erechiont 
Forbek Vice-President, 





‘ACCIDENTS, |~=32 


A tied UNITED STATES. 
iN % ay reg 
Indore lithe TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ot. 


Epwarp W: Pi ah gat, M.D., Medical Kxaminer. 








‘Twenty-eighth | ‘Annual 3 ‘Report 


NEW YORE  * 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist,. 1873. 








Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1987? $18,689,747 86 
Premiums and annuities . . . . ea 63 : 
Interest received and equrued . . 2 fe 4,216,506 43 

Se 26a n 08 | 
DISBURSEMENTS. a 
fone by Death > - $1,408,519 87> 
ividends and Return Premiums on Canceled Policies’ “- 2,268,392 b 

Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56° 7 
Commissions, Broker: and Expenses - 540,975°95 4 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees . 111,632 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Balaries, Printing, Revenue, % 

Stamps, ete. . 255,185 48 << 
SO sieo.j 6s 

Cash in Trust Company, in ‘Bank and on ‘hand . - $2,242 

Invested in United States, New York State, and other socks 
(market value $4,227, 897 Rang costs - Saat oe 95 

Invested in New York City Bonk Btocks “(market value 4 3 
$46,827 50), cost - 00 

Real Estate 1,768,174 14 

Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $26,000 
000-00; buildings thereon mn ipeured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the Company as collateral - 
security) 11 23. ee 

Loans on existing policles {tlie # Dr Ve beld by the e Ootapany oa! Pr ‘aNT 

these policies amounts to 991,51) 996,244 at ‘i 
= end semi-annual Wremfums, due eibeequent t ‘Tan. t it xm ; Sin 
51 
omeaion on existing polieies in course rot tins eas so 
lection (estimated reserve on ane pe 
cluded in Liabilities) - 272,484 75> m 

Amounts due from,Agents . - == t 08 ) 

Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 - uray 8 ee om 119,268 88 ; 

i 21,574,842 76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost - . - aes 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to 9 Jan. 1, 1873 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing Policies insuring 
$117,621,758 21 participating insurance (at’4‘per.cent. Carlisie’ 
net premium) $1,000,852 65, RonparGtipating (st 6° per cent. 
Carlisle net premium) - - 10,418,926 46 
ae of Retnra’ Freaitges of 1972, payable daring the rin 
873 - - 181,486 76 . 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared # Re-, 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their ey to®urplas. The cash value of such revession; 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the:policyholder so elect. | 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,278 61. 


_—_-_— ‘ 7 

TRUATEES. : 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. ; 
DAVID DOWS (David. Dows & €o:; Flour Merebants), 20,South ‘Street. 


ISAAC ©. KENDALL,4(Merebant), Union on ngage Pine, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller & ay Goce ‘ = 
HENRY K, BOGERT( geri & Bueeland} $0 iam Streak oa 


JOHN MAIRS (Merchant #0 20 South Street. 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co:,) Publishers; 549 and-551, Broadway: 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 370 oe 

WILLIAM BARTON(Banker), 83 Wall Street. 

WM. A. BOO1H (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 85 Broad Stree’ fn 
HENRY BOWERS (Banker), 36 Broad Street. 

CHAs L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hail, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 

SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire’ Insurance ewe 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E: Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc. Front Street. 

EDWIN HOYT (Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 hsoxdie Bidet 4 
H. B. CLAFLIN (H. "Claflin é & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Chureh and Worth Streets. | i 
J.F. - Ya ag J.F. Seymour & Co, %8 Warren Street. if 
CORNELIUs R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 St. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM B. BEERS, Vice- President ‘of the New York Life Instirance Ca. 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, ets ‘East. 
President. | _ 
WILLIAM. H. BEERS, 


Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. : mm 4 


D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. Bs & 


CORNELIUS R. ROGERS, 5 
GEORGE WILKES, ‘M.D: 
CHARLES, WRIGHT, MD., Assis’t Medical Examiner. 


Nos. 156-and 1 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW. YORK, 
58: BROADWAY, 














Sx per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of 
} profitewill bepaid tothe holders thereof, or thelr legal 
papanewetefinescer and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 


Tinh oatiatidtig-certckied of tiv tut ret wit be “Ta 


a a 





saenamaneenenmete their leral 
_ representatives, on eda, Fourth of Feb-' 
ruary next, from which date all ees thereon will 


Tees Sie es Cook. 
ede itt of te Cacia 


ne or 


92,157 88.| LEWIS ol 





ALEXAN 
_ 98 Sian D, LEVERIOK. 
0. LOW. 
HAS. H. MARSHALL 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT. $2 Vice-President. 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 





Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK.. 


“Assets over $3,000,000. 
METROPOLITAN 
~ INSURANCE: COMPANY, 

No. 108 Broadway, LN, pa 


Capital, $300,000. 
insures Fire ‘Risks. 
Bs M: Oc GRAHAM, President. 














SAMUEL J. YOUNG Seocretarv. 


HENRY mee ES, President. 
be “a WEMPLE, Vice-President: 
pee rem CONTINENTAL 
ATLANTIC | | 
ws ce rece (FIRE) 
MUTUAL INSURANCE an INSURANC 
Mew, Yous, January 2th, 1978 E CO, 
The, oesior p conteroty fs y Gikconnes Ota - 100 and 102 Broadway, MY 
Seeman ee | a? all $ 1,000,000 
wake iaiccetcedamaatees |Fuepiues = = 12863Hy 
AM iiaekenememeahen ssunrneeessi tears SOM? S | Assets, Jan. st, ‘73, $2,284,951 97 
of «« @7,988,679 40 
Sa eee 
Wicinebpanins m tat Jenaary» MTs oa ste 79 108 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, zp, 
Losses paid during the Pettod. ......52: Cr ey or 
“idan at eedihil ed’ pabé Lctichoe amare se asin 
ks Chinpiainy hida'the ‘tohowihie Abd j 7+ f CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
, Rag Sie a New H. H. LAMPORT Vice-Preg, 


} ease. <. The certificates to be producéd ‘at the time of | GEO: W. 
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r and the 
‘The Champion Safe in the Bostox fi! |} Srauone 
as 7 The Blix 
THE PATENT STEAM SAF, |B toms, 
shout $20 p 
fe merge meth 2d American Steam Safe (om at the coal- 
Ee Paaeerme cans || cin 
owing i bee Lonletiea: talons OTHER ; pis 
i , in ae ae etree Care 
fo she tise of the safe), w ZF cxtends compa! the most fa 
eh Elizabet) ] 
THE PATENT CUT-OFF SAFE — “ve 

state 

eae al Bee 

Sof ne ee es Ce owe | trong 
the safe is ted. t 
tang of metal forma the inte around § ~ 

oonrey a oth 

Teeaioa ect teat = 
wee sarabe ractl mu, weroes which. the he ga White 8 
eval to ta the coavents of 1 the safe. It wil Saratoga o: 
plan, and @ next hea Steams Sabet (which is resort, for 
Yiged with the ne Gut-ct ie the most desirable vio die-pout soa they c 
THE CONCRETE FIRE-PROOF SAFE carriages, 
lavishly, 1 

Company, 
Shaan ees | meh 
or cot 
pan, of ling rhich retain Meh 
—_ penditures 
WELDED STEE!, AND IRON BUBGLAR- Peyton, y 
Vaults, Vault the hotel, 
Boors, House improvements gett pop 
AMERICAN STEAM SAFE COMPANY, [J Sninem: 
‘Warerooms 51 and 53 Sudbury. Sty hotses, wi 
BOSTON. simmer ii 
NEW YORK: 300 Broadway. 

BALTIMORE: 131 W. Baltimore 5t- tiety.. To 
PHILADELPHIA: 32 8. Fourth St- grave; est 
CHICAGO: 60 8. Canal St. few acres 
Send for Descriptive Circular. together ; 
ct a 
on; in 
baths anc 
aaiting 
8 vpr 
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and tunnels a 
valleys of streams. 
in theconstruction of Stee 


For 250 miles through mount- -} 


ter! 
5 ee too difficult for a rail-: 


itberto supposed 
TAI re pe prtenndpy Snag saanod or > ‘fo 
IB irocted which averages only twenty to thirty” oh 


e to the mile: There=are 








at the table d’hote. ilies can thus live ip re- 
f rent nd chow or city oro 
bors. A morning the springs for a 














stanton westward the nsilzoed route | close ti : 
Fs shorly into the mountain, taming and. are ale 
pg ah 











od Obio Railroad is réally setonishing end } gum. They difer 
















or s bath is the great act of the @ay ; 
erect écsaranror ‘you choose, 
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4 E to Hus 
NM ¥ i iling of 
s 
10,000 09 | ae Te old track formerly descended 
4.25197 ff tain and 
—— BR moun 
4,251 97 BR mde of 300 feebto the rile. 
OL ec Rains are abundant ts™these mountains; 
mendoug—1,250 feet long and from 185 feet | almost every day has its sprinkle, keeping the 
LYN, dicular depth in the eenter to 212 feet. on | atmosphere well purified and temperature miod- . 
thedides, More than 1,000 cubic yards of earth | ‘tite, 
were used in constructing the fill, and the cost | . In the busy season, August, the number.of. 
tor this short space of but one-quarter milo was | Visitors exceeds 1,300 and often reaches 2,000° 
$950,000, Immediately beyond this we plunge }- per day. During July 500 or more are constant- 
>=Progt, into a tunnel excavated out of the ‘solid rock, }- ly quartered at the hoteL 
4117 feet in length, which was begun twenty Virginia is certainly the'g 
ike, yan 0 08 only just finished. pleasure and health of ay’ 
The expensiveness of constriction ‘imay “be | Would 'that hier ddvagteg 


‘appreciated when I state that twenty 
niles Of the road cost noless than $5,000,000, 
or $250,000 per mile. 


TRON MINING. 


wehbe interest of the traveler increases as - 
firon mining districts. At 
Yocdted a small iron turosde; 
immediate vicinity of the richest part of the Rei 
} g themnountain'aboyt's mile 
feach the mize. The fron juts abruptly 
a ‘the surface. in large bowlders or rocks, 
all the soil at their base Is full of it, and there 
is needed -only.the + labor of, 
bes, and pet soon and 
wagon. The surface abounds in it; and, cob- 
sidering that the iron averages from 55 to 60 per 
eent. it must be esteemed excellent ‘‘ dig- 


gings.” 
, rose over twerity feet directly above ‘the groand, 





with mioss, The company mine this ore, carry 
itin carts to the furnace, where it is smelted, 
and the pig iron is loaded on the cars for trans- 





portation eastward. 
The Elizabeth furnaces use as fuel ba:f coal 


$ AFE, sod-baif-chareoal. The cost of mannfacture is 
shout $20 per Were the furnaces located 
1 Sate Com at the coal-fields, where coal could be entirely 
_— wed as fuelythe cost would not be ever $19 to 
—_ $15 per ton, Comparing this with prices of 
inn Pig iron, which range from-$28 to $55 prr ton, 
proportion person can see that there is an opportunity for 
sompletely the thost fabulous profits in iron smelting.” The 
Elizabeth Furnace Company own 8,000 acres of 
rE, land, running 21 miles along fhe mountain, 
Bate Oat and state that ore can ‘easily be mined for $2.50 
eal fon per-ton and delivered at the cars. Passing 
inne through ‘the ‘most picturesque ‘of mountain 
ne Senery, we reach the 
to convey 
emi SPRINGS OF VIRGINIA. 
hes White Sulphur Springs are, par excellence, the 
les! of theSouith. It was the old-fashioned 
j=) resort for Southern planters and their families’: 
tnd they came in state, with servants, horses and 
APE — lived. in style, spent their funds 
id Leas, vishly, and stayed for weeks. :.‘Times are 
mut now. They come no more, and sin- 
mount gles or edaples are the most'aumerous class of 
Parties one now sees ; each counting their ex- 
GLAR- er and making but short stay. Col. 
eyton, who entertained us handsomely at 
Its, Vauls the hotel, gave a very curious Aneident of the 
change of ‘circumstances ‘of one ‘of the old 
PANY, Southern families. They eathe to the Springs 
ry Sty Pith as many as seventeen ‘servants and thirty 
: horses, with children and friends, and spent the 
ittmer in grandest of: Style and payest of sv- 
ig tiety. To-day the father Mes°in © soldier's 


cae is gone; widow is cultivating a 
corn to’ kee) and 

together ; sod fnon na suse cde | 
pie iSity of Baltimore. Young mitted 
~ @ here for a few days: ‘Of honey- 
Moon ; invalids for the refreshing effects of the 
and water; some for the charms of 


few 


Fares he, ‘ 
*Droperty isa ‘very: pretty’ one. Ina 
eter 4, of-operthird.of-s 

¢,‘is situated the ‘fect Tony, 

f stories in hight. Around the edjgee of the 
Derk, uniformly shaded bya fine Tow of trees, 



































solid iron, 65 per. cent. pure, its top covered f' 






ne rich bowlder which T° ‘ascended’ } 
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_Kow TO MAKE GRAPTING-wax. 
on, : Melieen County, Pennsyl- 









vania, writes = arts mutton tallow, 
three parts res beeswax, melt the 
tallow first, an: and resin into 


ot bare it. When itis 
p-and pour it into cold 


ere Vane tall in ea lt and 


run out in hot weather. I have had about forty 
yeary’ €xperiorite Imgratting and yae 
of Borts’ of"prafting-wex, “Some” rol ken 
in hot water, and make more trouble than there 
is need of. ‘I' wet mi fiigers’ with “‘my‘tongue, 
and don’t find any difficulty in putting thé Wax 
on. I put.a little wax.on the end.of the graft.” 
PROPAGATING GERANIUMS. 

A eorrespondent of the Rural Home tg 

thie..method of propagating gerantums: “ 


starting cuttings, Leet say 4 < ore inches 
deep and 2feet by 18 see ane size.” I then 
fill the box with te Py rers 

dust, an 


ene 
NowI takes ms ian ‘and limbs 


nearly as large a8my little finger. #1: then make 
a hole in the dirt, and putin the cuttings 2‘or 
3 inches -deep, pressing the dirt firmly‘about 
the base and. g them 8 to 4 inches apart, 
until the box ; then ‘water “freely one 
time, keeping the box in the shadé. Théy 
sbould only be watered when the top of the 





it: resid cae 





‘which, ms keows, ‘isa roan ym 
andsht act readily ‘déstroyed, except” by farhi? 
gating with tobacco—-not,a very agreeable oper- 


bet paricr -plante, 

cate aac ‘to 8 awel ing aya | 
enporian sat ith soap wasa reuc- 
deed, Operating non 200. rodes rer ‘in. bidom, 
and it was eourmeted:as follows;“Into a pail of 


THE INDEPENDEN'. 


“are gathered row after row of pretty one and 
fh h 








tallow than they put In gesin or beeswax, to | 
t if |) 















warm water I pat a lump of soap the size of wt 


FOR SALE. 


A beautiful a beautiful ear 
Pens oie, PNM eee CRED) Germ deieetes Greece a pens 
puiall pieces and the water stirred un with all kinds Of traits, Goa ous house, wita fi 


all dissolved; forming.a warm suds. ‘The water 
shduld not be too hot, butif not above 120 
degrees or thereabouts it will do no harm. 
Into this suds each rosé-bush was plunged, 
holding the pot inverted in the hand, and kept 
there about half a minute. After plunging, 
the plants were set aside fora few minutes, then 
\dipped in the same way in clean rac ome 
them about, thoroughly washin 
then returned to their Seek tar ie in p. 
house. Whether if was the ee ‘or warm 
water that killed the green fly T will not say; 
but / are all 
r ut Cees One thine certain, they 


BLACKBERRY WINE. 

The following is the plan used vy Swiss 
settlers in the United States, and it is said to 
make the most excellent wine: To one bushel 
of berries, put two gallons of water and express 
the juice to-each gallon of the liquid add one 
pound of refined white sugar. Put into acask 
about a peck of freshly-burned charcoal, broken 
into small pieces ; then pour the liquid upon it. 
Let it ferment. As soon as the fermentation 
subsides, close the cask tight, and let it remain 
until January or later; then rack off and bottle 
it, an@-set ft in‘a cool cellar. 

GOOD TREES. 

In selecting and purchasing fruit trees of any 
description, ft is of the first importance'te get 
the best. In no other mercantile transaction 
does it pey so well te be particular ae in this. 
Ths Sar ae au experienced farmer and 
o at, ‘are cheap at the highest price; 

28 @re dear as a gift.” Though 
a d that he would be un- 
‘at hulp were it not for his 








+ Fadelgpeetnifis 
Frou CuripHoop [I HAVE BEEN SUBJECT 
to severe attacks of Diarrhesa, which gen- 
erally resulted tm, confining me to the house 


for days ." After some urging, I tried 
Dr. Ja ATIVE Bazsam, the 
resait being ‘Sp entirely satisfactory that I 


regard it as*an invaluable remedy for all 
dis@ases of the bowels. I have since recom- 
mended it to others, and their Ww. 














RICIANS a 


MEDICINE = 


fe) 
fe) 
>) 
0 


felon 
at 
it, Rheuma- 


w.c. Hamilton & Co., Cincinnati 0. 


EVERYBODY: LIKES o decuti- 
“tut complexion, and a soft, smooth 
win ; b0th are obtained by using 
i s Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
ot ‘Bo idified Glycerine,’ fragrant, 
transparent, and ineomparaiie as 
« Zoited: Soap. Sold by Druggists 
and Dealers in Toitel Articles 


FRE UNION STOVE WORKS. 


FURNACES AND RANGES. 
88 BEEKMAN STREET. New York. 


Le 
Bee 
FS 
Re 
zit 








in Ovid, Sexeca Co., New ie 
Address HENRY L. JOY, Marshall, Mi 


CHEAP FARMS 


IN IOWA. 


Ure APPLICATION to the undersigned, 
there will be mailed, to any ad tress, postpai!, anew 
Railroad Map of Iowa and a pampbliet contains 
tional map. description, terms of sale, etc. 300.000 
Acresef the fipest agricultural lands in 

T are near complstes through ‘ines of rail- 
road, betwee en the important cities of 8 Moines 
Council —_ snd in X, e midst of a large population. 

beige actnal _ aostione at very 


ah 
MSE IRS aici entitling a purchaser 
of land to areturn of ad fare, are sold at the Come 
pany's ticket offices at Chicago and other principal sta- 
tions, dress 
J. L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific K. RB. Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 


ghurehes. oernaee all corplete. Good oe and 
urches. All 








FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIM 


+ 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 


Send See Tovtery, NEWABE, N. J. 


wee Ae MAL. 0 ae gs ut 
FRAME 





SGRAPELE AND Rove 
HESL PULL 





ree. 
A. J. NELLIS & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


hex. Spring Poultry Fountain, 





z Lo 

= Manufactured only by the 
pmntacteted, only’ by 

51 Dev st., N. ¥. 





BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18363 which have acquired a reputa- 
tion pen ne Sn Parent a sale exceeding that of all 

more than seventy chimes and 
tin, ant 

J 


te ad eived during th: 

ieee, bell as ct maadgot the best o per and 

4 OF or W Wist TROY. N.Y. 
E.A £G. R MENEELY. 


1YMYER 


ManuFAct 


WHER ee OTORIKG COMPANT, 


to | rto C Cincinnati, Obie, 
See hig orion ae bigness Btreet. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOt>:- =¥. 
Peery in 1837. 

Superior BRelis of Co r ana Tin, 
mounted with the best efor tary ae 
Farms, 
























Hiustrated Catalogue seat Fre». 
VANDUZEN &T TIFT, | 
102and 104 East Second 8t., 











ANTATIO 
PLANT es 


is purely a Vegetable Preparation, composed of Cali- 
svn Bark, well-known wo Roots, Herbs, and Fruits pre- 











s@S 
ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH; PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. . 


Oven Tumry Years aco Lyon’s Katsainoy ror 
que Harr was first placed in the market by Professor 
EB = Treat Lge § a graduate of Princeton College. 

oy derived fromthe Greek, “ Karunro,” sig- 

nea cane Purdy rejuvenate, or réesiore. The 

has recei nan the popularity ithas obtained, 

is unprecedented a) increases the 

Gocxes and Destress ofthe Ham. It isa delightful 
It pei tee. Dan 


QuauitTy 
tes ae issold by all D: mugaiats and 
ent Stores at aly Fitty Cents per Bottle. 


Waman's Glory is Her Hair, 
LYON’S 











ATHAIRON 
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THE IN DERE ND N DENT. 








Be ee 
ASIATIC CHOLERA, 
DYSENTERY, 
CHOLERA MORBUS 
SURED AND PREVENTED BY 
RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF. 
BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


LOOSENESS, DIARRHEA;CHOLERA-MORBUS, or 


painful discharges from the bowels are stopped in #f- 
teen oF nett ta winyies by taking WAY’S 
READ competion or inflammation, q 


wenhneee or iassitude follow the use of the 
R.R. Relief. 
ACHES AND PAINS. 

For Headache, whether sick or nervous, Rheuma- 
tism, Lumbago, Pains and Weakness in the Back, 
Spine, or Kidneys, Pains around the daver, press isy, 
Swellings of the Joints, Painsin the Bowels, Heart- 

ns of all kinds RADWAY’S READY 
1] afford immediate ease and its continued 
at ror a few days effects a permanent cure. 
by Druggists. Price. 50 cents. 


THE WONDERS OF 
MODERN... CHEMISTRY. 


Sarsaparilliff and its Associates. 
CHANGES AS SEEN AND FELT 
AS THEY DAILY OCCUR 
after using a few doses of 


DR. RADWAWYS 


SARSAPARILLIAN  RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER: 
1. Good spirits, diseppearance of weakness, lan- 
guor, melancholy ; increase and hardness of flesh and 
muscles, etc. 
2. Strength increases, a) petite Sere st roid 
food, no more sotr eructat ens or 
gestion, calm and undisturbed sleep; awaken trea 
and yi =. 


3. Disappearance spots, ts, biotehes, 
pe Leak clear and oaliny: dhe it seis | 
3 ui 
amber color; water passes ve he 1m m the bladder 
through the urethra without pain or scalding ; little or - 
whe ion cen ry ntity.an d frequency of 
arke 
involuntary ho ae in pS affiieted that 
way), with ce my Ss Increased 
h exhibited 2 2 permanent e becroting et ade = tg func- 


tional harmony nite of th the ‘eyes. ‘ant nod 


_ §. Yellow tinge. on 
. saffron appeerance 0 
Tvely, - healthy aS. 
3 ring fot Teak: Og ye lungs or 
tubercles a realize ny a —— > expectora! —_ 
ony. the tough yp s from erg snes 





$day 

new eter sof will 

blood trength ee : wil 
Aiminish, Nite all all foreign and im 5 
tumors, usps. ete., ape 

and thd tinsd ound made sound and ul 
téver sores. ‘oy philitic notes. chronie 

gradually Lge ead 


ib act a SAS w Rere ere the system ive ano | 


cipal Sonatttuont im ti in the 
ciated in epepe Gaane th. yao of @Potasea) he cst seen 





ete, using. Hanae commer 
jure! Cc 
ate,, the SGteartit ares will ae 
neenthe ay ee the virus o 
im es 


9. If those — are omy the: 
sure of Chronic, Scroful 
be the ot 


ey forthe 


a better.” Me gad ‘and and 





mine the constitution. ra f00n a8 ie 
LIAN makes the pati “feel better ” every bo 
you will grow better and | tserenss in in bealth, es 


wer of Bee soneeie is in 
—as i 


Sypllotd 





aeys, im Chronic cases 


n tumors, nodes, hard lumps, and syphilofd tlcers; in 
agony; in venereal sore throat. ulcers, and in tubercles 
the lungs; in gout, ut, dyspepsia, rheumatism, rickets : 
ese 


mercurial deposits— terrible ponms 0 of 


ar cut off from t 
‘ul, almost-su srpatural agency itr 
eas to anew d new exis pence s where this 


anda La a in the more ugera’ forms, work. 
“hose af smicved “with chroiiic diseases should par 


ase & contai: ote dozen bottles, 
pose per aon or a ber > dozen bottles, of $1 - 
ottle. Sold by @ruggi 


» DR; RADWAY’S - 


REGULATING | PILLS, 


perfectly tapoleas. elegantly coated with sweet 7 
0 


regula 4 stre’ n, 
oe Pills, for the yy ersof the Seomact, 





aver. —— = — neve, Bladder, Nervous 1 

adache Comureneas.._ jn " 

pela, Ufliousnese, “Bliious ever, fafampation eae 
owels, Pi'es, and Deraneemient be Internal 


\ scera. Warrant a oa Purel, 
Veg: 4 coptaining no = FY Pommotas or ‘or Paeleteri. 


ah peerve = following symptoms resulting’ from 
e Digestive Organs: 
Const patton, Inward pens Fe yaltess of the Blood in 





Const 

he Head, Age ity of of the Sto Nausea J urn, 
Diseust of Fulines 0 or A ehcht in mach, 
sour et ton! Snking or es the of the 
Btomach, Swirming of he Head . Hurried aod Difficult 
Breathing, Fruverioz. at Choking -or: Suffoe: 

ting Sensat one when Fig a Dim mors of) 
Gisnog.” Dono svene afore the qb, Hever saul 

in the ea Ese Palo io ellow 

ness ot the Skin aud Kyes, ‘LY = mote . Lambs, 
ani sudden Flushes of Heat 

A few doses 0: RADW vie Pit ike wu tres the 
from all the abovenamerd disorders. Price, ‘23 
Gents per Sox. .SOLY'BY DRUGGISTS. 





Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


ne letter etamp to RADWAY 4 o No. '32 
Ste, . tnformation w Sig Be 


fend 
Warren &t., New York, 
witt be sent you. 





FARMERS, SAVE. YOUR cRors 1% 














Corham, oN Te Co 


they have opeiéd thcir ‘Showrdoms to tho public for.) 
the sale of — exclusively of their own manufac. | 


t 
ure. 5] 


KIMBALL 
“BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF  FLNE 


CARRIAGES, 


H10 and 412 SUDBURY STREET. 


BOSTON. 
‘Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


‘FASHIONS FOR FALL! 


From Smith's Nustrated Pattern Bazaar). 
I4 <: 
+i 












‘A Reding ™ V, tar f 
tisee” Price of pattelet wish ah 


Au 












- 1611. Revere Waist) At} ttid race. 
Tqallaizes, Price of pattern, with 
ciqua mddel, He¢enus. 4 14 y 





1360" 
Wo give a’ perfect 


MODEL with each‘ pattern, 
which meh: how to ut} 
after 





these aie wil 
Spee pon ¥easiptol price, 


| este Promiums, 


a > 
stk 





follow 

igo Loa teed ¢ — 

"apr Gaye Fann tay 
eet 


a Lapa} poeerry rt con eee . Thee 
picarene ¥ = ane re eee sth be wri mo - 


size 
pee 


ber dd. Allow 


| EE o Roar tes 


eee 


season: 
'® SPIDEMSG aay 4 
on ais, — from 

aaa and a 





D's || i 
orn Starch | 


OLRA gt BRANT PREV AHLING 


‘ua e mi ov Suan At 


Aa ag 
di- 
Lh 


For .4 40 years. it ‘has stood unrivaled for purity. and 
ie Pee PNR RA EES 
ADJUSTABLE 

3 ww eCRES nome 


nt rt any Fi). c fey cites 


ai C stlieas ae 


“ Pe 
SERB IOR €IRCULAR. 


lic ious thd most au nutri 



















Wiese its use. \ 
health of thousa 

and those suffering with a 
ness, etc., it is invaluable, 
phlets sent free 


Chard mite wks" 


We manufacture Bea ak CLOCK for Towers 
es or Public Buildings, with or without 
Horpance,« four. 


flor ‘the remiita on oF 
secondto: 


¥ 
et wr mo vemive- 
mpl @rarces. Pom. 


ref 
our 
none in alt 


ur fT 
. 1M ba 


taf = 


four-year-old that cannot 


bar d shoc through at thétoe 
E D in ten days is not worth rais- 
Bide. Silver Tips proyent this, 
Boots and Shoes made in this 
4 cost 2 per cent, lese than 


geek eh a 


Waris 











Prac 


StLVERSMITHS. 
5 SALESROOM, = 
NO. | BOND ‘ST.,. NEW: YORK. : 


The GORHAM COMPANY hereby announce ‘that “4 | 


THEIR COMBINATION SOLO —s 
are capable of the most beautifal musical effects. 





F 
capable. a1 


every town..43 Circulars containing music free. 





A TE SCTE Re te AR SAN St 






‘ew aroawere of the Parl has reac th ye t 
erates f the perfection the Pa lor r Organ, _ reached, the e@ B le 
enthusiasm by Fenaen, of their quality of tone, e, CleReRee ¢ of finishyand seaalana eneows., (2 ta A ewe 


GEO, WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass., and chica 


___[August 14, 1873, 


ORGANS 
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of inusical same: of which 
caf asl nvr 





reproduced in 





At Creation’s Dawn tho modical springs of the earth sparkledand by, 
bled as they do now, but it required tho light of Chemical Discovery to enabig 
man to reproduce them from their elements, as tho Seltzer water has been 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT “SELTZER APERIEN, 


the most effective combination of a puro tonic, wholesome laxativean. 
freshing febrifugo, and a powerful anti-bilious ascent at present known, Ty | 
immediate and permanent relief that it affords in cases of chronic constipe 

© tion, bilidusness, stomach complaints, nervoxs depression, fever, rhoumatim, 

¥ x=-@ropsy, piles, headache, heartburn and fatulency,;has become a prover 
every pigilizga portion of the Amcrican Continont. Sold by all druggists, 
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Box 2618." 
GREATSUCCESS! 


NEY URNISHINGS 
INGTON HADLEY’S.. ; 
Sixth ‘Avenue and T Tyrol Biot be New w Rin 
; die (Alrg0das 6 Bokrdesh auc 
h Saseveneg enced 
et ae aoe Sey ni 
Glassware lower than over, etm 813.0, sited on 


| Way INGTON HADLEY, 


anna 













4 Buleed Gethddguen sent to sncanaren tices each. 





rane ¥ w. i atin & CO., | 


924 Chestnut street, Phila. ; 601 Broadway, New York. 

















BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


ESSENCE A eno 
essence iAHATCL cron 











othinason 
ese eyes see esac es oxgr that, Tyenig net vance. 
four hours ahead. B 83. >» ; ry “Ve ' i FRED: = ial ‘ ; 4 or ‘ : S BW Re 
GEO. 8W Bit 10) Wall seeet, N.Y. ets Wery Feepect. Fifth and Chestnut Streets, —, ° Pn eather 











HANDY & CO., 





THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


; AWARDED THE 


© JORNBTON RUFFLE 


t AT THE 

ibn Institute Fairin (sn 
' Adaptedoto all first-class Sewing le 
Circulars furnished Sewing & 
chine Agents on application. 


Sole A ent 


30 BROADWAY, 


The Fadepenent 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
gues, Bs s must be made in n Money ryan 
"the money ina v3 vetered Letter, 


il ~y if Pidmerman 
a na a 
cae resister tet Tetterd oe requested to to dos, 


BY MAIL, $3. for 2 N f Piymbers in advance 
ate’ més. 


“ 
238 : after 6 is. 
“Haast, in New aia i cents per.year additional 
ERS are 4 until explicit, order is 


Bi iby the P Publisher for their dis continuance. #80 
| arre: 8S Is mads requir 
the’ subscriptle wenn 





‘chines. 


th 2 see sentin seam jon 
¢ en ne vance. 
EscRIBERS are particularly requested to 0 ot te 
sais of then subscri ions, and to forward © 
th A mvyee year, with or without fartuer remindet 
roe RE. Of the paper fe a sufficient receipt ofthe 
na RECEIPTS for money renided e 
W su ah ak are Bed to tne athe receish 
aper; but whenia penensetiap is reeeived 


mil be sent by m 
: corn BA MPSON LOW'& CO., No. 193 Fleet stree! Pine 
our nae in London to receive subscriptions 4a 


OWEN 
ster anid Propneters, 
ox 2787. New York City. 


upeatele _DECISIONS. 
me larly from the 
ods Any. Derson woe takes a a Paper regularly th 
ere gr whether be he has subscribed or not—is,respom 
Terre era ange gcmunued 
must pay a all arrearanes, 0 or the s pubiiber 8) coe 
payment is made, 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office oF 
3,—The courts “hav decided that we pote to take 
newapapers. "2 Periodicals’ from poet eins 
ve evfaen avne ‘am aegl 
Tatcte e vidence of intentional fraud. 


TES, OF. OF ADVERTISING. 
: AA AGATE fide BACH INSERTION. 


, Editor, Pub 


1 ye ADVERTISE MK, <4 iF * gap seen 
HM sie ate ar Sines (one eee 
8 tou accumend 3 "i 
6a) % Gwe $ i 7 
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